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THE POSTULATES OF A CATHOLIC SOCIAL ORDER 
By S. F. DARWIN Fox 


T° begin with, it ought to be 
clearly laid down that the most 
that Catholic Christianity can give 
us as a standard of a (to it) satis- 
factory society is a few conditiones 
sine quibus non—and those of a 
very broad and general character. 
Catholic Christianity as such has 
no definite or detailed Utopia; no 
precise “pattern laid up in the heav- 
ens” (although, as a convinced 
“Aristocrat” and Royalist, I person- 
ally believe that the ideal system of 
government here on earth, always 
and everywhere, is precisely that 
which is deliberately modeled upon 
a graduated Hierarchy “as it is in 
heaven’”’). It does possess principles, 
and those, so far as they go, very 
definite and exacting ones. But 
these might be phenomenally real- 
ized through many widely differing 
social schemes: so much must be 
admitted. Even in any given age 
and country it is impossible to say 
that only in one way—that is, only 
through one exactly definite type of 
“social system”—could the social 
demands of Catholic Christianity be 
met. Still more may the circum- 


stances of different ages and coun- 
tries require very different han- 
dling: yet each of the resulting 
schemes might be equally Christian 
and equally Catholic. 

The following conditions, how- 
ever, may be laid down, which any 
society must satisfy, if it is to be 
radically Catholic. 

(a) All things must be done to 
the glory of God. Hence all mate- 
rial things must be held, and ad- 
ministered, on methods compatible 
with their being in practice used to 
the glory of God—and indeed on 
such methods as, in view of the to- 
tal circumstances of a given place 
and time and with due regard to the 
intricately complex reactions of col- 
lective human life, are judged like- 
ly to conduce in the highest meas- 
ure to their being so used. Society 
must serve God, not Mammon (sig- 
nalized in the Synoptic Gospels as 
apparently the outstanding embodi- 
ment of all that opposes God in this 
world). Hence (for example) soci- 
ety must not be so ordered as pri- 
marily to serve money-making, or 
to give opportunities of satisfaction 
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and power over the collective life 
chiefly to those who are success- 
ful in money-making. Any society 
stands condemned, the main spring 
of whose affairs is acquisitiveness, 
or whose collective methods or ma- 
chinery tend to intensify this im- 
pulse. So, too, does any society 
which can be shown to deserve truly 
the name of “plutocracy.” 

(b) It follows as an inevitable 
corollary that social life must be 
ordered in the interests of that hu- 
man personality which is made in 
the image of God and has had a pe- 
culiar stamp of sacredness put on 
it by being “taken into God” in the 
Incarnation. Hence: 

(i) Persons, not things, must 
count. “Wealth” must be under- 
stood to consist in healthy, happy 
and noble human life, and not in 
the utmost possible development of 
material and mechanical triumphs, 
or in large figures of exports or im- 
ports or bank-deposits. 

(ii) There must be the greatest 
attainable measure of self-deter- 
mination for all subjects. Persons 
must never be treated, in any of the 
relations of life, as instruments of 
production. In so far as our pres- 
ent industrial order does this—as 
largely it does on the frank ad- 
mission of many of its champions— 
it is evidently anti-Catholic. Fur- 
ther it follows that the minimum of 
social coercion of any kind is de- 
sirable—a point urgently needing to 
be borne in mind by those who are 
eager to reconstruct the existing 
order on more or less socialistic 
lines. This means, among other 
things, that, other things being 


equal, private enterprise and volun- 
tary forms of codperation are al- 
ways preferable to State or quasi- 
State action. 

(iii) The same sort of fundamen- 





tal human dignity must be recog- 
nized, and effectively honored, in 
each individual subject. This does 
not of course mean that each must 
be treated in exactly the same way 
as regards outward and material de- 
tails. Differences of capacity and 
vocation may entail differences in 
men’s external lot in life. But at 
least there must be no arbitrary or 
artificial inequalities. Full and gen- 
uine equality of consideration is de- 
manded. The spirit of “I will give 
unto this last even as unto thee” 
must not be violated. “For whom 
Christ died” is the charter of those 
of humble degree. 

(c) At the same time it must be 
emphasized that the individuality 
which we have found it necessary to 
stress is essentially a social individ- 
uality. It can only fulfill itself, or 
bear its best fruits, in the full 
stream of social life, and by enter- 
ing into manifold and penetrating- 
ly intimate social relations. A fra- 
ternal, codperative life of the com- 
munity is indispensable. Mankind 
is the family of God the Father Who 
“maketh man to be of one mind in 
an house.” Further, all Christians 
(and therefore by rights all man- 
kind) form the mystical body of 
Christ. “Is Christ divided?” is a 
question applicable to all the rela- 
tions of life. 

(d) There remains another es- 
sential Catholic requirement, which 
is quite equally important with the 
two just noticed: though it has 
been far less emphasized in current 
“Christian Socialism.” Society, on 
the Catholic view, is regarded as 
essentially a communitas communi- 
tatum—the “communitates” in 
question being familias. Marriage 
and the family are an indispensable 
foundation-stone of any Christian 
society. We cannot get away from 
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Our Lord’s emphatic affirmation of 
the doctrine of Genesis that mar- 
riage is an integral part of God’s 
original plan of the world. The 
sanctity of family life must be up- 
held. This consideration alone 
would suffice utterly to condemn 
any system in the least like Russian 
Communism. 

Further, we can go on to draw 
somewhat more specific corollaries 
from the principles just laid down. 

What has been said about the 
sacredness of personality, taken in 
conjunction with our insistence on 
a truly fraternal society, must in- 
volve a strong emphasis on the 
principle of justice in all social re- 
lations. Not least of course must 
this apply to matters of buying and 
selling, to the reward of labor, and 
so forth. It cannot for one moment 
be allowed, for instance, that (as 
some modern professedly Christian 
teachers have actually urged) 
“wages” being an economic and 
“justice” an ethical term, the two 
can never be bracketed together. 
This must remind us that the “Just 
Price” was the keystone of the 
great Catholic social tradition. 
This was the basic and the domi- 
nant idea of the moral economics, 
or economic morality, of the Middle 
Ages. If any guidance at all is to 
be found in the traditional Catholic 
sociology, then some place must be 
found in a Christian society for at 
least this principle. It has been 
said that, under modern industrial 
conditions, a direct revival of the 
Just Price in its actual medieval 
form would seem to be impractica- 
ble. But, even so, the fundamental 
idea of it must somehow be effec- 
tively expressed in economic ar- 
rangements. The idea of a moral 
standard underpinning and stabiliz- 
ing what would otherwise be the 
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merely material and mechanical 
operation of “supply and demand” 
—an idea carrying with it the de- 
mand of moral first charges on in- 
dustry—is one of the minimum 
postulates of a Christian economic 
system. 

This same demand for the honor- 
ing of human personality, and par- 
ticularly its claim to freedom and 
self-determination, imperatively re- 
quires some effective measure of 
private property. But this is still 
more necessitated by that cham- 
pionship of the family to which 
Christianity is inevitably pledged. 
On this latter ground alone Cath- 
olics cannot support Communism or 
even any extreme measure of Col- 
lectivism. 

And this postulate of private 
property is unequivocably upheld 
by the whole orthodox tradition of 
Christianity, from its earliest ex- 
pressions in the New Testament 
downwards. It is true indeed—and 
ought to be strongly enforced—that 
the genuinely Catholic and Chris- 
tian conception of property differs 
profoundly from that assumed in 
most of the current anti-Socialist 
propaganda of the present day. In 
the Christian Church, in its classical 
periods, the idea of private property 
was always held in solution (so to 
say) within an all-pervasive atmos- 
phere of sociality. Some of the 
most prominent teachers, indeed, 
had a very strong temperamental 
leaning themselves towards volun- 
tary Communism. In some of their 
occasional utterances they seem on 
the very verge of precipitating 
themselves into an actual Commu- 
nist philosophy: the point is that 
none of them ever actually did 
plunge over the brink! 

In the orthodox tradition, a Chris- 
tian man’s right, title and posses- 
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sion of his goods has never been de- 
nied. As regards the New Testa- 
ment, for instance, the decisive ut- 
terance on this point is to be found 
in St. Peter’s words to Ananias. 
Communism, as a social theory, has 
been held only in heretical sects. 
The voluntary practice of actual 
Communism has, very wisely, been 
confined to celibate communities. 
The conduct of the original Jeru- 
salem church is not an example of 
this. The various data in Acts 
show that the sharing of goods so 
freely practiced among the breth- 
ren stopped very considerably short 
of full and formal Communism: the 
words, “They had all things com- 
mon,” are evidently used in a large 
and rhetorical sense: it must be 
remembered that no phrase has, in 
history generally, been more com- 
monly so used. In any case, what- 
ever the exact degree to which this 
partial and approximate Commu- 
nism was pushed, it remained 
throughout completely voluntary 
(St. Peter’s words, already referred 
to, make this unmistakably clear). 
This makes the experiment a totally 
different thing from Communism 
regarded as a social system. 

But what has been said makes it 
clear that we cannot, as Catholic 
Christians, approve of anything like 
the present distribution of wealth. 
We must earnestly desire some- 
thing like a general diffusion of 
property. (It is to be noted that 
the very grounds on which St. 
Thomas Aquinas, for instance, de- 
fends private property imperative- 
ly, though only implicity, call for 
the very widest distribution of it.) 
It would seem then that our general 
ideal should lie rather in a Dis- 
tributist than in a Collectivist direc- 
tion. Of course a system whose 
dominant character is broadly Dis- 
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tributist might embrace within it- 
self a considerable measure of Col- 
lectivism. It may, or may not, be 
desirable to nationalize or socialize 
railways, mines, and a good many 
other things. Each case of this 
kind must be decided ad hoc on its 
merits; and that upon the most 
solid and realistic grounds of ex- 
pediency. The exact degree (if 
any) to which such collective own- 
ership of instruments of produc- 
tion or of lands for various pur- 
poses shall be carried, is a minor 
issue and not one of any particular 
interest from one point of view. A 
thoroughly Christian society might 
adopt a decidedly larger measure of 
such ownership, or none at all. The 
only point to be insisted on is that 
all shall enjoy, or be able without 
unreasonable difficulty to enjoy, a 
sufficient measure of property. 
Further, in order that property 
may duly fulfill its function of safe- 
guarding individual liberty (and 
perhaps, too, to secure its being a 
sufficient defense of the family), it 
would seem to be necessary that the 
receipt of unearned income should 
be allowed. Tradition has never 
forbidden this to Christians. The 
traditional Catholic prohibition of 
usury is here irrelevant. Even in 
its strictest form it never forbade 
all forms of unearned income. Not 
to dwell on the exceptions and dis- 
tinctions which were introduced as 
soon as certain special cases came 
to be seriously faced, the law at all 
times applied strictly and solely to 
interest on loans. The receipt of 
profits under a “contract of part- 
nership” (answering precisely to 
the dividends of an ordinary share- 
holder at the present day) it was 
never attempted to prohibit: nor 
was the taking of rent for land ever 
questioned. 




















In the letter, taking it as it was 
formulated in the very height of the 
Middle Ages, it would seem at least 
doubtful if the anti-usury law could 
be proved applicable to any case of 
interest-taking in our modern con- 
ditions. Yet underlying it were 
genuine ethical perceptions: it was 
indeed simply a special application 
of the principle of the Just Price. 
Ethically regarded, it means, rough- 
ly speaking, the condemnation of 
extortionate gain. And that the 
various forms of income obtaining 
to-day do include very considerable 
elements of an extortionate kind, it 
would be foolhardy indeed on Cath- 
olic grounds to deny. We must 
find means of purging the system 
of such elements. 

Our whole financial machinery 
would seem to have got out of 
hand. Apart from certain sinister 
and well-calculated policies, it 
seems at present to defy any kind 
of intelligent or socially motived 
control. It utterly baffles any at- 
tempt of intelligent citizens to 
understand it. It must somehow 
be called to order, reduced under 
intelligible principles, and directed 
towards the promotion of social 
good. All that Catholic Christian- 
ity as such can here do is to 
pose the problem: the finding of 
a practical answer to it must be 
a matter of wise statesmanship 
and sound technics. All we can 
say is that a drastically reformed 
monetary system (which at the 
present day means predominantly 
credit-system) is essential to the 
Christianizing of the economic or- 
der. The atmospheric conditions 
(so to say) within which all prop- 
erty is held require to be got right. 
They need to be far more truly 
social than they are if our society 
is to meet the indispensable Chris- 
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tian demand for unity and co- 
operation. And the economic at- 
mosphere of society, let us remem- 
ber, is, very largely indeed, consti- 
tuted by credit. 

But to return to the issue of un- 
earned income, too much has been 
made of St. Paul’s words as to the 
man who will not work. This is 
obviously one of the most casual 
obiter dicta in the New Testament. 
There is no warrant whatever for 
erecting it into a fundamental 
Christian principle. St. Paul was 
giving ad hoc advice for a particu- 
lar emergency in the Thessalonian 
church. Grave disorders there had 
to be dealt with somehow at once. 
Even if St. Paul was entirely right, 
in view of the circumstances, in the 
advice he gave, it does not follow 
that his dictum has any bearing on 
the question of what should be the 
permanent conditions of an inte- 
grally Catholic society. It is surely 
significant that these words torn 
from their setting, were adopted, 
with murderous effect, by the anti- 
Christian Bolshevists in Russia! 

The question must even arise 
whether unearned income, instead 
of being abolished, ought not to be 
universalized. It is at least well 
arguable that the ideal would be a 
universal social dividend: an un- 
conditional living income for all, 
which each would be at liberty to 
supplement by whatever he could 
earn in any honest way. 

Finally, the principle of indi- 
vidual self-determination and of 
through - and - through sociality, 
taken together, require that effect 
should be given in some shape or 
form to the Guild idea or ideal. On 
the other hand the handing over of 
the whole of industry to a complete 
and exclusive bloc of “National 
Guilds” would seem likely to prove 
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unpleasantly collectivist and _ seri- 
ously inimical to personal freedom. 
Still some kind of organization of 
a Guild type (probably varying 
very widely in different industries) 
would seem necessary to form a 
prominent element in any satisfac- 
tory society. At least these are two 
principles which must somehow be 
enforced: 

(i) Every worker must enjoy an 
effective measure of self-determina- 
tion. He must not be treated as a 
mere pawn in the game at the dis- 
cretion of irresponsible employers. 
He must have an assured status in 
his own industry, with a real voice 
in the conditions of his work. He 
must be, not, in any sense, an in- 
strument used in the industry at 
the will of others, but an intelli- 
gently codperating agent in it. 

(ii) The various workers in an 
industry should form a true Fel- 
lowship, concerning itself both 
with the interests and the true pur- 
pose of the industry as a whole. 
While such a Fellowship may 
rightly be interested in upholding 
the standard of life of its own 
members, it should above all be 
ambitious for the due fulfillment 
by the industry of its social func- 
tion. It should be earnest in main- 
taining a high standard of work 
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and cultivating the spirit of crafts- 
manship. 

It may be said that these two 
principles embrace all that is es- 
sential, from one point of view, in 
the Guild idea, and all in it with 
which a Catholic as such need con- 
cern himself. In detail they might 
no doubt be realized in exceedingly 
various manners. What we need 
to shun like the plague is any form 
of Utopia which involves the cover- 
ing of the whole social field by any 
uniform type of organization: all 
rigidity of social structure; all bu- 
reaucracy (and Guild administra- 
tion can be as objectionally bureau- 
cratic as State administration) ; all 
collectivist monopoly; and any ten- 
dency to organize and regiment on 
principle all the members of so- 
ciety. We must ardently desire, 
and may reasonably hope for, a 
form of society enormously more 
fraternal and united than our pres- 
ent one: one from which individ- 
ualism, in the sense of self-expres- 
sion without regard to social obli- 
gation, has been banished; but yet 
one presenting as much variety of 
texture as existing society, and al- 
lowing as much free-play for all 
who desire it as that does, after all, 
still secure for a certain number of 
individuals. 


























DESERT FRUIT 


By Mary BRENNAN CLAPP 


S I opened the sack of bananas, 

preparatory to peeling them 
for lunch, a brown, bold, shiny 
cockroach of the southwestern va- 
riety crawled out from under the 
fruit and waved his antennz at 
me. They were like magic wands 
that transformed my fragrant kitch- 
en, drop cookies cooling on the pan- 
try shelf, into that small hot kitchen 
where I had worked during happy 
and exciting years in the southwest. 
I breathed again the sand of the 
desert, I saw pepper-tree shadows 
wavering on the porch, I swept the 
line of tiny ants from the pantry to 
the back steps and smelled the 
peculiar perfume of the crushed 
mass. I stole into a darkened nurs- 
ery where little sweating bodies, 
clothed in the lightest and scantiest 
of slumber-suits, found relief from 
noon heat in restless napping. And 
I heard Eileen’s sweet and slightly 
foreign voice over the telephone 
again, asking me to come in for 
iced tea when the babies woke. 

My hands mechanically disposed 
of the cockroach as they had 
learned to do in those far gone 
days, and went on with the task of 
preparing the fruit for lunch. But 
my thoughts went roaming under 
olive trees; again I was watching 
for centipedes in the kitchen sink, 
or sitting on Ejileen’s porch next 
door after the babies were asleep 
for the night and the moon had 
whitened the desert and the late 
coolness made warmth, lingering 
in the stone railing of the porch, 
welcome to the body. 

The arrival of the mail and the 





hungry family broke my reverie. 
But it happened that there was a 
paper from the desert country, with 
“marked copy” stamped on it. We 
found the notice, in blue pencil 
parenthesis, of old Dr. Ormond’s 
death. We talked all during lunch 
of memories of the place and the 
people. The children grew wide- 
eyed at tales of centipedes, taran- 
tulas, lizards and jumping cacti. 
Their mouths watered for flavors 
they had forgotten—the ripe, pur- 
ple mulberries it was so easy to eat 
too many of; the scarlet pomegran- 
ates whose ubiquitous juice stained 
everything it touched and whose 
bitter rind, boiled, yielded a liquid 
that held magic soothing for mul- 
berry colic; and the ripe, golden- 
green figs rough to the touch and 
unpleasant to the taste until they 
were peeled and had stood in lem- 
on juice and sugar and then, icy 
from the cooler, were as nearly like 
ambrosia as mortal food could be. 
The children had forgotten too, of 
course, Ejileen’s singing to them 
from next door as they settled to 
rest on the sleeping porch, a desert 
song she had picked up somewhere: 


“Desert bloom is rare and fleet, 
And the fruit is bitter-sweet. 

But only under bitter rind 

Such clear nectar can you find.” 


They always used to call for an- 
other “drink” when she stopped. 
We laughed now to see them lift 
glasses all around the table even as 
we told them of it. 

After the children left for school 
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my husband and I still sat at the 
table, unable to dismiss from our 
minds events that the paper had 
revivified. 

“Remember Dr. Ormond the 
morning after Eileen died?” asked 
my husband. I nodded, as our eyes 
met in an apprehension of tragedy 
and beauty we had never been able 
to put into words. 

“You never told me all you knew 
about it.” 

“No, I never did,” I replied. “It 
had so many elements of our own 
still uncertain story in it that I be- 
lieve I was afraid it might be con- 
tagious.” 

“Do you mean they were not 
really happy?” 

“Eileen wasn’t,” I replied reluc- 
tantly. 

“How do you know?” 

“She told me once the prelimi- 
naries of what gave promise of be- 
ing a happy marriage, and the nurse 
told me how Eileen, the night she 
was so ill, half-conscious, sub-con- 
sciously alert as we are sometimes 
in illness, talked her heart out till 
they gave her dope.” 

“Betraying confidence?” 

“Well, I don’t think so, because 
before the nurse told me I had told 
her my own conjectures of some of 
the mental suffering I thought 
Eileen must have experienced.” 

“Tell me,” he said. 

“Have you time?” 

“If I cut the siesta,” he answered, 
looking at his watch, and by his 
use of the word, I knew how vividly 
those days had come back to him 
as they had to me. So we lin- 
gered at the luncheon table, and re- 
called together the story of Eileen 
Kavanaugh and Calvin Morse. 

Eileen was Irish, slightly for- 
eign, as the Catholic Irish, in spite 
of quick adaptation, seem for sev- 
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She was beauti- 
ful—ripe-rose madonna face with 
the fair skin of the northerner and 
the glossy black curls of the south- 
erner and the blue eyes that are 


eral generations. 


found only among the “Black 
Irish.” Her smile was the making 
of you for the time being. She 
spoke with a softness of utterance 
that was the apotheosis of the 
“flannel -mouthedness” heard in 
some parts of Ireland. When a 
baby smiled she said, “God love it,” 
and when a baby sneezed she said, 
“God bless it.” She tried hard to 
be good. Every night and morning 
she said her prayers, and she said 
grace before and after meals. She 
blessed herself when she heard 
thunder or when she sensed temp- 
tation. She went fasting to early 
Mass on Sunday. 

Calvin Morse was of Ohio ances- 
try, a son of a soldier of the Apache 
wars. He was young, strong and 
of keen mind. There had been no 
call to arms since his too early 
youth and he chose a profession he 
thought worthy of a soldier’s son. 
For it seemed to him no harder to 
die for one’s country as an Indian 
captive than to live for it as an hon- 
est lawyer. Calvin did not say his 
prayers every night and morning. 
And on Sunday mornings he put 
on old clothes and pruned his 
mother’s pomegranate hedge or did 
something equally useful and orna- 
mental in the grounds of the 
spreading, one-story, sycamore - 
shaded house that he had lived in 
all his life. Sunday afternoons he 
lay on the grass and read philoso- 
phy,—that is until he met Eileen. 

He did not consciously know the 
color of Eileen’s eyes, more than 
that they were the color of his 
dream of home, more than that 
they were cool in summer and 
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warm in winter, and of a light 
that philosophers would think was 
peace. How often we used to meet 
the two young people as we walked 
slowly with our toddlers, to the 
tennis courts for a set before the 
short twilight ended. They were 
accustomed that summer to stroll 
to the edge of the town in the wake 
of the city sprinkler that in early 
evening (evening hot as only des- 
ert sunset can be hot with the in- 
tensity of July and the humid 
threat of torrential rains) made a 
path of coolness through the ex- 
hausted air. Eileen told me of the 
fateful night when they had, after 
many long and bitter discussions, 
reached the point of breaking or of 
going recklessly on together into 
the land of heart’s desire. It was a 
night, she said, “to make the fairies 
weep.” There was heat lightning 
along the horizon and the hot air 
was so still that the slow movement 
of water in the irrigation ditches 
could be heard. Calvin was moody. 
Eileen was depressed. She thought 
life looked as barren as the white 
stretch of sand that began where 
the sprinklers turned back over the 
streets they watered. He thought 
the fans of the young palms were 
like arms outstretched in vain sup- 
plication to an unheeding God. The 
dialogue as she had repeated it, 
with “he said” and “I said,”’ came 
back to me. 

“I think we should settle it, 
Eileen,” Calvin exploded. 

“Yes,” she said, “we must.” 

“IT have let you pray for me and 
it has not helped.” 

“I have prayed only that you 
might not do wrong.” 

“T have not done wrong.” 

“Perhaps,” she proffered, “it is 
God’s will that we should not 
marry.” 


“Perhaps rather,” he said with 
an unhappy laugh, “it is your will.” 

That hurt. 

“Do not be so unkind! It is as 
hard for me as it is for you, except 
that I have a spiritual consolation 
that you have not.” 

“I think I love you enough to 
make you happy in spite of every- 
thing!”’ he exclaimed. 

“That is a vain thought,” said 
Eileen. “Oh, why argue longer? 
We only torture ourselves. I could 
be supremely happy with you, God 
willing! I cannot bear it!” Her 
face set in lines of pain, must have 
proved her words. And, drooping 
suddenly, she said simply, as if 
stating a fact just seen, 

“I must go away.” 

He must have felt himself go 
pulseless for an instant. Startled 
they looked deep and deeper into 
each other’s eyes. Hers were dark 
with suffering. Into his, incred- 
ulous at first, must have come 
realization, and then protest, and 
into his mind fierce questioning 
that brought its own answer. Could 
he? Could he give up his will, for- 
get his prejudice, overcome his dis- 


like? Could he? Could he? He 
was doing it! 
“Eileen!” His voice rang with 


something from which she almost 
recoiled. Then he spoke rapidly, 
boyishly, as if he could not wait to 
tell good news. 

“Eileen, I love you! You! You! 
That is the greatest thing in my 
life, greater than myself, than our 
differences. You need not give up 
anything dear to you. I will be 
generous. I do not care for any- 
thing else on earth or in heaven as 
I do for your happiness. I can 
make you happy.” 

Eileen could not speak at once. 
She said she must have seemed 
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cold-hearted, for she went sick with 
the memory of many hard things 
he had said of her faith and she 
could hardly believe that he now 
meant to take them back. Finally, 
half-heartedly, she asked: 

“And my going to confession, 
Calvin?” 

“I guess it will not be much 
worse than having you want to go,” 
he said. 

“And the .. .” she began eagerly 
and stopped, confused. 

“Yes, yes,” he hurried. “Yes, I 
know. It will be all right. Oh, 
Eileen, it will be heaven on earth 
with you. I have wanted you so. 


I will make the promises, you need 
not worry.” 

And so they were married. 

We spent many an evening with 
them in their little bungalow fitted 
simply, with loanings from Calvin’s 
mother—Navajo rugs and some old 


furniture—and with the few treas- 
ures Eileen had inherited from the 
last Westward Ho! of several gen- 
erations of Irish. There was a plain 
old sea-chest for a window seat. 
Eileen’s grandfather had carried 
his books and linen in it. There 
was a blue bowl, Spanish, she said, 
whose legend was of having been 
brought home from Spain by a de- 
scendant of some Kavanaugh swept 
over seas in the Flight of the 
Earls. There was a small black 
wooden Celtic cross — bog-wood — 
carved with Druidic symbols, sold 
in America to help the ill-fated Nun 
of Kenmare raise funds for her 
poverty-stricken school in Ireland. 
There was a Gaelic prayer-book in 
green and gilded tooled leather. 
And there was a picture of the 
Maid of Erin with her long white 
hand lifted to sweep the harp- 
strings into plaintive music. 

In the bedroom where later lit- 


tle Mona’s white crib found a cor- 
ner, there was Eileen’s rosary on a 
nail in the wall beside her bed, a 
white and gold statue of the Mother 
of Christ on the fire-place mantel, 
and Ejileen’s black-bound Key of 
Heaven beside it. 

“There was Calvin’s Bible,” in- 
terposed my husband at this point. 

“You remember he found it in 
the bottom of the bookcase the 
night we argued over “pax homini- 
bus bon voluntatis.” 

“Yes,” I said, “there was some of 
Calvin in that house, his books, in- 
cluding things on the Index that 
Eileen never could feel safe in dust- 
ing—Balzac, you remember, and 
Victor Hugo with the horrid pic- 
tures.” 

There were Renan and Rousseau 
and Voltaire, too, and even some of 
Anatole France, for whom Eileen 
had a peculiar horror because of 
his Catholic boyhood when he was 
so good, as Calvin told her, that he 
had to make up things to tell in 
confession. 

“No one could be so _ good,” 
Eileen would say. “Even the Pope 
confesses every day.” 

And Calvin would tease her 
about the danger of herself confess- 
ing only once a week. And she 
would insist that Anatole, the child, 
had not been honest with himself, 
or had held too low ideals, “lower 
than his highest understanding,” as 
she put it, and so had come to a 
bad end. “For being good,” she 
explained, “is a strife with the soul, 
and the lazy will lose to the soul.” 
It sounded like Irish mysticism. 
Calvin who had read more philoso- 
phy than Eileen dreamed existed, 
wondered where she got it. “It 
comes with the beads,” she said. 

They seemed to be living a happy 
life. Eileen went alone to church, 
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feeling now and then some loneli- 
ness of course, but also perhaps 
some relief from the all-encompass- 
ing comradeship of one who had 
dismissed, apparently, all spiritual 
exploration but her. We thought 
when he teased her with passages 
from Renan and from Balzac, and 
she argued, so happily sure of the 
rightness of her own faith, that he 
was in reality trying to bring out 
her point of view, hoping perhaps 
to find it appealing. But Eileen got 
tired of arguing after a year or 
so, and engrossed in thoughts of 
Mona’s arrival, resented as an in- 
trusion almost, Calvin’s teasing, 
which was degenerating, I began to 
suspect, into semi-unkindness. 
One night when I was there she 
broke down completely, weeping as 
if she never could stop. Poor 


Eileen! She was ill, she was weary, 
she was alone in spirit though she 


did not know it. She was looking 
down the “lonesome road” to suf- 
fering and temporary desolation 
that no human love can share, how- 
ever it yearns to. Calvin was moved 
and contrite. I left them nearer 
perhaps in this unhappy climax 
than they had been since that night 
when they had almost parted. 
Eileen’s strife was to continue 
for many months, in fact for as 
long as she lived after that, a strife 
with the body also. Dr. Ormond 
who knew all the subtleties prac- 
ticed by the dreadful disease that 
not even southwest sunshine could 
always repel or arrest, had a watch- 
ful eye on her. Mona was beautiful, 
strong and happy, as a child of love 
should be. But Eileen experienced 
none of the elation that comes with 
renewed strength. I took her to 
Mass in the car some mornings, ear- 
ly to avoid the heat, but after one 
Sunday when she fainted I urged 


her no more. She was not indiffer- 
ent, 1am sure. She was in a patho- 
logical reaction from the security 
of faith and the sweetness of reli- 
gious ardor that St. Teresa calls 
spiritual dryness and accepts as a 
cross to be borne for the ecstasy of 
tears and fertility to follow, all the 
more lovely because like desert 
bloom they come when the mind is 
ready to faint from barrenness. 

But Eileen was too tired to sym- 
bolize or interpret. An apathy not 
to be pierced by either metaphysics 
or material cares, except where 
Mona was concerned, seemed to be 
her body’s defense against steadily 
lowering vitality. Dr. Ormond 
recommended as a last chance a 
delicate operation, and Eileen went 
to the hospital. 

“Tell me now what the nurse 
told you,” said my husband. And 
I recalled as accurately as I could 
the evening after the funeral when 
the nurse and I, having put little 
Mona to bed and persuaded Calvin 
to go for a ride with my husband, 
sat on Eileen’s porch and medi- 
tated to each other on the mystery 
of her failure. 

The pain, the nurse said, had 
seemed endless to Eileen. And they 
had to tell her there was more to 
come for all had not gone quite 
well with her. Dr. Ormond was 
grave and quiet. The nurse held 
her wrist. But they knew that they 
seemed far away to Eileen, and 
dim, and finally gone in a mist of 
pain through which she floated to 
no haven. She began to chatter. 

She had not troubled lately to 
consider that she might die, she 
said. She had not for a long time 
thought of those old, familiar 
prayers for a happy death.—“Grant 
that I may pass my days in the prac- 
tice of justice and holiness—Have 
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mercy on me when mine eyes, dim 
and—when my soul trembling on 
my lips shall bid farewell—receive 
me into Thy bosom”—She who had 
used to make her peace with God on 
every little occasion of change, be- 
fore a picnic, a sail, a short jour- 
ney, in case death might come sud- 
denly, had forgotten death. Was 


she in mortal sin? She started ter- 
ribly, and the nurse laid a cool 
saying: 


hand on her forehead, 
“There, there!” 

She used to love God. Oh, how 
she had loved him! And Life and 
God and all His world! How she 
had loved! She opened her eyes 
as if at a light in this fog of suffer- 
ing, exclaiming at a memory of 
how she who then knew so little of 
pain, used to offer all her little 
pains to God for those she loved. 
Another thought like a nearer light 
came. She might offer her life to 
God for Calvin. Dear Calvin, she 
moaned, tears of weakness on her 
lashes. She might offer her very 
soul for Calvin! 

“There, there!” the nurse soothed 
her. “You must keep still and save 
your strength. Do not talk now. It 
will be all right with God.” 

But Eileen could not stop. She 
cared more for his soul than for 
her own. He had said something 
like that to her once. She loved 
him. She would gladly bear the 
punishment if God would save his 
soul. If she gave her soul for Cal- 
vin she would never see him again! 
Not see him . .. but he would be 
safe. She would not see God! But 
if she loved Calvin’s soul more than 
her own. . 

“Put her to sleep,” said the doc- 
tor, “she can’t stand this.” 

Some one was hurting her. She 
was too tired. God help Calvin. 
Would God tell him that she had 


given her soul for his? If God 
took care of him he would not need 
her. Not need her—new tears 
came. And then with a sigh she 
was asleep. 

Calvin came in. She was very 
white, the nurse said. The long 
Irish lashes were hardly darker 
than the shadows they rested on. 
Her red lips were bitten and their 
sweet curves distorted. Her hands 
lay at her sides, relaxed and waxen. 

Later that night Calvin came to 
our porch where some of us were 
waiting, sipping iced drinks until 
the night should be cool enough for 
adult sleep. We knew that Eileen 
was very sick. We had been speak- 
ing of her ripe-rose beauty and her 
little foreign mannerisms that were 
so delicate and appealing. Calvin 
thought she was a little better. 

He didn’t join us at breakfast as 
he had been accustomed to do since 
Eileen had gone to the hospital. 

I can still remember how hot it 
was and how heavy with flies the 
sticky paper was. Young Dr. Aberd 
came in for a moment for news of 
Eileen and for a look at our babies. 
He was taciturn and tense because 
of a turn for the worse in the epi- 
demic of dysentery among infants. 
Many had died. Finally Dr. Or- 
mond came in. 

“What's the news?” we asked, all 
three at a time. 

“Gone,” he said. 
night. Slept away.” 

Nobody said a word for a while. 
Then I couldn’t help voicing what 
had been in my mind for some 
time. 

“She gave up a good deal for Cal- 
vin, I think. God pity her!” 

“Yes, she did,” said the doctor. 
“And the pity is she needn’t have.” 
That was the end of the story. 

“Dr. Ormond was right,” said my 


“Gone at mid- 

















husband after a silence in which 
both our minds were busy, “she 
needn’t have.” 

I was silent. “Why, why?” was 
my question, as it had been for so 
long, concerning the just missed 
happiness of these two friends. 
Finally I said, 

“But she did, and they keep right 
on doing it.” 

“But you don’t,” he said. 

“No, I can’t.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I love my own soul too 
much. And anyway I can’t save 
you. You have to save yourself. I 
think perhaps you were born 
saved.” 

“Oh, you do, do you?” and he 
kissed my hand. “What I want is 
you and I want you to be yourself.” 

“I know,” I said, “I want you to 
be yourself, and the prayer I say 
for you is simply, “God bless him!” 

“Suppose I had not made the 
promises the Church required?” 

“I would not have married you.” 

“It was certainly curious,” he 
commented, “that Calvin made the 
promises and apparently’ kept 
them, yet Eileen gradually lost in- 
terest in what had been the greatest 
thing in her life.” 

“IT heard a speaker say once that 
the real Catholic is bound to be 
lonely.” 

“Are you lonely?” he asked, look- 
ing at me rather searchingly. 

“Every soul that knows itself is 
lonely,” I answered. “You are too.” 

“Was it loneliness, do you think, 
that conquered Eileen?” 

“Double loneliness, I think, the 
natural loneliness of the Catholic 
intensified, and the added loneli- 
ness of marriage.” 


“Loneliness of marriage?” he 
challenged me. 
“Yes, indeed,” I replied. “Eileen 
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did not see, as I think Calvin did, 
and you do too, that the life of love 
is the recurring loneliness of two 
individuals who renew their desire 
to be one. In realization the desire 
is endless because they cannot be 
one and at the same time retain 
their consciousness of two being 
one, a mystery like mathematical 
infinity where as soon as a number 
can be imagined it moves out of 
infinity. Eileen did not face it. She 
did not understand that her loneli- 
ness in marriage, as in religion, was 
proof positive of her individuality.” 

“It sounds endless,” he said. 

“We want it to be, don’t we? I 
am not afraid any more that you 
and I shall drift into unhappiness. 
But the Church is wise. She knows 
the loneliness, and that not all can 
see far enough to where two shall 
be one in God and need no more 
giving in marriage. So she puts 
obstacles in the way of intensifying 
loneliness.” 

“You sound like a theologian,” he 
said. 

“Poor Eileen,” I mused. “The 
mystery remains. The paradox of 
marriage can be felt but hardly 
told.” 

“You do not sound like a lonely 
lady now nor like a frightened one 
either. I shall have to go. Another 
paradox of marriage is that time 
seems to stop when we are together 
but really keeps going right along. 
Good-bye.” 

I cleared the table then, and sang 
to myself Eileen’s desert song, find- 
ing my voice quavering a bit when 
I came to the closing lines, for in- 
deed I knew how bitter-sweet was 
desert fruit and how deep the roots 
of the plant must be that bore it. 


“Desert gardens’ roots must be 
Deep as all Eternity.” 








EXIT, HYSTERIA 


By Grace TURNER 


UDDENLY the other day I rea- 
lized that I had been needing a 
number of things for a long time. 
I had not bought them but I did 
not mind. Two years ago I should 
have minded a great deal. To-day 
my salary is no smaller than it was 
and I am spending just as much 
money as I ever did—but for differ- 
ent things and without running into 
debt. I personally am not one of 
the casualties of the financial de- 
pression in the United States; nor, 
intimidated by the cataclysmic pov- 
erty that has overtaken some of my 
friends, have I begun to hoard my 
money. I merely spend it differ- 
ently. This is the effect which the 
depression has had on me and on 
thousands of other women of back- 
ground and status similar to my 
own. 

“There are a lot of things un- 
neessary to my happiness that I do 
not buy any more,” said a well-paid 
advertising copywriter. “Neither 
do my friends. It’s smart this year 
not to have too much.” She said 
the last sentence jestingly but she 
spoke more profoundly than she in- 
tended. 

We have all in the last few years 
been trying to do the smart thing 
at whatever cost. And the women 
who have paid most dearly are 
those with good but modest salaries 
or incomes. For the price to them 
has been a great number of rather 
unworldly interests that particular- 
ly make life worth living. Yesterday 
they were victims of the general 
hysteria of spending for show that 


identified the get-rich-quick period 
from which we so recently and so 
dismally emerged. To-day they are 
guided by a new criterion of sane 
spending. 

“Do you actually spend less 
money?” I asked my advertising 
friend. 

“No!” She was very emphatic 
but a bit wistful. “I don’t save a 
cent more than I used to and that 
troubles me a little. But I don’t 
try any longer to juggle my money 
so that I can spend more than I 
have. And that leaves me far less 
strained, far more free and happy. 
I don’t have to buy a lot of things 
I don’t really want in order to keep 
up with all the other people who 
are buying things they don’t want 
either.” 

The fact is important that of 
thirty women who were questioned 
in this matter, not one answered 
that she was spending less; all but 
one answered that they were spend- 
ing differently; and all but two an- 
swered that they were no longer 
getting into debt. 

The spending power of women in 
this country is very great. Accord- 
ing to a study made in 1929 by 
Lawrence Stern and Company, In- 
vestment Bankers, and “based on 
data from governmental and pri- 
vate sources,” it is estimated that 
approximately forty-one per cent of 
the individual wealth of the coun- 
try is controlled by women. 

“Many facts of outstanding in- 
terest indicating the financial im- 
portance of women were revealed 
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as follows,” said the Savings Bank 
Journal in reference to this study. 
“Women are beneficiaries of eighty 
per cent of the ninety-five billion 
dollars of life insurance policies in 
the United States. Women pay 
taxes on more than three and a 
quarter billions of individual in- 
come annually; women million- 
aires, as indicated by individual in- 
come tax returns, are as plentiful 
as men; women are receiving sev- 
enty per cent of the estates left by 
men and sixty-four per cent of the 
estates left by other women. More 
than eight million five hundred 
thousand women are gainfully em- 
ployed.” 

Women, then, control such a 
large amount of the national in- 
come as to make their attitude to- 
wards spending a matter of vast 
importance. It is they who keep 
a large proportion of American 
But it is 


money in circulation. 
they too who in recent years have 
helped to increase the country’s ex- 
penditures beyond what there is ac- 


tually money to pay for. They 
have lived through a period of go- 
ing morally bankrupt and of mort- 
gaging their own or their husband’s 
incomes for months or years ahead. 
It is desirable, according to finan- 
cial experts who are brooding over 
the present deflation of prosperity, 
that we should all keep money in 
circulation, that we should spend 
our money in order that the coun- 
try may make a speedy financial 
recovery. It could not be desirable, 
however, that we should spend be- 
yond our means; nor could the ex- 
perts quarrel with us for the de- 
termination to let our sense of 
values guide us in choosing the 
kind of things we are going to pay 
for. All life is a process of choices 
and rejections, and our skill in liv- 


ing is manifested by the judgment 
we display in choosing. This is 
true for faith, morals, ethics, learn- 
ing and friends. And it is true 
also of material possessions and ac- 
quisitions. That we have come to 
a more wholesome respect for fun- 
damental material values and a 
greater indifference to imperma- 
nent superfluities is not only good 
Catholic ethics but a sound na- 
tional attitude. It would seem to 
be a stabilizing process. Certainly 
it is a sane one. And the indica- 
tions are that it has ushered in an 
era of good sense and good taste. 
There are still people in the United 
States who care about these. 

It was impossible for most of us 
to live through the past two win- 
ters without being challenged at the 
bar of our own consciences. A few 
dull souls remained impervious, but 
to the majority work assumed a re- 
newed dignity, jobs or regular in- 
comes became something to be 
thankful for and extreme personal 
extravagance took on the demeanor 
of effrontery. The rare cases of 
callous indifference only sharpened 
our sensitiveness. 

Women are fundamentally con- 
cerned with standards of living. 
The upkeep of home and insurance, 
provision for suitable vacations and 
for the kind of luxuries that indi- 
cate a good standard of personal or 
family life are normally of supreme 
interest to them. In the extrava- 
gant days to which, though reluc- 
tantly, we have said adieu, there 
was a wholesale sacrifice of perma- 
nent standards in favor of unsub- 
stantial excesses. The proud bear- 
ing and sartorial perfection of the 
wage-earning women on our streets, 
in our offices and sharing our pews 
had long been a familiar sight. It 
left with strangers the impression, 
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and almost convinced us, that there 
were only the wealthy in America 
and there was a stigma in not being 
among them. And so the sober and 
the intelligent emulated the trivial, 
saying even their prayers expen- 
sively, if at all, and dropping a 
dime from the elegant interior of 
their handbags into the unpreten- 
tious and needy collection basket. 
This hysterical emphasis on a glit- 
tering exterior helped to break 
down morale, already subject to 
heavy strain. We needed to be 
shocked into sanity. That the 
shock should have come through 
the tragedy of business depression 
and unemployment is unfortunate. 
Let us hope, however, that we shall 
profit by the discipline and turn 
ourselves and our children squarely 
in the direction of moderation, real 
values and good taste. 

One of the genuine social lead- 
ers in New York City, a woman of 
means, culture and tradition, em- 
phasizes particularly the rebirth of 
good taste and the preference for 
moderation as a really fine fruit 
which the misery of poor business 
has produced. 

“The reaction against the nou- 
veaux riches is here,” she said. 
“And in late years it seems to me 
that we've all been too nouveaux 
riches. How could we not be? 
When I was a girl, we mentioned 
a millionaire as an extraordinary 
person. And a millionaire here in 
New York City really meant one of 
the Vanderbilts. But since the War 
a millionaire has been a poor man. 
A man with an income of $50,000 
a year can hardly meet the de- 
mands which his position makes 
on him. Six or seven thousand a 
year for an apartment, perhaps two 
children in college, several thou- 
sand dollars for servants, other 


thousands for doctors’ bills, den- 
tists’ bills, summer vacations—no, 
he can’t make the grade, that’s all. 
He is a poor man. But he’s in a 
better position to-day than he was 
before the crash. He spends as 
much money but he gets more for it 
—more happiness and freedom, at 
any rate. 

“Simplicity and culture,” she 
went on, “have begun to count 
again. It’s not the display a woman 
can make that matters now; it’s 
what she has inside her own skin.” 

“What practical effect has all 
this had on you and the other wom- 
en you know? Do you yourself 
spend less money?” I queried. 

To the last question her answer 
was exactly that of the salaried 
women. “No, I don’t spend less 
money. But at the first of each 
month I don’t have more bills than 
I can pay. For instance, the other 
day my maid said to me, ‘Mrs. 

, aren’t you going to get 
some new dinner dresses?’ 

“ ‘No,’ I told her. ‘I have enough 
and several of them I’ve hardly 
worn at all. No one will notice that 
I’m not wearing a new dinner dress. 
And if people do notice, I don’t care 
and neither will they.’ 

“Of course, I’m not conscious of 
having saved money on dinner 
dresses. In fact, I haven’t saved it. 
The thing I have done is not to 
spend more money than I have. 
And the women I know are doing 
exactly that—spending money they 
have but not spending money they 
haven’t.” 

“What about Mrs. D?” I asked 
her. “She has so much money she 
couldn’t spend her income.” 

“Yes,” said my friend, “she has. 
And she spends it just the way 
she’s always spent it—lavishly and 
spectacularly. But she’s up against 
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the reaction I spoke of. She always 
has been up against it, really, but 
never with such finality as now. 
She has wanted to be a member of 
a certain club here in New York 
and I put her name up. Two years 
ago I thought she might getin. To- 
day I know that she won’t—ever.” 

“Isn’t that entirely due to the fact 
that she wasn’t born into the social 
set that does get in?” 

“No. It’s partly but not mainly 
due to that. Other women whose 
family had no social standing have 
got in. No, it’s more than anything 
else because she doesn’t know how 
to spend her money. She has prob- 
ably thirty thousand dollars to my 
one dollar; but she uses it badly. 
She thinks three men standing in 
the hall, splendid in buttons, will 
impress people. Well, they do; but 


not the way she wants to impress 
them. She’s always been criticized 


and laughed at but never so sharp- 
ly as in the last year or so. It’s as 
I told you. A reaction against vul- 
garity is here. Business depres- 
sion and unemployment woke us 
all up. We'd been so fascinated at 
seeing ourselves and everybody else 
make unheard-of money that we 
forgot there was anything else in- 
teresting and worth while in the 
world. But we’ve remembered it 
now and, please God, we won’t for- 
get again, no matter how much 
money everybody makes.” 
According to recent statements of 
bankers, prosperity is on the way 
back. It will receive a cordial wel- 
come. It will, we hope, restore 
most of the six million unemployed 
to deserved and self-respecting inde- 
pendence. To speed it, money must 
be spent and kept in circulation. 
Women are highly important fac- 
tors in this expenditure, but they 
have learned a valuable lesson. 


They have acquired a distaste not 
only for reckless investments but 
for spending far in excess of their 
salaries or incomes and for putting 
everything they have—and more 
than that—into too many perish- 
able superfluities. Moreover, many 
who formerly were able to turn a 
deaf ear to poverty and distress 
have begun to recognize their re- 
sponsibility toward other people be- 
side themselves. What their own 
hearts did not teach them, the 
weight of public opinion enforced. 
For public opinion has reflected 
pity and practical helpfulness in 
the misfortune of the past year. It 
is incredible that Catholic women 
should ever have waited for the 
goad of public opinion but perhaps 
there is hardly one of us who has 
not seen the incredible proved in 
the person of friend or acquaint- 
ance. 

It is not only the mature women 
who are conscious of a different 
standard to-day. The young wom- 
en from eighteen to twenty-three, 
the débutantes of the various strata 
(for at least in New York City there 
are débutantes in several different 
social strata) reflect a more critical 
and less materialistic attitude. 

A twenty-one year old girl said 
definitely that the sight of unem- 
ployed men standing in bread lines 
had affected her whole thought and 
action. It had done the same thing 
among her friends. 

“I have tried and tried,” she said 
seriously, “to figure out how I’d feel 
if I were one of these unemployed. 
I’ve become very conscious of how 
little I do with my money, and I’ve 
grown much more satisfied with 
what I have. Two years ago I 
wanted, wanted, wanted—oh, every- 
thing! I was terribly restless. It 
was really very hard on the boys 
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my friends and I went with. We 
all had in our minds the standards 
of the ultra-wealthy. We acted as 
if we already possessed the wealth, 
so possible did it seem to acquire. 
And without any real work either,” 
she added reflectively. 

“That’s changed now. Some- 
thing’s happened to us. We've 
taken hold of ourselves and said: 
‘Look here, you’ve been losing your 
head.’ And to-day no boy is afraid 
to say: “Well, I’m broke. Do you 
mind going down town in the sub- 
way?’ We don’t mind and we have 
just as much fun. We’re simpler. 
The younger girls dress a lot better 
for they can’t wear such elaborate 
clothes if they’re going to ride on 
subways. After the theater, too, 
they just go somewhere to eat and 
then come home. They don’t go 


somewhere else to dance.” 
“I think most girls dress better,” 


she added. “They just somehow 
seem to buy more conservative 
clothes. And they’re very critical 
of too much display about all sorts 
of things. Coming out parties are 
simpler. There was one this win- 
ter that everyone liked especially. 
It was a plain dance with good 
music and refreshments and lots of 
pretty clothes. It was a small, quiet, 
happy affair. But there was an- 
other upper middle-class débutante 
party that we hated. The girl’s 
parents have all sorts of money 
and they haven’t been touched by 
any financial depression. In the 
middle of the winter they took two 
floors of a hotel and transformed 
them into a plantation. The girl’s 
mother was a Southerner, and that 
gave them the idea. Honeysuckle, 
brought up from the South, fes- 
tooned the whole ceiling and the 
walls. Pillars made the entrance 
like a colonial mansion. It was all 


very elaborate and it shrieked of 
money. Of course, I suppose in a 
way that was a good thing for the 
money went into somebody’s pock- 
et. But most of the guests didn’t 
feel that way about it. People 
thought the whole thing in bad 
taste. The other intelligent middle- 
class people of the same circle were 
cutting down on expenses of that 
kind and spending their money for 
more solid things. 

“Most of us, the girls and boys I 
know,” she continued, “are more 
sober-minded than we were. We 
think a great deal more about 
homes and responsibilities and the 
kind of people we really want to be 
and the kind of lives we really want 
to live and much less about what 
we can do for excitement.” 

Does all this mean at long last 
the end of the hysterical decade 
following the War? It was a decade 
of greater hysteria among women, 
many of us admit, than among 
men. For thousands of women the 
unnatural excitement and speed en- 
gendered by the War were sus- 
tained afterwards on the high of 
unprecedented prosperity. No one 
wishes the present state of eco- 
nomic insecurity to continue. But 
many thoughtful women welcome 
release from the insecurity of en- 
tirely false standards. Home, hus- 
band, children, friends, self-sacri- 
fice and restraint,—these things are 
of real value to women. The wise 
use of possessions, the sustaining 
of culture and good taste, the pre- 
cepts of Catholic Christianity,— 
these are ideals without which in- 
telligent well-bred women cannot 
be contented. 

“I feel,” said a young matron 
looking at a long row of shoes she 
had extracted from her store- 
closet, “I feel as if I had been crazy 

















and had just come to my senses. 
Look at those shoes—ten pairs of 
them. They’re not worn out at all; 
they’re not even shabby. But they 
do need to go to a cobbler, and that’s 
where I’m going to take them. For 
years, I’ve been putting aside shoes 
like that and then finally giving 
them to my maid. I don’t know 
how many pairs of shoes I must 
have bought in the last ten years. 
I'm glad I don’t know. It makes 
me feel perfectly wicked. Now the 
cobbler will get some work to do. 
And the money I’d spend for ten 
pairs of new shoes I'll spend on 
having some work done on the 
house. It needs it but I’ve kept 
putting it off because I haven’t been 
able to afford to have it done. No 
wonder I couldn’t afford it. All I’ve 
done is buy more things all the 
time — things I didn’t need or 
want.” 

A survey of my own affairs dur- 
ing the last ten years shows a dis- 
carding of certain social niceties 
and courtesies because they cost 
money. In their place it shows a 
doubling and tripling of the sums 
spent on myself—on the exterior 
things that would show. I began 
unconsciously to compete with 
women having several times my in- 
come. I could not do that and con- 
tinue to remember my friends’ 
birthdays or to send remembrances 
home as often as I used to. But I 
never had so many purses, com- 
pacts, fol-de-rols, evening bags, and 
dresses discarded because I did not 
quite like them after I purchased 
and brought them home. I got into 
a habit of buying carelessly, partly 
because I was busy and could not 
devote too much time to my pur- 
chases, but partly because I had 
caught the fever of buying. To con- 
fess this is disagreeable; but as I 
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turn my mind over my friends I 
know that, for whatever comfort it 
may give me, they were doing ex- 
actly what I did. Yet I believe we 
would all admit that we had not 
been happy and that we had not 
been ourselves. We were possessed 
with spendthrift demons. 

For me personally it is enjoyable 
to entertain my friends. I should 
rather manicure my own nails, 
shampoo my own hair, economize 
on taxis, get along without loung- 
ing pajamas, buy few hats but good 
ones, frequent less expensive places 
than the fashionable hotels when 
I am having dinner with other 
women—and have enough money 
left in a month to be able to invite 
a guest over the week-end without 
having to worry whether I have 
sufficient cash in my purse to pay 
for the tickets for the theater and 
hire a taxi to bring us home after- 
wards. I want a surplus to allow 
for having friends easily and gra- 
ciously to tea in my own apartment. 
When some one gets sick, I want to 
be able to send flowers at once and 
not to wait miserably for another 
check to come in and then send my 
roses with a belated little note that 
tries to put a considerate front on 
tardiness. I want to be able to help 
out when some one has a streak of 
bad luck. In short, I want a mar- 
gin for amenities and emergencies. 

Furthermore, I want a definite 
place in my budget for a number of 
housewifely decencies. This is not 
because they are housewifely; it is 
because they represent standards of 
living that I admire. In my apart- 
ment, I like nice things. It is a 
satisfaction to have good towels 
and plenty of them, to know that 
there is a sufficient supply of sur- 
plus sheets on the occasions when 
we have a succession of over-night 
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visitors. It is refreshing to have 
the sofa upholstered when the cov- 
ering grows too shabby. An occa- 
sional etching or a beautiful vase 
adds considerably to my content- 
ment. Window-curtains and dra- 
peries must be renewed when they 
need it if my home is to maintain 
a certain atmosphere of charm 
which means much to me. It is a 
mental necessity to add regularly 
to my books and to subscribe to a 
number of magazines that stimulate 
and inform me. Expenditures for 
all these things are justifiable. 
More than that, they belong in my 
scheme of life and have a valid 
claim upon me. They are part of 
a sane and ordered existence. 

Most of all, however, I want to 
contribute as generously as my 
means allow to the welfare of that 
Church whose spiritual activities 
have more value in my life than any 


friend however dear or any group of 


friends however important. If I am 
to be guided by a sense of values, 
I cannot ignore the claim of those 
which are eternal nor can I for- 
get those things which my soul 
needs. 

With women spending the vast 
amount of money they control more 
freely on the solid and enduring 
things, more carefully on super- 


fluities, many unsteady and disin- 
tegrating forces in the life of to-day 
will begin to be checked. Reckless- 
ness, excitement, a prolonged na- 
tional mood of finding nothing in- 
teresting except what is expensive 
and attention-getting are closely 
related to godlessness, an increas- 
ing divorce rate, crime and the 
prevalence of loose morals. They 
help to undermine the influence of 
the Church and to dull our spiritual 
sensitiveness. A reaction against 
vulgarity and the reappearance of 
good taste are forces to help us to- 
ward personal Catholicity and to- 
ward national integrity of stand- 
ards. The ears of American women 
are becoming more and more recep- 
tive to standards, security, a comely 
and enduring, if less exciting, way 
of living. It seems probable that 
they will do something more than 
theorize about child care and child 
training, and that they will spend 
themselves in the creation of real 
homes. It seems also probable that 
in their personal lives they will 
value more the fundamental beau- 
ties of life and value less the riot 
of too much money and too much 
leisure. I think they are tired of 
hysteria and sick to death of keep- 
ing up with the bucket-shop for- 
tunes of the Joneses. 
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INORITIES, though sometimes 
considered a nuisance among 

men of science as among other peo- 
ples, are occasionally of service in 
keeping a militant majority from 
becoming too cocksure about ques- 
tions which they consider closed for 
all time. Of course, there are some 
closed questions, even in natural 
science; but the history of science 
gives us many instances where theo- 
ries have had a triumphant vogue 
for fifty years, or a hundred years, 
or even for much longer periods, 
and yet turned out to be wrong 
after allt. Often an alternative 
view which had been vigorously re- 
pressed for a long period has ulti- 
mately been found to be correct and 
has been rehabilitated as scientific 
truth. Accordingly, while we all 
admit the triumphant sway of the 
theory of organic evolution at the 
present time and during the past 
five or six decades, it may not be an 
entire waste of time to consider 
some stubborn facts which have 
proved incapable of assimilation by 
the popular theory. Science is al- 
ways best promoted by facing cou- 
rageously those troublesome facts 
which our theories do not explain. 
First our terms should be de- 
fined. The word “evolution” is 
sometimes used in the general sense 
of development or mere change. 
Two hundred years or so ago it was 
the common term used to designate 
the development of the embryo from 
the ovum; until the time of Charles 
Darwin it was seldom used in any 


1See A History of Some Scientific Blunders, 
by George McCready Price. New York, 1930. 


other sense. To-day it is used by 
many writers who have in mind 
merely the theory that our domestic 
breeds of dogs have sprung from 
some original wild forms like the 
wolf; that our wheats and other 
grains are probably the improved 
forms of wild grasses; that our do- 
mestic cat, and all the lions and 
tigers and leopards and the other 
members of the cat family, have 
come from some common original 
stock. Apparently there are many 
people who can deal with such a 
restricted problem without caring a 
fig about the larger aspects of the 
case; they do not care to see the 
distant scene, one step seems 
enough for them. But in the mind 
of many millions of people the 
theory of evolution chiefly connotes 
the idea that man has descended 
(or ascended) from some sort of 
“primitive” animal which, whether 
or not he could be classed as an 
ape, certainly could not be called a 
human being. This is the more re- 
stricted but the more common use 
of the term, it is the form of the 
problem which is of most interest 
and importance; hence it will be 
the sense in which we are to use 
the word in the present discus- 
sion. 

But let us agree on some facts 
which will not be here disputed. I 
am willing to grant that probably 
the two hundred or more kinds of 
wheats, which always breed true 
and act wonderfully like distinct 
species, are all of a common de- 
scent. It is probably true that 
members of the Felidz or the cat 
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family, including the lions and 
tigers and panthers and all the oth- 
ers, have had a common ancestry. 
It seems to me very probable that 
the bison, the yak, the aurochs, and 
all the other “species” of the 
Bovidz are of one stock. The six 
hundred “species” of humming 
birds are doubtlessly related; and 
so on almost without number. I 
see no reason to doubt that this gen- 
eral principle runs all through the 
plant and animal kingdoms, and 
that there are very many more 
“species” now in the world than 
there were, let us say, immediately 
after that great world-catastrophe 
called the Deluge, which as we shall 
see is as well authenticated as many 
of the other great events of man’s 
early history. Mendelism has given 
us some hints as to how these “spe- 
cies” may have arisen; though I 
hardly think that this is the entire 
explanation of either the multitu- 
dinous “species” of plants and ani- 
mals or of the races of mankind. 

It seems also probable that the 
physical geography of such parts of 
the world as the west and the north 
of Europe has changed consider- 
ably during the last few thousand 
years. Land connections probably 
once existed where now we see 
only eroded shores, on either side. 
Changes of level may possibly also 
have occurred here and _ there; 
though our modern observation is 
that these changes of level are 
slight, they occur suddenly and are 
accompanied by earthquakes; and 
there is no reliable evidence of the 
slow see-sawing up and down of all 
the coasts, Lyell and his followers 
used to teach. Suess and Douglas 
Johnson have settled this point. 

Doubtless also very many of our 
modern kinds of plants and animals 
are quite indistinguishable from 


kinds found as fossils in the rocks. 
Thousands of our modern species 
are without doubt related to the 
somewhat similar species which 
are found in the rocks but which, 
because of some slight but unim- 
portant differences, are now given 
distinct specific or even distinct 
generic names. The old theory that 
all the fossils must be called ex- 
tinct, and accordingly must be giv- 
en distinct specific names or even 
distinct generic names, still sur- 
vives as a harmful prejudice hang- 
ing over from the days of Cuvier; 
and it has created mountains of dif- 
ficulty and confusion for those who 
desire to correlate the floras and 
faunas of our modern world with 
the forms found buried in the fos- 
siliferous strata. 

One point relating to the moral 
and religious aspects of the evolu- 
tion theory may be briefly men- 
tioned in passing. It is conceivable 
that a Deity might have created the 
modern animals and plants by 
means of some natural method of 
development from a single primi- 
tive cell prolonged out over im- 
mense periods of time, as the evo- 
lution theory assumes. But the doc- 
trine of the survival of the fittest 
involves so many moral atrocities 
that I am not willing to concede 
that a kind, loving Being, such as 
the God of Christianity, could ever 
have made man by means of such 
a cruel, fiendish process as the the- 
ory of man’s animal origin inev- 
itably involves. One of the gods of 
India, or of Greece or Rome or 
Egypt, might have done so; but not 
the God of Christianity. 

And I am sure that we have a per- 
fect right to judge of a scientific the- 
ory by its philosophic and religious 
implications. We get into all kinds 
of confusion and logical difficulties 
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whenever we make hard and fast 
distinctions between what we learn 
from nature and what we have 
learned from moral and religious 
experience. The God Who made 
the world is the same Being who 
has implanted in our natures cer- 
tain definite realizations of right 
and wrong, He is the same Being 
Who has made our minds to func- 
tion as they do; and it is a false 
method entirely for us to divide off 
what we term “natural science” 
and “ethics” and “religion” and 
“philosophy” into water-tight com- 
partments, where each is distinct 
by itself and has no possible logical 
connection with any of the others. 
Any system of thinking which 
would forbid us correlating these 
together, which would say that 
we must not use the assured re- 
sults of morals and religion in our 
estimate of a far-reaching scien- 
tific theory of the origin of man- 
kind, must be a wrong system of 
thinking entirely. God is one; His 
universe is a unity; and I am sure 
it is good sound sense to assume 
that He has given us a revelation 
in the natural world which He de- 
sires us to understand, and which 
when understood will prove to be 
in full harmony with all that He 
has given us through the revelation 
of His Son. And those who profess 
to have accepted the teachings of 
the incarnate Creator have a right 
to be suspicious of any cosmic 
philosophy about the origin of 
mankind which is so completely op- 
posed to every ethical teaching of 
the Master about the nature of those 
principles of wisdom and benevo- 
lence which underly all the govern- 
ment of God. 

But with the admissions listed 
above, and with the caveat based 
on the moral implications of the 


theory, I am now ready to take up 
some of the scientific reasons why 
I consider the evolution theory to 
be only another blunder. The fa- 
miliar argument from morphology 
or comparative anatomy will not 
concern us; for the anatomical and 
physiological resemblances between 
man and some of the higher mam- 
mals is only a weak argument at 
best, and can never be made strong- 
er than a mere analogy. The argu- 
ment based on the many supposed 
useless organs, as vestigial remains 
of parts formerly more useful, has 
been steadily discredited with the 
discovery of important uses for 
these supposed useless relics of an- 
tiquity; for as Sir Arthur Keith has 
himself admitted, “our list of ‘use- 
less’ structures decreases as our 
stock of knowledge increases.” 
(Nature, December 12, 1925.) The 
entire theory of recapitulation, or 
the so-called “biogenetic law’ so 
much overworked by Haeckel, has 
been so completely renounced by 
the leading teachers of comparative 
embryology that it is useless to re- 
vive the discussion here. As for 
the theory of the inheritance of ac- 
quired characters and the theory of 
natural selection, the two attempts 
to explain the method of transform- 
ism, both have fallen into serious 
discredit, the former because no one 
can point to a single example which 
has stood the test of critical anal- 
ysis, the latter because, to quote the 
words of John Burroughs written 
just before he died, Darwin “has 
been shorn of his selection theories 
as completely as Samson was shorn 
of his locks.” 

What still remains of the evolu- 
tion theory is a vague, ill-defined 
conviction, based on the supposed 
evidence of geology, that living 
things have existed on the earth for 
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untold millions of years, that they 
began as small “primitive” organ- 
isms and have advanced in size and 
complexity during the millions of 
ages until the present floras and 
faunas have resulted, man among 
the rest; and it is quite generally 
thought that a purely naturalis- 
tic development of these “early” 
“primitive” forms into the larger 
and higher “subsequent” forms is 
more reasonable than to suppose a 
large number of successive and 
separate creations. The continued 
persistence of great numbers of 
small lowly forms in our modern 
world, and the notorious lack of 
easy transitions from kind to kind 
in the supposed progress of geologi- 
cal history, are overlooked or disre- 
garded; and this vague general out- 
line of biological progress or devel- 
opment is to-day the final and es- 
sentially the only argument ap- 
pealed to by intelligent and candid 
men as proof of some general 
scheme of development or evolu- 
tion. This hitherto unquestioned 
and unassailed argument is the one 
that we must now consider briefly, 
though for the details of the case 
I must refer the reader to my two 
books dealing with this subject.? 

I confess that this vague general 
conviction based on the familiar 
succession of life during the geo- 
logical “ages,” would appeal to me 
if I could still retain any confidence 
in the accuracy of the popular ar- 
rangement of the fossils into al- 
legedly successive ages. But I have 
completely lost confidence in the 
ability of any one to discriminate 
among the fossils and assign some 
of them to one age and some to an- 
other; and my reasons for this loss 


2The New Geology, a Textbook for Colleges, 
by George McCready Price, 1923. 

Evolutionary Geology and the New Catas- 
trophism, by George McCready Price, 1926. 


of confidence must now be exam- 
ined briefly. 

The larger facts of geology admit 
of no dispute. Throughout all the 
continents we find stratified beds 
of sandstone, shale, or limestone 
which were obviously spread out by 
flowing water, in most cases prob- 
ably ocean water. Within these 
rocks we find remains of ancient 
animals and plants, some of them 
very similar to kinds now living on 
these same continents or in the seas 
and oceans, many of them found 
only in distant regions, with many 
others which are actually extinct. 

The problem is, How were these 
fossils buried? How were the great 
changes in earth and ocean brought 
about? 

Two alternative explanations pre- 
sent themselves; and these alterna- 
tives represent the two classes of 
answers which all down through 
the years have been given to this 
problem. If we consider the his- 
tory of this problem we see that 
these two answers have alternated 
with one another in public favor, 
sometimes the one and sometimes 
the other having had a vogue of fifty 
or a hundred years. The one in- 
terpretation says that slow imper- 
ceptible changes are constantly go- 
ing on in the way of exchange be- 
tween the land and the sea, that 
animals and plants are constantly 
undergoing transformation from 
one form to another, and that these 
allegedly modern changes, if pro- 
jected backward over long periods 
of time, are sufficient to account for 
all the changes recorded in the 
rocks or in the forms of life. The 
ancient Greeks taught this constant 
exchange of land and ocean; for 
the lands around the Mediterranean 
are covered with fossils, which may 
have been much more abundant on 














the top of the ground two thousand 
years ago than they are to-day. This 
is the theory of Uniformity, or what 
may better be called Uniformism, a 
doctrine which is of the very es- 
sence of the larger aspects of the 
evolution theory. 

The other interpretation is that 
of Catastrophism. At various times 
in the past this theory has been 
held quite unintelligently, some- 
times with many grotesque acces- 
sories. We are not here concerned 
with the history of its variant 
forms; we are dealing only with its 
present or modern form. What is 
termed the New Catastrophism is 
based primarily on two basic criti- 
cisms of Uniformism as in any 
sense an adequate geological the- 
ory, these two criticisms being sum- 
marized somewhat as follows: 

1. We have no reliable scientific 
proofs that slow exchanges of land 
and ocean are now going on any- 
where in our modern world. 

2. The portions of the ocean 
which are subject to movement are 
the parts at or near the surface; the 
depths of the oceans are absolutely 
still; hence nothing of the nature 
of a true stratified deposit is now 
being formed in the depths of the 
ocean, and hence the present bot- 
toms of our deep seas and oceans 
do not give us any present-acting 
method by which the forms of life 
there living could become buried in 
stratified beds of sand or clay. 

In addition to these two negative 
criticisms of Uniformism, the New 
Catastrophism points to the world- 
wide extinction of such animals as 
the dinosaurs at approximately the 
same time, to the many instances 
of fishes having been buried in pro- 
digious numbers in various locali- 
ties all over the globe, as well as to 
the fossil elephants and other semi- 
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tropical animals found as frozen 
mummies in immense numbers in 
the extreme arctic regions, and it 
says that these are objective proofs 
that a sudden world-catastrophe of 
some sort and of some dimensions 
(involving a sudden change of cli- 
mate) must have occurred in the 
past. And it then asks, If we make 
any reasonable allowance for what 
this world-catastrophe undoubtedly 
must have done in the way of kill- 
ing off other species besides the 
dinosaurs and the fishes and the 
elephants, how much will there be 
unaccounted for? And if this world- 
disaster has intervened between 
that ancient fossil world and our 
own, how can we with any show of 
accurate science begin to discrim- 
inate among the plants and animals 
which were then living and must 
have had to run the gantlet of this 
convulsion, and proceed to classify 
all their fossil forms into succes- 
sive ages 4a la percentage sys- 
tem of Lyell’s “living” and “ex- 
tinct” species, just as if such a dis- 
aster had never happened? 

But at the mere mention of the 
dinosaurs and the elephants in the 
same breath, the advocates of Uni- 
formism get very excited. A world- 
catastrophe of any kind or of any 
dimension is bad enough, but to 
lump together such age-separated 
fossils as the giant reptiles and the 
mammals is more than they can 
stand. They declare that it is too 
absurd for any sober consideration. 
We are asked in a pitying sort of 
way, “Don’t you know that the 
dinosaurs were all dead and gone 
long ages before the big mammals 
such as the elephants came into 
existence?” We humbly reply that 
we have heard of this as a theory, 
but have never seen it proved in any 
adequate manner; and we ask for 
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the objective proofs of this alleged 
great distinction in age. 

It is seldom that the evolutionary 
geologists will condescend to offer 
any proofs for their view that the 
dinosaurs did not live contempo- 
raneously with the “extinct” Ter- 
tiary mammals. When they do 
condescend to attempt any proof 
they usually want to take us over 
to England or Western Europe, or 
perhaps to New York State, to show 
us the nice regular sequence in 
which the fossiliferous strata there 
occur. Then they assure us that 
this same relative order of the fos- 
rils in the rocks always holds good 
all over the world, the total length 
of the fossiliferous series (or the 
depth of the stratified rocks) being 
some sixty or seventy miles, the 
fossils being found always in the 
same relative sequence. And they 


ask what this orderly sequence of 


the various fossils can possibly rep- 
resent except a general succession in 
the life upon the globe, the kinds 
lacking in one locality being sup- 
plied by those from others in other 
parts of the globe? 

But the Catastrophist is already 
familiar with the desposits in Eng- 
land and Western Europe and New 
York State, and he is also familiar 
with the history of how the first 
geological explorations were made 
in these countries. As a variation, he 
would like to take the evolutionary 
geologist on a little excursion to the 
Rocky Mountains in the latitude of 
Alberta and Montana. Here he 
would show his visitor the Cre- 
taceous shales and other soft beds 
comprising all the great-plains re- 
gion in front of the Rockies, and 
running horizontally under the 
mountains just as the soil runs un- 
der a building. On these Cre- 
taceous beds stand all the front 


ranges of the Rockies, the latter be- 
ing composed of very much harder 
limestones and quartzites, usually ~ 
in a normal or horizontal position, 
but almost completely destitute of 
vegetation and standing out against 
the horizon like so many huge 
cathedrals or castles, with their 
stratification clearly visible for 
many miles. 

But the puzzle for the evolution- 
ary geologist in this case is that the 
upper beds, comprising all the mass 
of the mountains, contain trilobites 
and other fossils classed as Paleo- 
zoic, while the beds down deep un- 
derneath contain dinosaurs and nu- 
merous other species characteristic 
of the Cretaceous. This is a direct 
and flat contradiction of the al- 
legedly “invariable” order; and yet 
it is no small or insignificant area 
which is thus found in this anti- 
evolutionary sequence. All _ the 
highest and most famous peaks of 
the Rockies throughout some five 
hundred miles of the Rockies are 
involved, Mount Robson, Crowsnest 
Mountain, Mount Cleveland, and 
Chief Mountain, including all the 
Glacier National Park of Montana 
and all the scenic portions of the 
Canadian Rockies around Banff and 
Lake Louise. All this favorite area 
for tourists is thus an example of 
beds in an order of succession 
which directly contradicts the evo- 
lutionist’s “standard” or “invari- 
able” sequence. 

Matters have now become decid- 
edly interesting. But the evolu- 
tionary geologist assures us that he 
can very easily explain it all. He 
says that there was a great fissure 
which formed somewhat west of the 
present line of the Rockies; the 
western side of this fault, he says, 
was lifted bodily high enough to 
bring the deeply-lying Paleozoic 
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beds as high as the upper beds of 
the Cretaceous, the lift or elevation 
being estimated at from two to ten 
miles. Then (so we are told) the 
entire mass on the west was pushed 
in one huge block over the surface 
of the soft underlying Cretaceous 
beds towards the east, the distance 
thus traveled being variously esti- 
mated at fifty miles or more, the ac- 
tual overlap which is now capable 
of being seen and measured, being 
in some places nearly fifty miles.* 
All this is astonishing enough, 
but not more astonishing than the 
style of reasoning by which the evo- 
lutionist seeks to justify his appeal 
to this huge geological miracle. For 
when we ask him how he knows for 
sure that such an event actually oc- 
curred, he tells us with childish 
naiveté that he is quite sure of it 
because the fossils are here in the 
wrong order. He admits that there 
is no physical evidence of any such 
great movement of the mountains; 
for the almost universal testimony 
of the most experienced geologists 
is that there is no physical evidence 
of movement at the line of contact 
between the upper and the lower 
beds, though there are dozens of 
localities where this contact line is 
visible. As a former Director of the 
Canadian Geological Survey re- 
marked, the line between the Cre- 
taceous below and the Paleozoic 
above “acts exactly like the line of 
contact between two nearly hori- 
zontal formations,” and in a favor- 
able locality where both can be 
clearly seen they “appear to suc- 
ceed one another conformably.” 
But the evolutionary geologist 
tells us very emphatically that this 
apparent conformity between the 


3The details of this case with many others 
like it will be found in the volume already 
referred to, Evolutionary Geology and the New 
Catastrophism,. 


two sets of beds is an illusion; for 
the strata could not possibly have 
been deposited in the sequence in 
which we now find them, the Cre- 
taceous first and the Paleozoic after- 
wards. Because he is sure from the 
evidence of the rocks elsewhere that 
the true order is always the other 
way around, the Paleozoic first and 
the Cretaceous long, long after- 
wards, uncounted millions of years 
in fact. Again we ask him how 
he is so very sure of all this; 
and he begins over again to tell us 
of the “invariable” sequence in 
which the rocks always occur,—ex- 
cept, of course, in the few cases 
here and there over the world 
where some great disturbance like 
this in the Rockies has occurred. 
And if we break over our sense of 
politeness and ask him again how 
he knows that there has been a 
great disturbance in these “excep- 
tional” instances, he begins over 
again to tell us of the “invariable” 
order in which the fossils are al- 
ways found occurring. So we are 
back again right where we started. 

By this time the ordinary inquir- 
er, who does not consider himself 
an expert in these matters of the 
rocks and the fossils, begins to lose 
all interest. “Oh,” says he, “it is 
just another little family quarrel 
among specialists; what does it all 
amount to? How is any one to 
know which is right? And what 
difference does it make, anyway? 
When the doctors disagree, the pa- 
tient may be allowed to get along 
in peace.” 

But the enlightened student of 
the evolution problem is determined 
to know the real truth in these mat- 
ters, even though it may require on 
his part an unusually persistent at- 
tempt to think clearly. He is not 
mentally browbeaten by the fact 
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that the current system of geology 
has been in vogue for about a cen- 
tury; for he remembers the numer- 
ous instances during the history of 
science where a theory has had a 
vogue for a century or so and yet has 
turned out to be a mistake. He also 
remembers that probably over nine- 
ty per cent of the blunders which 
have dotted the pathway of scien- 
tific discovery have been blunders 
in logic, rather than mere mistakes 
in observing or recording data. Ac- 
cordingly he has not failed to note 
the vicious or circular reasoning in- 
volved in the geologist’s claim that 
the fossils are always found occur- 
ring in an invariable sequence; and 
then he remembers how Darwin and 
his followers have always been ab- 
solutely dependent upon this al- 
legedly historical sequence of the 
fossils for their entire scheme of or- 
ganic evolution. 

On further reflection of this wide 
area where dinosaurs were mani- 
festly laid down before the grapto- 
lites and the trilobites, and then 
considering the case of the Salt 
Range in northwestern India where 
the remains of mammals were laid 
down before the trilobites, the intel- 
ligent critic of these problems be- 
gins to realize that all these diverse 
types of life must have been living 
contemporaneously in the same 
world. No other conclusion will 
agree with all the facts. Accord- 
ingly, he cannot avoid the conclu- 
sion that, while there was certainly 
one geological age, there is no evi- 
dence of many successive ages; for 
all the various kinds of plants and 
animals found as fossils must have 
lived together contemporaneously in 
the same world. 

But from all this a further con- 
clusion is just as inevitable. The 
change from that ancient world to 


our modern one cannot have been 
by any gradual transition; some- 
thing of the nature of a world-con- 
vulsion must inevitably have oc- 
curred. He does not feel sure of 
the magnitude of this catastrophe; 
but he argues that until a reason- 
able allowance has been made for 
this world-event which must have 
caused many extinctions among 
animals and plants, it is wholly un- 
scientific to arrange the fossils off 
in a supposed chronological order 
for the world as a whole, when for 
all that we know they may all have 
been living contemporaneously. He 
does not claim to know how long 
ago this world-disaster occurred; 
nor does he claim to know what de- 
posits were probably due to this 
event and what may be assigned to 
the indeterminate period before this 
event occurred, for these details 
have not yet been worked out. And 
the grotesque logic shown in dog- 
matizing about the exact kinds of 
life which lived in the “Cambrian 
Age,” in the “Cretaceous Age,” or 
in the “Tertiary Age” is ever before 
his mind warning him that hitherto 
it has been impossible to prove what 
kinds of life may have lived before 
this great world-change, and what 
kinds may have developed since 
from forms previously existing. 
The Catastrophist is disposed to 
admit many and decided changes in 
the plants and animals which have 
survived from that ancient world to 
the present. He is quite aware of 
the present impasse in biology, and 
realizes that Mendelism alone does 
not seem sufficient to explain all 
that has occurred. He holds that 
whatever will explain the origin of 
the races of mankind may also 
serve to throw some light on the 
origin of the great numbers of so- 
called “species” of plants and ani- 

















mals. But he believes in a God Who 
has not abandoned the world to run 
itself; and he holds that in the 
emergency which must have existed 
after this world-catastrophe, that 
same healing power which we see 
manifested everywhere in nature 
was doubtless exercised to bring re- 
covery to the world which had been 
wounded almost unto death. On 
consideration of these things, it is 
not at all difficult for him to under- 
stand that factors making for quick 
changes in the plants and animals 
(as well as in man himself) may 
have appeared immediately after 
this great change in the distribution 
of the land and the water; though 
the exact character of these changes, 
to say nothing of their extent, are 
still matters for further study. 

Let us sum up the present situa- 
tion. There is a rapidly increasing 
number of people who are con- 
vinced that the classical theories of 
geology are full of blunders in logic, 
and that they must be discarded. 
Instead of Lyell’s Uniformism there 
is arising a belief in some great 
world-catastrophe as the probable 
cause of a large portion of the strati- 
fied deposits and the extinction of 
great numbers of plants and ani- 
mals,—at present nobody can tell 
how much of the geological work 
will have to be assigned to this 
event. Plenty of species-change is 
freely admitted since this great 
catastrophe, the extent of which 
changes will become interesting 
subjects for future investigation. 

The Catastrophist believes that 
his present position explains many 
of the outstanding puzzles of the 
various sciences. Let me list a few 
of them very briefly. 

1. Historical archzology, work- 
ing carefully from the present back- 
ward into the past, has reached a 
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point in Egyptian and Babylonian 
history several thousands of years 
B. C., with these nations still aston- 
ishingly mature and civilized; and 
apparently by this method of re- 
search we can never get back of this 
mature, civilized condition of man- 
kind. On the other hand, histori- 
cal anthropology, working as a mere 
supplement to evolutionary geology 
and employing the same dubious 
methods, tries to picture to us semi- 
animal men who roamed over Eu- 
rope and Asia half a million years 
or so ago; but it can give no rea- 
sonable explanation for the vast in- 
terval of time between this half- 
million years ago and the paltry 
four or five thousand years ago of 
legitimate archeology, an interval 
during which man apparently re- 
mained stationary, without progress 
physically, mentally, and scarcely 
even economically. 

The new view would account for 
this puzzle by saying that this im- 
mense hiatus of time is a myth, that 
these semi-animal men of the caves 
and the high terraces were merely 
the degenerate offshoots of more 
civilized races living contempora- 
neously elsewhere, and that the im- 
mense antiquity assigned to these 
“Paleolithic” remains is due to the 
blunders of the evolutionary geol- 
ogy. When one is corrected the 
other will be also. 

2. The familiar “glacial” and “in- 
terglacial” periods are accounted 
for by the vicissitudes of the cli- 
mate immediately following the re- 
adjustments of the land and the 
water subsequent to the major 
catastrophe, numerous animal re- 
mains and some human remains 
of early post-diluvian time having 
often become mixed with the fos- 
sils of the previous era which in 
those early days must have been 
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lying around plentifully on the top 
of the ground over all the conti- 
nents. We know that even in the 
days of the early Greeks fossil 
bones were far more plentiful on 
the surface than they are to-day. 

3. The apparently abrupt and 
uncaused beginnings of Egypt and 
Babylonia are just what they ap- 
pear, because man as he survived 
from that antediluvian world was 
not a savage by any means. He had 
been accustomed to a wonderful 
world, with a climate which made 
life a perpetual picnic in the open 
air, with no labor necessary to pro- 
cure a living. After the Deluge he 
found himself on a desolated earth, 
and he then had to devise meth- 
ods of procuring subsistence from 
the reluctant resources of nature. 
Everything had to be learned anew. 
Under these conditions many of his 
tools and implements seem crude; 
but they were not the tentative 
experiments of a semi-ape just 
emerging into humanity, but those 
of a pampered voluptuary reduced 
to wresting a precarious living 
from the soil and the chase. Slow- 
ly a settled civilization had to be 
built up; but the brain and the 
physique already existed; and a 
few centuries would accomplish 
what a slowly developing anthro- 
poid could never have accomplished 
in a million years. 

4. The sudden and radical change 
of world-climate, proved by geol- 
ogy but not accounted for, is easily 
explained by this new view. The 
ideal climate of the antediluvian 
world was evidently due in large 
measure to the delicate equilibrium 
of the land and water and all the 
other factors tending to prevent ex- 
tremes of heat and cold even in the 


arctic or in the tropics; when this 
nice equilibrium was _ disturbed, 
that edenic climate of the ancient 
world was ruined, and apparently 
ruined very suddenly. For the 
ancient elephants and other pach- 
yderms which were overtaken by 
this catastrophe were in thousands 
of cases frozen before their flesh 
had time to decompose, and are 
now found as cold-storage mum- 
mies in Siberia, Alaska, and all the 
arctic lands where they occur at 
all. 

From all these facts so easily ac- 
counted for on the basis of the New 
Catastrophism, and many more 
might be given, it will be seen that 
the new view is able to take the 
Hebrew Scriptures at exactly their 
face value. If a world-catastrophe 
is once admitted as a literal fact of 
earth history, everything else enu- 
merated above follows as a natural 
consequence. 

This is why the familiar argu- 
ments of the Darwinists have no 
effect upon the intelligent Christian 
of to-day who has had his eyes 
opened to the bad logic employed 
to prove the geological “ages,” and 
who instead has grasped the simple 
concept of a world-catastrophe as 
the cause of at least the major part 
of the geological changes. Many 
thousands of well educated people 
have already adopted these views. 
And until the evolutionist is will- 
ing to face this new situation and 
to adjust his theory so as to meet 
these new views, he and the fol- 
lowers of the New Catastrophism 
will continue to live in two distinct 
worlds, each having little to do with 
the intellectual life of the other. 

What is the evolutionist going to 
do about it? 





GRIEF 


By WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


S a gray fog drifts in from the waste of ocean 

To sadden the opalescent dusk, or trouble 
The calm of morning on a summer sea, 
There comes to men, in times of happiness, 
A disembodied sorrow from afar; 
It is a grief that has no corpse to grieve on, 
No rose-leaf of a lost love found in a book, 
No bitter speech, no friend turned enemy; 
This is a causeless grief, that seems to live 
For its own sake only, the perfect, all-sufficient 
Ultimate grief, the utter Grief of Griefs. 


When time, that cerement with which God clothes 
Our poverty of spirit, falls away 

And leaves us naked to eternity 

For one abysmal moment, does the soul, 

I wonder, feel within its depths 

What friends will die in coming stealthy months, 
What hearts we love must break in spite of us, 
Who will go mad, who will be worse than dead, 
And what a cold cup our own selves must drink 
When all alone we walk the cemeteries 

Of our dead life—oh, can it be that God 

Gives us a half-glimpse of all woes to come, 
Lest we be shattered, taken unawares? 

For He is wise as He is merciful, 

And like a playwright of consummate art, 

Lets no catastrophe befall His stage 

Without some hint in the foregoing scenes. 


This grief is cosmic, not particular. 

It is the grief of flaming worlds that fall 

To cinders where time ceases and no wind 

Shall ever blow; the grief of all flesh mourning; 

As if Christ’s heart were still transfixed with sadness, 
And all His infinite pain reverberant 

From world to world until the hour of doom. 

In Thy pain, remember, Lord, our promised glory! 
Lord, in Thy glory heal us of all pain! 
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By MartTHA GENUNG STEARNS 


“Since then—tell me no tale how Romans built, 
Saracens plundered—or that bearded lords 

Rowed by to fight for Venice, and here spilt 
Their blood across the bay that keeps their swords. 
That old Greek day was all thy history: 

For that did Ocean poise thee as a flower.” 


HAT was a day when the world 
was young and small and full 
of wonders; when “a blind old man 
of Scio’s rocky isle” was telling 
tales of the past in which, with that 
keen inner vision of his, he seemed 
to see reflected the future—the con- 
sequence and meaning of all men’s 
deeds, which spring from primor- 
dial instincts and emotions. It was 
a world bounded on the east by the 
rocks where the sirens sat, and on 
the west by uncharted waters and 
unconjectured lands where dwelt a 
race of men part human, part mon- 
ster, and wholly mythical. But 
within, men lived greatly. There 
were heroes, the fame of whose 
deeds has lived until now; there 
was a woman so beautiful as to 
move nations and shake the thrones 
of kings and bring down an army 
to death. And there was still mys- 
tery, and room for unknown spaces, 
roads disappearing into distance 
and a silence which closed behind 
them and sent back no word: still 
a veil like misty gauze beyond 
which the fancy could roam in end- 
less speculation—that veil which 
we of the present have torn to 
shreds and blown upon, pushing 
our horizons out and out, until all 
that is left is a hard, bright world, 
with nothing hidden, either of good 
or evil. 
But then, and now, there is a little 


strip of water, narrow enough for 
a man to swim, where a wisp of the 
old enchantment still lingers. It is 
“the most important channel of wa- 
ter in the world,” and he who holds 
it holds the key to dominion and 
wealth, the power and the glory of 
nations. So it comes about that all 
the nations of the world are tempt- 
ed, and have shed their blood and 
left their bones here, and all to little 
purpose in the end; for it is like a 
jewel on which a curse has been 
laid, and those who seek to hold it 
find only misfortune and change 
and death. It divides not only two 
great continents, two great reli- 
gions, and two great civilizations 
built up laboriously only to be de- 
stroyed and built again—but its spe- 
cial enchantment is this: that it 
divides the past from the present, 
and has no time of its own. 


* * * 


We had had a merry luncheon 
enough on the deck of the yacht as 
we approached Cape Helles after 
having been all the morning passing 
through the strait of the Darda- 


nelles from Constantinople. Some 
one read aloud snatches from a pre- 
war guide book, and from a recent 
account of the military operations 
here during the World War. We 
had looked with interest through 
our glasses as we drew near the 

















Turkish fortification, its low round 
towers stopping just short of the 
water’s edge, over which the red 
flag with the star and crescent 
looked like a spot of fresh blood on 
an old brown picture; and silhouet- 
ted just beyond it, an old windmill 
which was the only moving thing we 
could see. We drew very near to 
the broken, rusted hulk of a French 
armored cruiser beached there dur- 
ing the war, and startled a cloud of 
gulls from it by the noise of our 
anchor chains. Then we went 
ashore in the launch with all the 
facetious chatter of any party of a 
dozen sight-seers who have just had 
a good luncheon and are on holiday. 

We climbed slowly up the dusty 
road which winds above the forti- 
fication, stopping sometimes to look 
back at our ship at anchor, and the 
glints of light which topped every 
little curling wave as the breeze 
turned it up to the sun. At the top 
of the cliff we found a grassy 
plateau, jumped across a trench 
near the edge, now grown up with 
scrub and briars, and stood for a 
long look over the living map at 
our feet. Across the glittering rib- 
bon of water, where fragments of 
wrecked ships still stand up black 
and ugly, lay the plain of Troy, 
empty and flat and brown. Behind 
us, across the narrow tongue of 
land whereon we stood, was far 
blue water, misty and shimmering 
with heat and distance, with the 
little violet shadow which was Lem- 
nos, and the fainter line of Samo- 
thrace beyond—the sound of whose 
name brings a vision of Victory 
sweeping on strong wings along the 
wind. Over there within sight, St. 
Paul had been shipwrecked in one 
of those sudden storms which come 
screaming down from the Black 
Sea; and just here, on the other 
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side of us, he had been scourged in 
spite of his proud Roman birth, like 
any common criminal. Within the 
radius of our vision millions of 
men, of many times and races but 
all with the same purpose, had died, 
and all about us lay their bones in 
this very dust at our feet; for how 
many wars have raged back and 
forth here even before the Trojan 
Horse was built, in the same lust for 
conquest and power? Thus, as we 
stared out over the water and the 
historic plain beyond, the enchant- 
ment began to fall and the past to 
re-create itself. Conversation dwin- 
dled and ceased, and we drew apart 
a little in ones and twos, even the 
most unheeding, and forgot for a 
moment from whence we were and 
how we came here. 

The never-ending glittering pag- 
eant which has passed through this 
strait of the Hellespont began be- 
fore history was written; we have 
just seen a mighty episode of it, 
and in future generations it will 
still go on. Jason came with his 
Argonauts in just such another 
little crescent-shaped boat, cutting 
through the waters with its curved 
wing, as one may see here still. Up 
along the Bosphorus past Constan- 
tinople they still show you the high, 
grassy bank under ancient pines 
where Medea spread her sinister 
hospitality, though a German trench 
cuts a scar across it now. There 
was a city here to take toll five cen- 
turies before Christ. Vast legions 
of warriors have passed this way, 
with Xerxes and Alexander and 
Barbarossa. Julius Cesar set covet- 
ous eyes on the plain opposite and 
planned his new capital there, and 
there were nights of pure romance, 
when Leander swam across to his 
tryst. 

And then in the year 66 A. pb. or 
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thereabouts came another sort of 
traveler, he that had been called 
Saul of Tarsus, humble and unpre- 
tentious now except that he claimed 
Roman citizenship not bought with 
a price; but destined to kindle in 
all these lands the flame of Chris- 
tianity—a small and flickering fire 
at first, but to spread in a blaze 
around the world. It was the same 
fire, burning now in a steady flame, 
that sent the crusaders through 
these waters to save the holy places 
from the infidel, and from that time 
to this has brought hordes of pil- 
grims past here on their way to the 
Holy City of Jerusalem: simple 
peasant people who returned to 
their villages to tell of such won- 
ders that the legends of them are 
still handed down by their chil- 
dren’s children—tales of the great 
church of Santa Sofia in Byzan- 
tium’s golden city, where the relics 
of great saints are buried, and of 
the bazaars full of silks and carpets 
and precious stones. It was as 
fierce a heat, though a less noble 
one, which brought the Venetians 
so far afield, led by their blind old 
Doge Dandolo raging for revenge 
for his captivity in Byzantium. 
Twice they took the city, and re- 
turning through the straits they 
brought the four bronze horses 
which they had stripped from Con- 
stantinople’s triumphal arch to 
adorn their own great church to the 
glory of God and St. Mark. 

From that time the control of the 
straits was tossed back and forth 
like a ball between Turk and Chris- 
tian. Once the Venetians held a 
chain of ports and islands extend- 
ing from Venice up to the Black 
Sea, and there are still their bal- 
conied palaces in old Stamboul to 
prove it. Then in turn the Turks 
invaded Europe, their great galleys 


rowed by groaning Christian cap- 
tives. Don John of Austria went 
by on his way to smite off their 
chains and cut his way through to 
the Holy City. Greeks, Persians, 
Gauls, Britons, Russians, Tartars 
and Teutons in a_ never-ceasing 
struggle, until in 1914 of the Chris- 
tian era began the most gigantic 
struggle of all and the most tragic, 
when men came from the other side 
of the world to join battle, when 
Turk and Christian fought as allies 
against other Christians, and more 
men died than peopled the whole 
ancient world in the days of the 
songs of Homer. 

At last we turned away in silence 
and started on the walk across the 
cape at this narrowest point, to the 
further side which looks over to- 
ward Macedonia on a dim horizon. 
At times we had to leap or scramble 
across trenches half choked with 
rusty wire with which  sharp- 
thorned brambles had mingled and 
matted themselves; stopped to look 
down at a sunken street of bomb- 
proof shelters with curved roofs in 
a row; and came to a concrete em- 
placement where lay a huge gun, 
twisted as if a giant had bent it 
over his knee and left it pointing 
impotently at the sky. As we went 
on we saw others protruding 
from low clumps or bushes or from 
hidden hollows in the ground, ‘and 
we saw beside our path many unex- 
ploded shells which might have 
tempted an unreflecting souvenir 
hunter. But for us, their signifi- 
cance was so sinister and so evil, 
and our sensation of the silent en- 
chantment so strong, that to disturb 
or change anything in the place was 
unthinkable. When those guns 
ceased firing, years ago as it is now, 
it was as if all things had been 
stricken into an immobility in 
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which they still lie. We went along 
the deserted roads, or picked our 
way through thorns and hidden pit- 
falls and ‘wire to a higher point of 
vantage, and met no living thing. 
And then we came to a graveyard. 
It lay in the blazing sun, the orig- 
inal wooden crosses stood in order- 
ly rows, sometimes varied by the 
cross-shaped blades of an aéroplane 
propeller to show where an airman 
lay. We read the names: plain, 
familiar names as English as a 
hedge-rose, or sometimes the sim- 
ple phrase, “In memory of a Brit- 
ish seaman.” Over us all was the 
strong sense of a “cloud of wit- 
nesses,” made more acute by the 
silence and the desolation. And 
why not, in this spot where the con- 
centrated attention and the utmost 
straining, heart-rending efforts of 
thousands of men have been fo- 
cused, and the prayers of thousands 
of women? 

But there were miles more to 
travel, and other things to see, and 
we turned back toward the yacht 
with relief in the thought of regain- 
ing our own, familiar, everyday 
world again. Cape Helles, although 
the furthest point of our voyage, 
was not our main objective, and 
late that afternoon we turned back 
toward the Marmora end of the 
strait and woke up next morning to 
find ourselves anchored at Kilia. 
We were to be met here by the 
Australian Colonel who had béen in 
charge of the operations of the 
Graves Registration commission on 
the peninsula ever since the Armis- 
tice, and taken on an ordered tour 
of the battlefields—scenes of the 
most strenuous and cruel fighting of 
the Dardanelles campaign, that dis- 
astrous enterprise which was lost 
by so little a margin. We were to 
be engrossed in the thought of mod- 


ern warfare to-day, and there would 
be little time to dream of the past, 
for automobiles were waiting and 
our guide was ready. 

The Colonel himself was the best 
qualified guide one could possibly 
have, for he had been through the 
whole Gallipoli campaign, and every 
inch of these hills and fields had 
been burned into his memory by 
such experiences as few men live 
to tell. He had lost many friends 
here, whom he called by their sol- 
dier nicknames as though he still 
felt them very near. And ever 
since, he had been working through 
the sad aftermath of war and con- 
fusion, gently and carefully prepar- 
ing these last resting-places for the 
British dead; and in spite of a sol- 
dier’s reticence every word and 
graphic gesture of his held tremen- 
dous suggestion and meaning. 

We got away quickly from our 
landing-place, with its huts and 
store-sheds, and started out along a 
wild, uneven road toward open 
country, treeless, and mottled with 
white patches of sand among the 
growth of low scrub. John Mase- 
field’s words have created a picture 
as sharp as any photograph could 
be: 


“Those who wish to imagine the 
scene must think of twenty miles 
of any rough and steep sea coast 
known to them, picturing it as road- 
less, waterless, much broken with 
gullies, covered with scrub, sandy, 
loose, and difficult to walk on... 
Then let them imagine the hills en- 
trenched, the landing mined, the 
beaches tangled with barbed wire, 
ranged by howitzers and swept by 
machine guns, and themselves three 
thousand miles from home, going 
out before dawn, with rifles, packs 
and water-bottles, to pass the mines 
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under shell fire, cut through the 
wire under machine-gun fire, clam- 
ber up the hills under the fire of 
all arms, by the glare of shell- 
bursts, in the withering and crash- 
ing tumult of modern war, and then 
dig themselves in in a waterless and 
burning hill while a more numerous 
enemy charge them with the bay- 
onet. And let them imagine them- 
selves enduring this night after 
night, day after day, without rest 
or solace, nor respite from the peril 
of death, seeing their friends killed, 
and their position imperilled, get- 
ting their food, their munitions, 
even their drink, from the jaws of 
death, and their breath from the 
taint of death, and their brief sleep 
upon the dust of death. Let them 
imagine themselves driven mad by 
heat and toil and thirst by day, 
shaken by frost at midnight, weak- 
ened by disease and broken by pes- 
tilence, yet rising on the word with 
a shout and going forward to die in 
exultation in a cause foredoomed 
and almost hopeless. Only then 
will they begin, even dimly, to un- 
derstand what our seizing and hold- 
ing of the landings meant.” 


Of this sort of warfare, there 
were signs everywhere even now 
after these years. The Colonel’s 
brief sentences made it still more 
real before our eyes. “We were 
over here in reserve,” he would say 
with a sweep of the arm, “and we 
watched our men advance on that 
ridge in three long lines. We saw 
the sun flash on their bayonets. 
Each line faltered at the top, where 
there was a hidden Turkish trench. 
Many of them fell, but what were 
left went on.” And we could see 
them too, those thin, flashing lines, 
in a horrible, splendid picture, even 
though the guns and the hellish 


tumult were silent now and the only 
sound was a lark up somewhere out 
of sight. These men who died so 
lately were heroes quite as great as 
any who lie here, for they faced a 
death far more cruel, by rending 
explosions and foul vapors and liq- 
uid fire—not cleanly and with dig- 
nity, by a spear-thrust, a slender- 
handled javelin, a swift arrow, like 
those splendid glittering warriors 
who came before. 

We left the cars and started to 
walk to one of the five principal 
graveyards where the British dead 
are buried, and as we went in the 
dust, with no shade overhead to 
keep off the blinding eastern sun, 
we realized what such an advance 
must have cost. Four of the ceme- 
teries are laid out at the corners 
of a great square, several miles 
apart, and the fifth and largest is in 
the middle, where the ground is 
high, so that the great white stone 
cross standing in the center is vis- 
ible for a very long distance. The 
cynical have said that although the 
Turkish Government has allowed 
the British to retain control only 
over the places where their dead lie 
buried and the roads connecting 
them, it is significant that these 
plots are placed at the strategic 
points of the peninsula. This is 
true in a sense, but there is a very 
obvious reason for it. It was at 
these important points that the 
greatest number of men were killed 
in persistent, recurring attempts to 
take them, and they are buried 
where they fell, not only those who 
lie in seemly graves with a stone 
cross, but those unknown dead be- 
neath, in tunnels and_ trenches 
which caved in or were blown in 
and still hide many uncounted and 
unidentified. 

Some one stooped and picked up 

















a shrapnel bullet, and since our 
eyes had been thus directed to the 
ground, we saw them in dozens and 
hundreds everywhere, as if it had 
rained bullets. There were other 
relics too, empty clips, broken 
buckles, forks and canteens, bits of 
leather and pieces of bone, things 
not pleasant to see. 

From one of the graveyards one 
can just see the next one on the 
edge of the sky, like a miniature 
fortified town within a square white 
wall. Each one has its central 
memorial cross, and then in long, 
regular rows, the individual crosses 
of cement which have replaced the 
first wooden ones on which the 
names were almost obliterated by 
exposure. The Colonel pointed 
with some pride to the masses of 
shrubs and small trees which had 
been planted in the corners, saying 
that they had been sent out from 
home for him to make experiments 
in acclimatization, “so that,” as he 
said, “the boys will have a little 
bit of home around them.” Here 
under the skies of a far land is an- 
other of those silent colonies of 
Englishmen — “some corner of a 
foreign field that is forever England 

. a dust whom England bore.” 

As we walked over these burning 
hills, every inch of which was 
bought and sold with blood, Nature 
never seemed further from her as- 
pect of beneficent mother. She too 
had taken part in this warfare 
against the invading strangers. 
Every kind of creeping tough- 
stemmed thorn grew here to tangle 
laboring feet and tear human flesh. 
Dust flew up in choking clouds, pit- 
falls lurked in the dry growth if 
one deviated a yard from the road. 
The little surviving breeze was 
blowing out to sea, and the Colonel 
did a thing so significant that our 
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imaginations shrank from picturing 
it. He merely tossed his cigarette- 
end into a clump of scrub-tinder 
and a blaze instantly sprang out, 
spread and rolled away over the 


hill in a roaring red fury. “That 
was what happened when a red-hot 
shell came over, or a spark flew 
from a boot-nail on a stone. And 
the wounded who were lying there 
helpless .. .” 

At the second of the cemeteries 
there was a little group of Turkish 
workmen laying the stone wall 
which was to inclose it. As we drew 
near the British superintendent 
came and spoke to the Colonel in a 
low voice, and he excused himself 
and went to look at a deep round 
hole like a small well, evidently a 
cave-in. They lowered themselves 
carefully down into the darkness. 
At the end of ten minutes they re- 
appeared carrying a cap with a regi- 
mental badge, and a cartridge belt. 
“It is a tunnel which caved in only 
this morning,” he explained, “and 
there are four British and three 
Turkish chaps down there.” He 
pointed to the name printed in ink 
on the inside of the belt: “Another 
name can be crossed off the Missing 
List now.” 

At last after a long, hot walk, 
blue sea showed before us and by 
another half hour we were standing 
at the top of a steep, sandy cliff 
looking down at Anzac Cove, and 
the wrinkled blue surface of Suvla 
Bay. To those who know the Gal- 
lipoli campaign, they are living 
words; heartbreak is in them. Men 
landing from open lighters raked 
by enemy fire from three directions, 
struggling under the weight of en- 
trenching tools, guns and bedding- 
rolls to climb up a perpendicular 
sandy wall which gives no foothold, 
with the hidden enemy shooting 
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straight down at them from the 
edge above, and those who arrived 
at the top finding more of the 
enemy in trenches and gullies and 
hollows waiting for them. The un- 
believable thing is that any man 
survived at all. 

But this is not a story of the war. 
It is of Gallipoli now. On the long, 
roundabout ride back by the road, 
we saw a cloud of dust advancing 
in the distance, so thick that it was 
impossible to tell what sort of a 
vehicle was coming. Some minutes 
passed before we came up and 
found it drawn out of the narrow 
road to wait our passing. What 
we saw sums up the whole impres- 
sion of Gallipoli now—the spirit of 
the place made visible. It was a 
primitive cart, the body of which 
was a huge basket woven of slim, 
stripped withes, set on two wheels 
which were solid disks of wood 
with a pin through to hold them to 
the axle. It was drawn by two dun 
bullocks, their forelocks stained 
with bright henna and a string of 
blue beads twisted between their 
horns. Their driver was an old 
Turk in dust-colored garments with 
a red-striped girdle about his mid- 
dle and a white cloth draped over 
his head to keep off the sun. Such 
a man, such a cart, had traveled 
these roads centuries ago, crawling 
through the dust in this empty land. 
He might have been Biblical; he 
came out of the past, and where he 


was going no one could guess. Men 
have come, have killed each other 
with shouts of triumph or despair, 
and mingled their dust with this; 
but the land is still unchanged, 
empty even of the victors, return- 
ing to the silence from which it had 
been wrested for a brief while, with 
no gain nor loss that one can see 
from all the tragedy, to wait for the 
next phase of human effort. 

As we embarked, we turned to 
look back at what remains. A strip 
of sparkling water, vacant save for 
the broken bones of ships standing 
up af dreary angles for gulls to 
perch on, and the little uncanny 
companies of white birds called 
Lost Souls, doomed to fly in tireless 
low circles just above the spot 
where their bodies lie. This is all, 
to the outward eye. But there is 
the whole of that peopled past 
crowding up before one, all but sen- 
sible, so that if the veil could be 
lifted but ever so little, we could see 
clearly those who wait here. And— 


“Blown about by the lips of winds 
I know not, 

Winds not born in the north nor 
any quarter, 

Winds not warm with the south 
nor any sunshine—” 


come out of the silence the bleak, 
dying echoes of the trumpets and 
the wailing of the women for their 
dead heroes, in immortal woe. 
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By MILLARD WARD 


HROUGH a rift of fathomless 

clarity in the fog of an all day 
drunk, Bill Mayrs saw the man who 
was sitting at the next table to his 
in the back room of a Pratt Street 
speakeasy. The man might have 
been there for hours or he might 
have just come in; Mayrs could not 
tell. Until this sudden and preca- 
rious clearing of his mind, he would 
scarcely have known the man was 
there if he had looked at him. Now, 
however, he saw him in perfect per- 
spective, with every confusing di- 
mension of his own personality 
floating somewhere far away where 
it could not interfere. 

The man was evidently from the 
sea; he was tall with a chest unob- 
trusively deep, and long, brown fin- 
gers that curled around the handle 
of his beer stein. He wore a heavy 
blue serge suit in spite of Baltimore 
June weather and a brief case with 
gold lettering on the flap lay on the 
table before him. The letters made 
words: “Captain J. R. Donovan, S.S. 
Tangier.” Mayrs’ eyes rose in sur- 
prise to the captain’s face; he must 
be a young captain. But his skin 
was seamed, darkened by weather 
without being either ruddy or 
tanned, and his hair was nearer 
white than gray. 

With the same disembodied in- 
terest Mayrs continued to stare at 
him. Elderly ship’s captains were 
not often seen in Sam’s Place. The 
captain met his gaze without re- 
sentment, as a man might meet the 
gaze of an unfamiliar but inoffen- 
sive cat. 





Presently a waiter put his head 
through the doorway and the cap- 
tain lifted one finger. “Another 
beer,” he said. Then, still holding 
the waiter, he looked at Mayrs. 
“Have something with me, sir?” 

Mayrs’ eyes narrowed; it was two 
years since anyone had called him 
“sir.” He was not in the mood for 
any monkey business. But the cap- 
tain was waiting; a drink was a 
drink whatever the way it was of- 
fered. Mayrs’ lips were pulling 
themselves apart to say “Whisky,” 
when he remembered that one more 
drink of Sam’s whisky would put 
him back where he had been before 
he noticed the captain. For some 
reason he did not want to lose sight 
of him yet. 

“Thanks,” he said. Then he 
glanced at the waiter. “Hot coffee.” 
The waiter smiled and Mayrs felt 


heat flash through his eyes. “Any 
suggestions, you?” 

The waiter ducked back. “Oh, 
no. Hot coffee coming.” And he 


added “sir” for the first time since 
Mayrs had been coming there. 
When the drinks arrived, Mayrs 
and the captain sipped slowly, 
watching each other across cup and 
stein. Under the captain’s eyes 
Mayrs wished that he either had 
shaved that day or else had a 
week’s growth of beard; either way 
would be respectable compared to 
the dirty, two-days’ stubble that 
was tugging at his cheeks. In the 
same way he wished that he either 
had a collar to his shirt or else no 
shirt at all. The captain’s white 
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shirt and collar and his plain black 
necktie were spotless. Probably he 
hadn’t been into the Port of Balti- 
more before and didn’t know that 
Sam’s was no place for officers. The 
least that ought to be done in re- 
turn for his coffee, Mayrs thought, 
was to put him right about that. 
He grinned with constrained care- 
lessness. 

“This place has gone down a good 
bit lately. Can’t depend on their 
stuff and never see officers here any 
more, not even engineers or bay 
boat men. I was right surprised 
when you came in.” 

The captain smiled. 
tipping me off.” 

But he did not seem embarrassed 
and he made no move to go. 

Presently he pushed his stein 
aside. “Can’t even drink the bot- 


“Thanks for 


tom of their beer,” he said. Then 
with a surprising air of having by 


that remark disposed of formali- 
ties, he looked straight at Mayrs. 

“Do you want a ship? Not a com- 
mand, but a berth?” 

Mayrs rubbed his hand dazedly 
over his file-like cheeks. A com- 
mand? He leaned forward across 
the table. “Why should I think you 
mean a command when you say 
ship? Do I look like a com- 
mander?” 

The captain nodded slowly. “Yes, 
but the best I’ve got is second mate. 
The run is to the British Isles. 
What do you say?” 

Mayrs stared at him sardonically. 
“You’re a pretty good guesser,” he 
said at last. “I have commanded; 
I’ve got a ticket that’s good now. 
Maybe you can guess what I’m do- 
ing here, and why I won’t ship with 
you or anybody else.” 

Again the captain nodded. “You 
were in collision at sea in a fog and 
it was afterward shown that you 


were drunk in your bunk when it 
happened. Not far off Nantucket 
Lightship it was.” 

Mayrs half rose from his chair, 
then sank back again, sneering. 
“Know me, do you? See my pic- 
ture in the papers? It was in the 
papers, all right.” 

“I don’t know you,” the captain 
said imperturbably. “I did see your 
picture in the papers. I saw it then 
and I saw it a year or two earlier 
when you took off the passengers 
and crew of the Santa Paula in 
January, North Atlantic. Not many 
commanders would have tried it, let 
alone succeeded.” 

Mayrs laughed. “You’re a pretty 
wise guy. Yes, that’s why they 
gave me a year’s suspension of my 
license instead of revoking it. 
They'd better have taken it, alto- 
gether.” 

“If they had,” the captain said, 
“I wouldn’t be asking you to go 
second mate.” 

Mayrs grew suddenly impatient. 
“Listen, captain, you mean well, but 
you’re wasting time. I’m a drunk. 
I wasn’t when I hit that ship; I 
hadn’t been drunk a dozen times in 
my life before that. But I’ve had 
a year to sit around and think about 
it, and another year since then when 
I couldn’t get a berth. Now I’m a 
drunk and a good one and I aim to 
stay so.” 

“Are you married?” the captain 
asked casually. 

“Who wants to know?” 

After a moment of silence Mayrs 
spoke savagely as though the cap- 
tain had been pressing him all the 
while. “Well, damn it, yes, I am. 
And I’ve got a daughter and my 
wife’s working to keep the two of 
them and I haven’t seen either one 
for over a year. What do you think 
of that?” 
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“That I still need a second mate. 
Sailing to-night, by the way.” 

Mayrs closed his eyes wearily, 
then half opened them. “Well, I 
won't ship. Is that clear? If I had 
liquor on board I couldn’t keep off 
it two days, and if there was none 
on board I’d take the ship apart 
looking for some. If you want to 
give me a cure, just forget it.” 

The captain pulled out a pipe and 
began shaving a load from a short 
plug of tobacco. He talked as he 
packed the pipe. “Nothing like 
that. I’m not a fool. Let’s put it 
this way. You ship. I’ve got plenty 
of liquor on board and it’s not like 
Sam’s, either. I take a shot from 
time to time myself when the ship’s 
tied up. You keep your watch as 
long as you can, then when you 
can’t stick it any longer, come to me 
and tell me so. I'll stand a watch 


for you and you can stay in your 


room with as many bottles as you 
want. Then next day come up and 
take your watch again. There’s no 
catch in this. I’ve got to have an 
officer before dark.” 

Mayrs stood up violently, nearly 
lost his balance and steadied him- 
self by the edge of the table. “All 
right, I'll sign. And I’ll get through 
the trip with no more than three or 
four watches off each way. Let’s 
go. I’ve got no clothes to pack.” 

The captain leaned back in his 
chair, took a twenty dollar bill from 
his pocket and held it out. “Ad- 
vance on your wages. I'll wait for 
you here.” 

In an hour Mayrs was back with 
a shave, a collar and tie and the 
rudiments of a kit in a cardboard 
suitcase. He and the captain 
caught a Fort Avenue car down to 
the Tangier’s berth on Locust Point, 
and went aboard together. 

Mayrs wrote her down, even from 


a passing look, as a comfortable 
ship. She was a chunky little, well- 
decked freighter, with black sides 
streaked and patched with red lead, 
white deck houses and buff masts 
and booms. 

Mayrs signed articles, left his bag 
in the second mate’s room on the 
port side of the saloon house, and 
went aft to look over the stern 
mooring lines which he must take 
charge of in less than half an hour. 
The more he saw of the Tangier the 
higher rose his respect for her cap- 
tain; she was a well-run ship. The 
stern lines, Manila hawsers and 
wire springs, led just the way he 
would have had them himself, 
Mayrs reflected, if he had been 
sober at tying-up time. The last 
second mate had known his busi- 
ness; probably gone to some other 
ship now, promoted. 

It was still broad daylight when 
the Tangier sailed, going slowly 
astern out of her slip without any 
tugs to help her and laying her nose 
down the Fort McHenry Channel. 
As the winch on the poop rumbled 
away, spitting steam in a sideways 
jet from a leaky valve, the warm, 
sweet smell of the steam-soaked 
deck planks brought Mayrs the first 
clear sensation he had had in two 
years. This was where he belonged; 
he knew what was going on here. 
The stern-line men worked in alert, 
unstrained silence; they were all 
A. B.’s; they seemed at home in the 
Tangier. Probably she was a ship 
which held her crews. The steer- 
ing chains, heavy with graphite, 
moved sleepily in their channels 
crossing the poop and the Tangier 
passed the first turn in the channel. 

There was no special pilot on 
board; Captain Donovan did his 
own piloting. He kept the bridge all 
that night and half the next day 
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until the Tangier was clear of Cape 
Henry and had the Atlantic before 
her. Then he gave the course to 
Mayrs, who was coming on watch, 
and went below to sleep. There was 
just enough sea to break in neat, 
self-conscious flashes, like the cur- 
vetting of a blooded horse, and 
clouds enough to throw shadows on 
the water. With the motion of the 
ship under his feet, Mayrs encoun- 
tered the odd, remembered sensa- 
tion of being in every part of her 
at once, not merely on the wing of 
the bridge. 

All through that watch he regret- 
ted having made the condition he 
had made with Captain Donovan. 
Out here it seemed worse than silly; 
he could get through the whole trip 
without even wanting a drink. It 
would have been best to say 
nothing about it. With all this, 


very quietly and insistently, came 


thought of his wife. He did not 
even know where Anne was work- 
ing now, but most likely in a store. 
She had had no special training. 
Mary would be nine years old by 
this time. This thinking was with- 
out any of the desperate shame of 
other times; regret was different 
from shame. From his pay as sec- 
ond mate of the Tangier he would 
send them a hundred and twenty a 
month. That would keep them and 
leave him just enough for tobacco 
and shirts. After he had done that 
for a few trips, he would ask to 
come to see them. 

It was not until towards the end 
of his midnight watch that night 
that the wish that he had a drink 
flicked him playfully with the end 
of its tail. He laughed. All right, 
say he wanted a drink; that didn’t 
mean he was going to take one. 

When the watch was over at four 
o’clock in the morning, he lay down 


on his bunk, but he did not go to 
sleep at once. Presently he rose 
and began to unpack the cheap suit- 
case he had brought on board and 
left untouched inside the door of 
his room. There was little enough 
gear in it for a North Atlantic voy- 
age, even in summer, but from the 
bottom, under everything else he 
brought out two pint bottles of 
whisky. They had come from Joe’s 
place, a block away from Sam’s, and 
had been laid in on the chance that 
Captain Donovan had not been in- 
tending to stick to what he said. 

Mayrs set the two bottles on the 
settee and looked at them. Frag- 
ments of the original labels stuck 
unashamedly to their faces; the 
corks were dirty and broken. Joe’s 
stuff was even worse than Sam’s, 
but the captain had been waiting at 
Sam’s and buying there would have 
been too risky. 

“The best thing to do,” Mayrs 
said to the bottles in a low distinct 
voice, “would be to open the port 
and pitch you babies out.” 

Deliberately, luxuriating in every 
movement, he crossed the room, un- 
screwed the dogs on the porthole 
and swung back the heavy glass. 
There was a wakeful sound of water 
along the ship’s side and a puff of 
dawn breeze. Mayrs waited, with 
the bottles in his hands. In just 
a second he would put his hands 
out the port, open his fingers—he 
could open his fingers whenever he 
wanted to—to prove it he opened 
them and let the bottles fall a foot 
or so onto the mattress of the bunk. 
He opened and closed his fingers 
several times; they opened and 
closed exactly as he wanted them 
to. Therefore, since he was per- 
fectly able to drop the bottles over- 
board, it would not be necessary to 
do so. It was still possible that the 
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Old Man had been lying when he 
said he would give him liquor when- 
ever he asked for it, and with the 
skimpy supply of clothes he had on 
board he might catch cold, then 
where would he be? He replaced 
the bottles in the empty suitcase 
and shoved it into the bottom of the 
locker. By that time the room was 
full of daylight, but he went to 
sleep as soon as he lay down again. 

The next day Mayrs slept most of 
his time below and his watch passed 
easily because he took as long as 
possible to work up his longitude 
sight and an azimuth, and since the 
Tangier carried no quartermasters, 
he also used some energy shining 
brass around the wheelhouse. 

The night watch, however, when 
he was alone on the bridge from 
midnight until four in the morning, 
was different. There was nothing 


to think about except the utter dis- 


malness of life. The desire for a 
drink dropped all playfulness and 
set to work in earnest, slashing and 
burrowing its way into his mind, 
leveling every thought and sensa- 
tion to some aspect of itself. 

The Tangier had taken a course 
well to northward from the start; 
it was time to look out for ice. The 
watch officer must be alert every 
moment. Mayrs paced back and 
forth along the lee wing of the 
bridge from four bells until the end 
of his watch without stopping. 

At eight o’clock he could not eat 
any breakfast; he went into the 
saloon and made the attempt but it 
was no good. His hand was not 
steady and although he would not 
look at any of the other officers 
present, he felt sure they were 
watching him curiously. Their talk 
went on aimlessly as usual, but how 
could anyone fail to notice the 
shape he was in? 


After breakfast Mayrs climbed 
grimly up the inside ladder to the 
captain’s door and knocked. The 
captain was playing string music 
on a battered phonograph; Mayrs 
had heard the tune before; Haydn, 
he thought, or Mozart. The cap- 
tain glanced over his shoulder, 
motioned Mayrs to come in, but 
did not interrupt the _ record. 
Mayrs stood inside the door, his fin- 
gers digging into the frame. Be- 
fore the light, graceful tune was 
finished he was gnawing his lips to 
keep himself from dashing at the 
phonograph and throwing it over- 
board. At last the captain shut off 
the power, carefully removed the 
record and looked up. 

“Good morning, Mr. Mayrs.” 

Mayrs answered mechanically, 
“Good morning, sir.” Then he 
went on in a voice thick and 
strained to his own ears. “I can’t 
take my next watch, sir. I was 
wondering if you’d remember what 
we agreed.” 

The captain’s face lighted ami- 
ably, as though he had been re- 
minded of something pleasant. Be- 
fore he could speak, Mayrs gasped, 
“Don’t say it was a joke, sir. I see 
you’re smiling, but don’t say it was 
a joke. I tell you—” 

The captain did not stop smiling, 
but a look of innocent amazement 
came over his face. “Well, well, 
what’s the matter now? Of course 
it wasn’t a joke. Don’t take things 
so hard. Here you are right now, 
and it’s understood that I stand the 
twelve to four. If anyone asks, I’ll 
say you’ve got a touch of ptomaine, 
which would not be far wrong if you 
were drinking Sam’s stuff.” 

Mayrs did not resent the cap- 
tain’s humor, but it failed complete- 
ly to affect him. At the moment he 
was in another world from humor, 
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The captain opened a locker beside 
his desk, exposing a dozen bottles 
of Scotch whisky, labeled in red and 
gold. 

“How many will you have, two— 
three—four?” 

“One’s enough, sir.” Mayrs an- 
swered mechanically because all his 
attention had fixed itself upon a 
framed photograph standing on top 
of the mahogany locker. The pho- 
tograph was no different in type 
from hundreds of others in cap- 
tains’ cabins scattered over the sev- 
en oceans; a woman whose face 
showed the play of daily worries 
and responsibilities as nothing 


against an inner serenity; and a 
long-legged little girl with resent- 
ful, inquiring eyes, resentful only 
because they had to be inquiring. 

The idea, however, was fixed and 
of an entirely unexplained impor- 
tance in Mayrs’ mind that he had 


seen these two before. Memory of 
where he had seen them advanced 
several times to the very edge of 
reality, but retreated each time, 
leaving a feeling of helplessness that 
affected his whole body. 

Returning from the locker, the 
captain handed over the bottle as 
benevolently as though it were a re- 
ligious book the mate had asked 
for, and as Mayrs went unsteadily 
down the ladder he heard the inter- 
minable string quartette again. 

In his room Mayrs hugged the 
square, red and gold bottle. He was 
quite aware that the gesture was 
extravagant but it also seemed to 
him to be defiant. His corkscrew 
was ready; it lay on the settee 
while he tore off the leadfoil cover- 
ing of the bottle’s stopper. Then, 
holding the bottle between his 
knees, he found dead center of the 
cork and began slowly to turn the 
screw. The motion brought a harsh 


and, to him, surprising revulsion 
of feeling. It was loathsome, the 
twisting and writhing steel. It 
struck him sharply as so much like 
the spasmodically continued strug- 
gles of his own brain to remember 
where he had seen the captain’s 
family. It was nasty when your 
brain refused to do something you 
knew it was perfectly well able to 
do. 

The cork had not come out of the 
bottle when the picture before his 
eyes of the woman and little girl in 
the captain’s cabin changed with a 
brisk neatness unexpected in such 
changes to a picture of his own 
wife and child. Anne’s look had 
been like that of the captain’s wife, 
he remembered, but now the inner 
serenity was gone. Something was 
happening to the plan he had made 
for them. The captain had stuck 
to his word, truly enough, but there 
could be no question of his keep- 
ing for more than one trip an offi- 
cer who held him to it. He had 
needed an officer in a hurry, but 
next trip he would have time to 
look for a real one. Mayrs opened 
his fingers stiffly, let the bottle fall 
over on the settee and went out on 
deck. 

The men were painting the out- 
side of the saloon house. Mayrs 
stopped the bos’n who was passing. 

“Got a brush for me, Bose? 
Looking for a little exercise.” 

The bos’n did not seem surprised, 
but sent a nearby A. B. to some 
other work and turned his brush 
over to Mayrs. This was good, 
Mayrs thought; now he would have 
to stick until the job was finished. 
He knocked off barely in time to 
eat a few mouthfuls of dinner, 
which was possible now, before 
twelve o’clock. 

On his way up to the bridge he 
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handed the untouched bottle of 
Scotch back through the captain’s 


door. “Thank you, sir. 
to take my watch.” 

The captain’s phonograph was 
still going, so he merely looked up 
and nodded. Mayrs went on up 
the ladder to the bridge. 

But the next day was worse. He 
had hardly slept at all during the 
night, and had eaten nothing. He 
could not keep on working with the 
bos’n because he was definitely 
sick. The weather had turned raw 
and drizzling and he had no heavy 
clothes. In the evening he went to 
the captain again and was given the 
same bottle of Scotch. This time 
the opening of the bottle loomed 
only as a vague and terrible danger 
to some one a long distance away. 
But when the bottle was open he 
understood that it was still Anne. 
He recorked the bottle and took it 
back to the captain, laughing hag- 


I’m going 


gardly. He hauled himself up to 
the bridge and another watch 
passed. 


On the following day, which was 
the fifth since the Tangier had 
sailed from Baltimore, Mayrs stood 
his watch as usual but he had never 
felt so sick in his life before. There 
was not even the dullness of being 
ill for relief; every nerve was raw 
and straining for sensation. Yet 
through it all, he knew that he was 
not going to the captain again. A 
sudden feeling that the captain had 
made a monkey of him was thin 
and ugly; it was no job for a man 
going and begging for a drink, and 
then handing it back again; doing 
this over and over. The captain 
had smiled and well he might. 

Between his afternoon watch and 
midnight, Mayrs hardly left his 
room. He lay on his bunk most of 
the time and gnawed the pillow. 
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Once he came out on trembling 
legs to get a drink of water from 
the cooler in the saloon and nearly 
ran into the captain. The captain’s 
hand on his shoulder kept him from 
losing his balance altogether. Nei- 
ther man spoke. 

At last Mayrs was called for his 
midnight watch. It was still not 
too late to visit the captain for the 
third time. Mayrs laughed, making 
a peculiar sound. The captain had 
had his last smile at his expense. 

On the bridge it was completely 
dark. Because there were no stars 
the sky’s height seem hard to judge; 
it might be just above the mast- 
heads. The air was thick and visi- 
bility bad although the wind held 
the keen, lifting feel of clear nights. 
Mayrs had no overcoat, no pea 
jacket, not even a sweater; the wind 
cut through the little strength re- 
maining in his legs. He braced 
himself in the starboard wing of the 
bridge, his weight supported by the 
after rail, and turned his eyes 
ahead. He must be on the lookout 
more than ever for ice. The sea 
ran strongly, quartering the Tan- 
gier’s course. 

Because it was impossible to see 
the wake or to tell from the stars 
how the helmsman was steering, 
Mayrs made his way unsteadily into 
the wheelhouse and looked into the 
binnacle. The ship was steady on 
her course. The yellow glow of the 
binnacle light showed only the 
lower button of the helmsman’s pea 
jacket. There was a big Greek on 
that wheel watch; he spoke little 
English but was a good seaman. 

Mayrs tried to pace the bridge 
wing; the idea came of keeping 
count of the turns. On the first 
trip he staggered, and more than 
the staggering there was a ferocious 
anger at such baby tricks. All at- 
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tempts at distraction from the one 
real thought in his mind were nau- 
seating in their hopelessness. He 
was even more conscious than ever 
of the vague disaster that threat- 
ened Anne but now it seemed to be 
a disaster over which no human be- 
ing had control. Its threat seemed 
so terrible that he cowered and al- 
most screamed at thought of it; but 
when it came closer or hovered mo- 
mentarily, there was no impulse of 
his own to account for its move- 
ment. 

The canvas dodger along the for- 
ward rail of the bridge was no pro- 
tection against the quartering wind; 
Mayrs half bent over, pulling his 
cheap suit coat together with one 
hand. An overcoat that belonged 
to the third mate was hanging in 
the chartroom, he knew, but the 
third had not offered to lend it, and 
so he would not touch it. His own 
oilskin coat would be some protec- 
tion if he had it within reach, but 
he had not known it would be so 
cold and had not brought it up. He 
could take the wheel for a moment 
and send the helmsman down for 
it. But on the way to the wheel- 
house he stopped. There was some- 
thing in his room he needed worse 
than oilskins. 

Suddenly he laughed, weakly but 
with clear relief. It would be all 
right to have one drink, no question 
of more, but one drink would put 
him in shape to stand his watch. 
It wasn’t safe to have an officer as 
sick as he was in charge of a ship. 
No need to bother the captain for a 
single drink; it would make as bad 
an impression as if he drank a gal- 
lon. He felt a kindly amusement 
at himself because he had not 
thought of this sooner. 

He stooped inside the wheel- 
house door. “Simon.” 


He saw a slight movement of the 
dungaree jacket as though the 
helmsman had raised his head. 
“Listen, Simon, go down to my 
room and bring up my oilskin coat. 
Savvy, oil coat?” He made gestures 
of dressing himself, forgetting the 
black darkness. “And bring suit- 
case from locker, too. Savvy suit- 
case? Savvy locker? Bring up here, 
see? Up here? Move fast, I got the 
course.” 

He stepped up on the grating and 
took the wheel. The broad back of 
the helmsman slipped out the port 
door and disappeared below. With- 
in a minute he was back, holding 
out the coat and suitcase silently. 
Mayrs snatched them from his 
hands and went out into the ex- 
treme wing of the bridge. Simon 
was a good fellow but there was no 
need for him to know more than he 
needed to know. 

The coat was a comfort, but real 
comfort was the whisky, cutting his 
throat like a saw-edge, keeping its 
incredible heat all the way down. 
After two swallows he was steady 
enough to remember that he had de- 
cided to take only one. But his 
idea had been to steady himself and 
it had taken two to do it. He was 
still not over steady. He felt only 
a deep, inner amusement when he 
finally tilted the first pint bottle and 
no more liquor came. It was fun 
to throw the bottle overboard. He 
pulled the cork of the second with 
his teeth and spat it over the rail; 
not going to need a cork again. The 
thought struck him as so funny that 
he hugged the awning stanchion, 
doubled over with laughter. Then 
he remembered the helmsman and 
stood up straight, puffing out his 
chest like an admiral. That was 
not amusing for very long, so he 
took a long drink from the second 














bottle. The hell of Joe’s stuff was 
that you couldn’t keep an edge on it 
very long; you soon became mere- 
ly dazed and heavy. But it was still 
funny about his getting into such 
terrible shape while trying to keep 
in good shape to stand his watch. 
To test the tremendous new effi- 
ciency of his mind, he tried swift- 
ly, not giving himself time to be- 
come confused, to remember where 
it was that he had seen the cap- 
tain’s family. He failed again with 
flat completeness, and tried to put 
the problem out of his mind, but it 
kept coming back from time to 
time with annoying little rushes 
that he could not quite brush away. 
He did not feel cold any longer. 
It had said in the night order book 
to take the temperature of the water 
every half hour and if there was 
any marked falling off, to call the 
captain. But now he felt like a 
man again, he could keep a watch, 
why fool with buckets and ther- 
mometers? It was impossible, any- 
way, that there could be any ice 
near when he felt so warm. Ice al- 
ways turned the air cold all around 
it. The Tangier was making good 
time, rolling regularly and easily. 
Joe’s liquor was certainly power- 
ful; it had his ears roaring already. 
It was funny the way they were 
roaring, not continuously but with 
repeated waves of sound and inter- 
vals of silence all dull and running 
together. He did not take another 
drink for several minutes, but the 
roaring grew louder. Was there 
any chance that the roaring was 
not in his ears? Ridiculous, but he 
would step inside the wheelhouse 
and see if he could hear it there. 
The lookout’s sharp cry caught 
him when he was half way to the 
wheelhouse. There was one word, 
“Ice!” The lookout 


screamed: 
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threw himself down the ladder from 
the fo’castle head and came run- 
ning aft along the well deck. “Ice! 
Ahead!” 

Mayrs clung to the nearest awn- 
ing stanchion, swayed, put his 
head on one side and looked ahead. 
Sure enough, it was ice; and ter- 
ribly near, cutting through the 
darkness, towering and spreading 
on either side of the Tangier’s 
course. Seas drove into the water- 
line of the huge berg with the roar- 
ing that Mayrs had thought was 
Joe’s whisky; the flash and up- 
spouting of their spray was all but 
over the fo’castle head. Mayrs 
hung on desperately to his awning 
stanchion. There was an order he 
must give to the helmsman. That 
was all he had to do; just give an 
order. But the order had gone away, 
it was nowhere in his mind. He 
strained after it; he had to remem- 
ber what to do. Through terrible 
helplessness came the swift, kind 
impression that he had given the or- 
der and that the ship was saved. 
The impression was hardly a flash; 
the Tangier still threw herself 
straight ahead. He had not moved 
nor spoken a word. 

Then while he hung there, still 
fighting to remember, the Tangier 
did change course, apparently of 
herself. She swung hard to star- 
board, not enough to turn clear 
around; there was no time for that, 
but as she swung Mayrs caught 
sight of a break in the ice wall 
ahead. There was an opening per- 
haps thirty or forty yards wide 
through which the seas plunged 
without breaking. A gap between 
two bergs or an irregularity in the 
top of one tremendous one? It did 
not matter; the Tangier wriggled 
into it with animate agility. Cold 
poured in on her with breathless 
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weight, fragments of ice broke off 
and thundered down on her decks 
and houses. She clung to the ter- 
rible channel without sheering an 
inch to either side. Then with a 
new opening of darkness, she was 
clear. Now that the wind blew from 
the ice to the ship, no one could 
mistake the sound of the surf for 
a roaring in his ears. 

Mayrs was sober again; he had 
come to another rift in the low 
clouds. Simon had saved his neck; 
even if the ship had not been en- 
tirely lost, it would have been his 
second collision while drunk on 
watch. He had to say something to 
Simon even if Simon wouldn’t un- 
derstand it. 

In the black wheelhouse he found 
a flashlight, brought its rays slowly 
up from the floor to the helmsman’s 
face. It was Captain Donovan who 
had the wheel, the upper spokes 


pressing lightly into a faded pea- 
jacket he was wearing as he leaned 
forward, his gaze fixed upon the 


compass. 

Mayrs lowered the light without 
speaking and went out on the wing 
of the bridge again. He heard the 
captain’s voice calling Simon and 
in a moment the captain came and 
stood beside him at the forward 
rail. 

Now that everything was so hope- 
lessly lost, a curious feeling of 
equality with the captain came over 
Mayrs. As a condemned man may 
at the last minute talk straight to 
anyone, he asked questions simply. 

“How long had you had the 
wheel, sir?” 

“Ever since you came on watch. 
I’ve been there all the time.” 

“And it was you I sent down for 
the coat and liquor?” 

“Yes.” 

Mayrs turned and looked straight 


at him, having to tilt his head back 
a little to do so. “How did you 
know you'd be needed, sir?” 

“Because you didn’t ask for a 
drink to-night,” the captain said. 
“I knew as long as you came and 
asked for it, you wouldn’t be able 
to drink it, because giving in to the 
temptation to come to me would be 
all the giving in a man like you 
could do at one time. But when I 
saw by the signs that it was getting 
you again and you didn’t come to 
ask, I thought I’d better be stand- 
ing your watch with you. Do you 
see?” 

Mayrs nodded. “You’re smart. 
And now that everything’s over be- 
tween us, I want to thank you for 
giving me the chance.” 

“Everything over between us?” 
inquired the captain. 

“Certainly.” Mayrs was almost 
impatient again. “I gave you my 
promise, I broke it and that’s the 
end of it.” 

“With you and me,” said the cap- 
tain slowly, “when you break a 
promise, that’s not the end of it. 
All you have to do is to make the 
promise over again.” 

Mayrs was silent awhile. The 
beating surf on the ice astern had 
almost died out. “All right,” he 
muttered. “I promise again.” 

When the captain did not answer, 
Mayrs looked at him again. “But 
there’s no reason why you should 
treat me this way.” 

“Well,” said the captain, “my 
wife and daughter were in the 
Santa Paula. You took them out 
of the lifeboat with your own 
hands.” 

Mayrs leaned his elbows on the 
rail and stared down into the for- 
ward well deck. A moment later 
when he turned to speak, he found 
that the captain was gone. 














ECCLESIA DEI 
By KATHARINE TYNAN 


HE is not cruel, my love nor cold 
As foolish folk aver 
But myrrh and frankincense and gold 
Are in the heart of her. 


She seeks her flock in the dark night 
And they are houséd warm: 

And they are hidden from all affright 
In the tender fold of her arm. 


She will go seeking her strayed ones 
Taking her shepherd’s crook, 

Her white feet on the shards and stones, 
She still seeketh her flock. 


Her home she has set a light within, 
She welcomes all who come, 

And she will wash the black sheep clean 
Bidding it follow her home. 


Oh, where the marsh-light lifts its lure 
And the pit yawns thereby, 

Her feet have found the quicksand sure 
Lit by the stars o’ the sky. 


And when the wolves cry she is close 
And when the jackals call, 

And they are clean as a dew-washed rose 
Within her circling wall. 


They need not stand at her door and knock, 


Poor sheep who would be fed, 
They shall be gathered under her cloak 
Her breast for their bed. 


DEGAS 


By Marte VAN VorsT AND PiERO ROMANELLI 


AM twenty—it is Paris—and I 

have not a cent in the world. 

Over here in le quartier de la 
Madeleine, where the long-headed 
Vollard has the audacity to buy 
masterpieces for nothing, and the 
acuity and genius to discover gen- 
ius, I listen to them talking of a 
brilliant picture of a ballet dancer. 
With the bad taste of youth, I too 
have admired a picture of a ballet 
dancer by Carriére Belleuse! 

Vollard’s boutique in the rue 
Lafitte is a monument of disorder. 
Pictures under the shelves, on the 
floor, thrust here and there, which 
will later foot up into millions, and 
Vollard has bought them for prices 
ranging from forty to five or six 
hundred francs. What acumen, 
flair, genius has this Vollard, half 
Negro! 

Théodore Duret is the first man 
to believe in Impressionism... . 
Some one has brought in a Manet 
to Vollard; Vollard hesitates; Duret 
insists, “Buy it, Vollard, buy it!” 
Vollard allows himself to be over- 
persuaded and buys the Manet for 
one hundred francs (which at that 
time would be twenty dollars). 

I decide that I too will buy mas- 
terpieces to sell again. 

Through Vollard I am introduced 
to Madame Manet, first the mistress 
of Manet and afterwards his de- 
voted, intelligent companion. 

Madame Manet found me “sim- 
patico” and talked with pleasure 
about the art of her husband. I re- 


1Vollard bought all the first Cézannes for 
a song—one collection of 13 has just sold for 
10,000,000 francs. 


called Italy and Venice where she 
had been, and where Manet had 
painted a delightful nineteenth cen- 
tury picture of Venice—the Mo- 
cenigo Palace. Madame Manet gave 
me to sell “L’Homme de la Palette,” 
Manet before his easel, for siz thou- 
sand francs; several remarkable 
drawings as well as other pictures, 
and I made my début through this 
first adventure. I spoke of Degas. 
“He is a boor,” Madame Manet told 
me, “a savage, and he will never 
receive you!” However, I persuad- 
ed her to write Degas a letter beg- 
ging for an interview. It required 
three letters from her to finally ex- 
tract from him a carte lettre: 

“Tell the gentleman that I will 
see him, though I cannot imagine 
what he should want with me. Ask 
him to come at 12:30, my luncheon 
hour.” 

The next day I ring the long red 
cord with a big tassel before the 
door of Degas’ house, No. 4 rue Vic- 
tor Massé. A fat old lady without 
corsets opens a little way, crying, 
“Qu’est-ce que vous voulez?” She 
has more the habit of dismissal 
than of welcome. Before I have 
spoken, the duenna has shut the 
door in my face, and I stand on the 
little landing before the red cord 
and tassel, on the threshold of this 
painter whose future success and 
popularity are all before him. 

I hear the fat old woman go off 
on her big slow feet, and after a few 
seconds she returns to open the 
door, crying, “Entrez, Monsieur!” 

The fruits of the master’s labor 
are everywhere—pictures, pictures 
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on the floor, on the chairs, in masses 
and piles, and at a table covered 
by a plain white cloth sits Degas, 
and I see for the first time his noble 
face, and admirable eyes already 
beginning to lose their sight. 

Gray is the color he affects and 
he is dressed in gray, a beret on his 
fine gray head, and around his neck 
a woolen plaid scarf — without 
which I never see Degas. 

“I receive you because Madame 
Manet has written me three times; 
you are Italian? Venetian?” 

It is a passport! His mother had 
been born in Genoa. Degas has 
lived in Naples, and speaks to me 
in Neapolitan Italian, with a volup- 
tuous delight, rolling the words in 
his mouth as though he were eating 
a delicious fruit, as though the 
words had savor and taste. Like 


Madame Manet, the memory of 
Italy conquers him; I win him be- 


cause I am Italian and poor, and 
because unfortunately for myself I 
know nothing whatsoever of pic- 
tures of the new French school, and 
of values! 

He asked me to speak to him in 
Italian, and began to talk of art. He 
always spoke with a complete ab- 
sorption in his subject, and an 
agreeable passion. He asked me 
suddenly: “After all, what do you 
want of me?” and I was terrified! 

“I represent a certain person in 
Berlin, Monsieur, a dealer who 
wishes to buy a picture of yours.” 

His eyes pierced me; their mag- 
netism ate me up! I trembled; he 
seemed to me a great man. 

“Duran-Ruel sell my pictures. I 
only sell pictures in order to buy 
masterpieces. Occasionally I sell 
some drawings,” he hinted cun- 
ningly. 

Representing as I did, the awful 
Berlin merchant, it seemed a mag- 


nificent thing that he should be 
ready to sell us anything at all. 

“Whatever you sell, Monsieur, 
whatever your conditions are, they 
are mine.” 

Degas smiled over his plaid scarf. 
I had never seen so splendid a face, 
such thrilling eyes, with appeal, 
tenderness and a dog-like quality 
too, that mute questioning sadness 
that dog’s eyes alone possess. I 
have imagined that there was a pre- 
monition of their blindness in them. 

“Come back,” Degas said, “in a 
few weeks!” 


Degas worked from the first com- 
ing of light until dark: He received 
at lunch only, at which time he read 
his newspapers. An anti-Semite of 
the most violent type, one of his 
papers was an anti-Semitic organ, 
La Libre Parole. 

I went back in four days, to find 
him again at his lunch table. In 
order to be on time I had missed 
my meal, and had nothing to eat 
all day. 

We talked art. He told me that 
he had grown to adore Raphael by 
means of Ingres, whom he also ad- 
mired. He liked also to speak of 
politics of which he knew nothing. 
We were at that time in the full 
swing of the Dreyfus trial. I was 
young and mad for liberty of 
thought and expression. I dis- 
guised all my feelings, he never 
knew my sentiments because I ef- 
faced myself entirely. 

Degas was violent in all his ex- 
pressions. He disliked strangers. 
He wanted France for the French- 
man, and said: “Until we have ex- 
terminated the strangers in France 
we shall never have peace.” 

On my second arrival I was re- 
ceived with greater warmth by the 
master, he had been conquered by 
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Italy, and gave himself to me de- 
lightfully. His meal on the table 
before him was a bit of bread, one 
cutlet and a cup of linden tea. 

I did not of course speak to Degas 
in these moments of his own pic- 
tures. Degas with a good word for 
each passed in review each one of 
the modern painters; humbling 
himself before these Salon exhibi- 
tors, admiring their cleverness and 
their craftsmanship, dismissing 
them gently with the affirmation: 
“They are not artists.” 

Boldini’s picture of the Comte de 
Montesquieu with his “canne a la 
pomme de jade” and gloves had just 
been exhibited. At the vernissage 
Degas said to Boldini, “Mon cher, 
vous avez un grand talent. When 
you paint a man you make him 
ridiculous, and when you paint a 
woman you dishonor her!” 

At that time Puvis de Chavannes 


was in his apotheosis, the very 
height of his glory. His decora- 
tions for the Victor Hugo memorial 
were being shown in the Champ de 
Mars before going to the United 


States. Degas admired Puvis de 
Chavannes. He met him at a wed- 
ding breakfast once, and looking at 
his decorations said with a smile, 
half sardonic and half serious, 
“You humiliate me, I have no 
decorations to display!” 


The moment came when Degas 
showed me pictures; his treasures 
—not his own paintings, however, 
not yet! He showed me proudly 
the masterpieces he had bought 
with the fruits of his own painting. 
Ingres and Delacroix were the fa- 
vorites. Great pictures now in the 
National Gallery, and too, the fa- 
mous portrait of Madame Manet on 
a blue sofa, in white, with a gray 
hat, white stockings and black 


shoes, which he had bought at a 
public auction at the Hétel Drouet, 
overbidding himself several times 
in his anxiety to possess it. This 
picture is now in the Louvre. He 
showed me too, Manet’s picture of 
Maximilian’s execution in Mexico; 
this picture had in America the 
same success as Millet’s “Angélus.” 

“An Englishman,” said Degas, 
“came to see me one day, and I 
showed him my treasures saying, 
‘these will never cross the ocean!’ 
And he answered very cleverly, 
‘Bien, Monsieur, mais la Manche 
est plus étroite!l’” 

Degas enjoyed his own sallies, 
and liked to retort and to play with 
his guests. He smiled a great deal 
during his conversation, and his 
face was alight with interest and 
emotion and feeling, when he talked 
of art. 

Degas was a Classicist, and the 
work of his young days was influ- 
enced by his admiration for the 
Academic painters, whom he con- 
sidered gods. He admired Ingres, 
Delacroix most of all; but Delacroix 
was too advanced a pioneer to in- 
fluence Degas, who never really got 
beyond the epoch of Ingres. 


At length, and at the end of in- 
comparable hours of intercourse 
with this man whom I loved and 
revered, he said to me, “I have 
promised you a drawing.” 

(My Berlin chief, the Cormorant, 
the Devourer in Berlin, had been 
pestering me with letters and im- 
patient questions. When would I 
send him a Degas? My very heart 
stood still at the master’s words.) 

“Parbleu! Tell me truly; if I let 
you have something of mine, will it 
really be of use to you? This per- 
son whom I neither know nor wish 
to know will he really give you 
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something out of the sale to recom- 
pense you?” 

I assured Monsieur Degas that I 
should have my share, keeping from 
the master the knowledge of how 
pitiful, how meager the little pit- 
tance was sure to be. 

“Well,” said Degas slowly, “for 
that reason I will let you have some- 
thing.” 

Pazienza! Pazienza! Three more 
visits, and still nothing! Still we 
continued to discuss art; still I 
basked in the affectionate radiance 
of this man’s intimacy, listening to 
him, myself often faint for the lack 
of food, eager, feverish, excited, 
certain in my heart that one day I 
should possess a Degas to sell. 

We discuss the Dreyfus trial. My 
clothes hang limply on my thin 
body whilst I handle the pearls of 
Degas’ discourses, and the person 
in Berlin bombards me with his 
queries. Among other things Degas 
tells me that in the Louvre one 
day, standing near a friend who 
was making a study of Raphael’s 
“Belle Jardiniére,” Degas called his 
friend’s attention to the shadow on 
the toe of the Virgin, and the friend, 
astonished, exclaimed, “Mais, De- 
gas, how well you know that pic- 
ture!” Degas in fury replied: 
“Sapristi! Do you think that I am 
a dauber, and that I don’t know the 
value of color and of shade? In 
short, do you think that I paint 
with mud?” 

Nothing, he said, expressed a peo- 
ple or a race as perfectly as did its 
art. He despised the dilettant and 
said that the artist should be an 
artisan, working for the joy of 
work as the artisans of the Middle 
Ages did, indifferent to any remu- 
neration, with no thought of the 
public. Art is a profession, a 
métier, and should be a continued 


personal effort, content with its own 
reward. He always returned from 
a visit to the Annual Salon full of 
humiliation at his own failings, at 
the paucity of his own production, 
modest before the exhibition of gi- 
gantic labor. He was modest and 
uncritical of his contemporaries, a 
hermit never showing himself in 
public when he could avoid it, hat- 
ing display and public attention; 
and with great difficulty could he be 
led to express personal feelings 
from a nervous and sensitive hor- 
ror of displaying himself—an ex- 
aggerated shame almost amounting 
to a mania. 

This was true regarding his senti- 
mental life, of which almost noth- 
ing has ever been known. It is said 
that in his youth he fell in love 
with a copyist at the Louvre: 
watched her for years, stood be- 
hind her canvases and never 
spoke to her, seeing her grow old 
before her easel. 

No one had ever been intimate 
with him, he admitted no intima- 
cies, and when with pride and dis- 
dain he looked at you with his won- 
derful eyes you felt that you could 
give him your soul, but that he 
would never render you one atom 
of his. 

He always spoke of art as though 
he were himself a modest student. 
He was never satisfied, and con- 
sidered none of his paintings fin- 
ished. He was a typical artist of 
his epoch; his search for originality 
was perhaps the only evidence of 
his approach to Impressionism. He 
was as great an artist-man as he 
was a painter. For some time he 
was my religion. 

Finally, after more than a month 
of constant visits on my part,—‘“lI 
have a drawing for you, but the 
price for it is not under discussion.” 
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I trembled, for I was in abject 
fear of my Berlin ogre. What price 
would that be? Whatever it was, I 
must accept it, for I had given my 
word to this master. He went out 
of the room, and I expected him to 
come back with a drawing, and to 
my immense surprise he returned 
with a pastel, a Dancer dressed in 
flame. I caught my breath as I 
asked the price. 

Degas said with a smile: “Fif- 
teen hundred francs; I cannot let 
it go for less.” Fifteen hundred 
frances; to-day that would be equiv- 
alent to seven thousand five hun- 
dred (about two hundred and fifty 
dollars). I rushed to the post office 
and sent a wire to Berlin. The 
money came to me at once, and I 
received a letter of congratulation 
terminating with the words, “The 
colors are electrifying, but the head 
doesn’t please me.” 

For this adventure, I received one 
hundred and fifty francs; Degas 
never knew. Had he known he 
would never have sold me anything 
again, and I think he would have 
annihilated the man in Berlin. 

My chief instructed me to tell 
Degas that he would put two hun- 
dred thousand francs on the table 
and that Degas was to choose what 
he liked to give us in return, ac- 
cording to a proper measure. Degas 
refused this offer shortly, “Tell 
your patron that I am in no need 
of money.” 


I shall never forget the first day 
that I was admitted to his studio 
and stood amongst priceless and 
beautiful examples of his work. To 
me the danseuses were living be- 
ings, as indeed to him they seemed 
to be. He laughed at their poses, 
he took a keen delight in the charm- 
ing and amusing attitudes he paint- 


ed, and in every human betrayal of 
feminine coquetry that he made his 
models and his paintings display. 
He loved to talk about them to me. 

“See that little woman attaching 
the roses to her dress? She is say- 
ing to her companion, ‘Isn’t my 
hair beautiful and soft as silk!’ 
The other is jealous and responds, 
‘My dear, it is like horsehair!’ ” 

He showed me a landscape of ex- 
quisite delicacy, a corner of a gar- 
den, the horizon in twilight—a syn- 
thesis of a landscape—however, 
curiously neither poetic nor senti- 
mental. It suggested an aquarelle 
of Delacroix. 

His studio had the appearance of 
never having seen a cleaning day in 
the course of its existence. The 
floors were rough and unpolished, 
stained with paint, dusty, stacked 
with drawings, great boxes jammed 
full of pictures,—inestimable treas- 
ures everywhere. 

On the easel was a dancer, sculp- 
tural in color, if one can use such 
a term, a nude of ferocious beauty. 
Degas was here amongst his treas- 
ures like a jealous monster, and 
these treasures were almost torn to 
bits by his heirs after his death, 
and became the spoil of merchants 
and dealers, a tribe which the paint- 
er had always hated, and from 
which he kept as far as he could. 
Degas never made a will; had he 
done so he would have protected 
his work from its frenzied distribu- 
tion and destruction. Much was 
thrown on the Paris market that 
was unworthy of him, and studies 
sold for enormous prices which 
could only have lowered him in the 
public eye. 

During his life Monsieur Degas 
was the prey of the merchants. The 
word museum frightened him to 
death, and he had also a horror of 
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a sale. He gave many pictures 
away, always on the understanding 
that they were never to be sold; 
and learning that one of his friends 
had broken faith and sold a pic- 
ture which the painter had given 
him, Degas severed their friendly 
relations forever. Meeting him 
years after, the poor fellow tried to 
patch things up, saying, “You un- 
derstand, mon cher, that I only sold 
it in order to give my daughter a 
dot.” Degas fairly turned his back 


upon him and replied, “I have not 
asked you to enlighten me regard- 
ing your family affairs!” 


Monsieur Caillebotte left his ad- 
mirable collection of paintings of 
the modern school to the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery. The story of the ac- 
ceptance of this splendid gift is too 
well known to need retelling. In 
the collection were several Degases, 
among them the celebrated “Star 
Dancer.” Degas was indifferent to 
the glory and said with a shrug, 
after hearing the story of the diffi- 
culty with which the collection was 
received ‘into the Luxembourg: 
“They have positively forced us 
upon the public by the gendarmes!” 


Degas had no pupils, he was too 
modest to imagine that he could 
teach; but Mary Cassatt had the 
good fortune to interest the master. 
Degas recognized her art, encour- 
aged her sincerely in her work, and 
they say that he was in love with 
her. 

They also say that Degas inspired 
as well Toulouse-Lautrec, and that 
this artist’s scandalous vulgar wom- 
en and a certain nobility in his sav- 
age art were inspired by Degas. 

I have seen Degas when a painter 
asked his advice withdraw into his 
shell like a snail. No one could 


properly understand Degas who had 
not seen his admirable gesture of 
self-depreciation and his paternal 
kindness, as he tried to find the 
wise criticism and suggested altera- 
tion with the greatest gentleness, 
closing with excuses for venturing 
to suggest anything at all. 


In a vein of great generosity 
Degas offered me two dancers—one 
attaching a flower on her shoulder 
—and a very famous nude. He of- 
fered the three pictures for four 
thousand five hundred francs. My 
horrible patron wanted to buy the 
dancers and leave the nude, but I 
reminded him that when he had 
suggested placing two hundred 
thousand francs on the table for 
Degas, the master was to make the 
selection. 

I continued to sit beside Degas at 
his daily meal, and one day he 
showed me a bunch of dried raisins 
which some one had given him, a 
gift in which he seemed to take a 
great delight. He held them up ad- 
miringly and said: “You may take 
one”’—which I obediently did; and 
in all my long relationship with 
Degas, this one dried raisin was his 
only gift to me. But my souvenirs 
of him are priceless, they are spir- 
itual and artistic treasures. 

Of Meissonnier’s celebrated pic- 
ture “Les Cuirassiers,” he said: 
“Everything in this picture is steel, 
except the armor!” He loved to re- 
call his biting sarcasms against 
pictures which were admired by the 
bourgeoisie. 

The public used to go to Vollard’s 
in those days to laugh. I have seen 
people stand before the Cézannes 
and laugh at them just as one 
might go to a country fair and laugh 
at the distorted figures in the de- 
forming mirrors. 
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One day in his studio I noticed a 
little wax figurine on a pedestal. 
“I see so badly,” he said with a 
shrug inexpressibly pathetic, “my 
eyes are so treacherous, that when 
I can’t do anything else I create 
with my fingers, and mold.” And 
Degas’ sculpture was the creation of 
his blindness. “I make drawings in 
wax,” he said, and this is really 
what they were. 

He had studied and worked at 
his profession all his life, and of 
all the modern artists most nearly 
approached the Italians in their un- 
ceasing devotion to their art. He 
had a feminine soul; this was per- 
haps the tragedy of his life. But 
thanks to that exaggerated femi- 
ninity of feeling we have the ele- 
gance of the treatment of his wom- 
en, the inimitable manner of plac- 
ing a ribbon in the tulle or a flower 
in the hair of the dancer. He cre- 
ated hats like a modiste and dresses 
like a dressmaker—it was all so in- 
tensely interesting, what else could 
it be? 

It was always dark when he went 
out, and his wanderings were con- 
fined to obscure and lonely parts of 
Paris. He loved to loiter and wan- 
der in out-of-the-way streets, then 
almost as silent as the country, and 
to hang around the windows where 
the hats were displayed, and the 
exhibitions of artificial flowers. 
Ribbons and women’s dress—all 
had a charm for him, and suggest- 
ed color and composition. No one 
ever painted tulle or gauze before 
Degas, and probably never will 
again, gauze with its shadows and 
lights and reflections, as opalescent 
as water, as delicate as the petals 
of a flower. But Degas liked only 





artificial flowers; the odor of fresh 
flowers was unpleasant to him and 
made him faint. 


He accepted his 








rare invitations to dinner with the 
understanding that there should 
not be fresh flowers on the table: 
and gave as his reason that he did 
not like to see them fade—or as he 
expressed it, “suffer.” 


Degas gave Manet a picture of 
two danseuses, and the latter cut 
out of the canvas one of the figures 
which he did not like—to Degas, 
naturally, an act of sacrilege. How- 
ever, the two painters were finally 
reconciled, Degas saying with a 
shrug: “Mon Dieu! How can one 
be angry with a man like him!” 


The merchants and dealers finally 
discovered that I had been favored 
by Degas and was selling his pic- 
tures, and hated me accordingly, as 
it was almost impossible to extort 
a picture from Degas, and they 
could not understand how within a 
few months an ignorant upstart 
should have bought and sold price- 
less canvases of the master. 

For my part, I continued my 
eager visits, keyed up to the highest 
tension; hoping, waiting, apparent- 
ly patient, but inwardly wild with 
anxiety and eagerness. 

One memorable day he took me 
up to the studio again, and I un- 
derstood that this meant a picture 
would be forthcoming; my eyes 
danced with delight at the sym- 
phony of the picture on the easel, 
blue as the waters of Capri in sum- 
mer — three danseuses interlaced, 
the color of their flesh contrasting 
divinely with the azure gauze and 
tulle. Flesh color and blue were 
the dominating tones. 

Degas said: “Durand-Ruel have 
offered me ten thousand francs for 
this; I cannot sell it for less, you 
understand, and also you see that I 
am giving you the first choice.” 














The price, absolutely nothing to 
big dealers like Durand-Ruel, was 
enormous to me and terrified me, 
unused as I was to money in large 
sums, and I had a horrible intuition 
that my executioner in Berlin would 
find this picture too dear! The 
agreement that we had made with 
Degas, however (two hundred thou- 
sand francs on the table), made me 
somewhat confident that the Berlin 
dealer would not go back on his 
word. Acting on this belief, I as- 
sumed a strength and a courage 
that I was far from possessing, and 
told Degas that I would send a wire 
at once, bringing the money within 
two days. I rushed to the post of- 
fice, and in a few words described 
the picture, mentioned its price, and 
the next morning I had a wire 
as long as a letter, in point of fact 
an infamous refusal to buy the pas- 
tel, alleging as a reason that since 
Degas had sold his first canvas of 
one dancer for one thousand five 
hundred francs, twelve thousand for 
three dancers was too much. The 
hideous vulgarian, the purchaser of 
cabbages and onions, weighed and 
measured figures on the canvases as 
though they were cutlets! 

The tragedy in the heart of the 
wretched intermediary can be im- 
agined better than described! To 
me Degas was sacred, and to me 
every stroke of his brush was sacred 
too, and moreover I considered our 
word and our bond honorable con- 
tracts, and that we were bound to 
accept the master’s selections at his 
own price. 

I may honestly say that this was 
the most tragic moment of my life 
up to that point. Countless times 


since I have suffered from poverty 
and the sense of impotence that an 
empty pocket-book gives, but this 
was one of the worst. 
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I followed ardently the upward 
rise of Degas, and on my visits to 
Vollard’s I saw the pictures in his 
shop mount in price like the rising 


tide. I went to the sale at the 
Galéries Georges Petit, a sale of 
modern masters. Amongst the 
works of art was a famous Dancer 
of Degas, behind her an immense 
window through which one sees a 
gray sky. The picture had very 
much the quality of a Guardi; 
Guardi alone could have transmit- 
ted that transparence of light and 
that pure grayness. In this gray 
harmony the dancer is like a pink 
flower, like the pink flower which 
she herself is pinning upon her bod- 
ice. The picture brought twenty- 
five thousand francs, then an enor- 
mous price, and for the first time 
since our miserable drama and my 
agony, I spoke to Degas, congratu- 
lating him, and he replied: “Oh, 
Durand-Ruel have only done this to 
please me!” 

After this his prices rose like 
yeast, and the buyers, dealers and 
amateurs fairly tore his pictures 
from the walls. At that sale one 
might say that Degas’ apotheosis 
was reached, for his pictures sold 
there footed up to a fortune for the 
painter. Among them was the fa- 
mous picture of the dancers prac- 
ticing at the barre of the lesson- 
room of the Ballet at the Opéra. In 
the front of the picture is a little 
watering-pot, the indispensable ac- 
cessory of the ballet-room, where 
the floor is continually watered for 
fear that the dancers’ delicate feet 
may encounter even a few grains of 
dust. There are two dancers in 
simple tulle (“tutu” as it is called 
in the argot of the theater); the 
girls are in snow white, lifting their 
feet to the barre; their feet are shod 
in pink satin practicing slippers, a 
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symphony of color. This picture 
brought the colossal price of four 
hundred and fifty thousand francs. 
The collector Henri Rouart, a friend 
of Degas, had bought it originally 
for three thousand. The price at 
that time was the highest hitherto 
paid to any living painter. 

The evening of the day of the 
triumph of the master’s pictures, I 
found myself mounting the stairs 
of a little tram running toward the 
Place Clichy, and to my joy and my 
great surprise, I saw in front of me 
the hero of the day and hour, Mon- 
sieur Degas. He was swathed in 
his antique macfarlane and scarf, 
which he had worn for over twenty 
years without change, and his cof- 
fee-colored neck scarf as_ well, 
which he was never without. The 
conductor came to him for his fif- 
teen centimes fare (he was travel- 
ing second class!); Degas fumbled 
eagerly in his pocket for the sous, 
and paid the conductor with a sweet 
smile, with indeed that courteous 
sweetness that symbolizes French 
politeness, which graces even the 
most humble acts of life. I get up 
and sit down by Degas’ side in the 
twilight, my heart full of tender 
suffering and despair at our long 
broken friendship, and of delight 
and admiration at the master’s 
great success. I feel so near to 
Degas and I am so far. At first he 
does not recognize me; then he 
turns and opens his dog-like eyes, 
so soft and so dim. I speak to 
him and he knows me by my voice 
and my Italian accent. I cannot 
help speaking to him of the glo- 
rious triumphant success. 


“Mattre!” I exclaim, “what a 


splendid afternoon!” And he shrugs 
his shoulders and says: “I do not 
understand it, they are all crazy, ils 
sont tous fous!” 
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Then he ignored the affair by 
which he had become _ world- 
renowned and rich: “The greatest 
pleasure I have in life,” he said, “is 
to get on this little tram at the end 
of my day’s work and go up to the 
Place Clichy to the end of the line, 
and wait there for the next tram and 
come back on its return voyage to 
the Trocadero.” 

This pleasure excursion cost 
Degas thirty centimes! This was 
the festival and the orgy that the 
great painter offered himself at the 
end of the day in which he had seen 
one picture alone sell for four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand francs, 
and when he had probably pro- 
duced on the same day in his 
studio another work of art of as 
great value! This was his simple 
and delightful sufficiency: whom 
the gods endow are sufficiently fed. 


The greatest blow to Degas’ old 
age was being obliged to move from 
his home in the rue Victor Massé, 
where he had lived and worked for 
thirty years. This was indeed a 
moral disaster, and to this man 
worse than death. A few friends 
and merchants who hoped in the 
mélée to gorge themselves with 
finds, offered to take the whole af- 
fair of moving his things, and to 
find him new quarters and install 
him in them, with no worry to him- 
self; but Degas would not hear of 
this. 

He and Zoé packed up all his 
treasures and gathered together the 
fruits of his immense toil, and his 
own priceless collection of master- 
pieces. He found a new apartment 
in Montmartre, and with a kind of 
despair went and lived there, know- 
ing that he was renouncing forever 
a part of his life. 

Nothing was ever the same for 

















Degas again. In the new apart- 
ment nothing was ever put in the 
old order. There was not one pic- 
ture in a suitable light, where it 
might be studied and admired. 

To Degas paintings had no value 
or price, and he never arranged a 
proper distribution of his affairs or 
made a proper will. After his death 
his own work and his private col- 
lection were simply torn asunder by 
the rapacious heirs and by fero- 
cious speculators. A celebrated law- 
suit followed his death, between his 
nephews and nieces, and the sale of 
his works produced the fantastic 
sum—even during the war—of thir- 
teen million francs. The famous 
sale in the Galéries Georges Petit 
might have been compared with a 
real assembly of nations, before the 
Assemblée des Nations existed. The 
purchasers comprised merchants, 
amateurs, artists rich and poor— 
even Germans incognito, camou- 
flaged and risking their lives, were 
there to snatch the spoils. The 
smallest line of Degas, the most or- 
dinary sketch, was disputed, and 
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the cleverest of the merchants sold 
to the trusting and ignorant ama- 
teurs his inferior things for cruel 
prices, keeping the greater master- 
pieces for further developments 
later. 

The last days of Degas might be 
compared with the last days of 
King Lear, for this painter who had 
worked so valiantly even until his 
extreme old age, the ardent artisan, 
the day laborer who never went out 
of the house before dark because 
every ray of light was precious to 
him, could now no longer remain 
an hour in the house with content. 
He was almost stone blind. For 
Degas a life like that of the Wan- 
dering Jew now began; he wan- 
dered in every quarter of Paris, 
from street to street, without aim 
or interest—wrapped in his macfar- 
lane, hatless, his beautiful hair wild 
and free to the winds, his beard un- 
cut, his wonderful eyes staring al- 
most without expression; he wan- 
dered through Paris which had 
called him great and given him 
fame during his lifetime. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


UR literary criticism now is 

passing through a lively little 
epidemic of inverted priggishness. 
In fiction the rather lecherous hero, 
the gallant young fellow who forges 
a cheque, the charming woman with 
several young children who com- 
mits adultery for some tenuous rea- 
son, are very much in the mode. 
And the critic who wants to be in 
the mode lays it down that on no 
excuse is an imaginative author to 
betray a warmer liking for straight 
livers than for scrubs or polecats. 
Now, “this sort of thing,” as the at- 
titudinising critic and poet says in 
the comic opera, “takes a deal of 
training.” It is not natural to man. 
The natural man quite simply and 
frankly prefers those bus-conduc- 
tors who do not steal people’s 
change to those who do. He has an 
unreasoned general liking for mon- 
ogamic women and for the man 
who can keep a hold on himself. 
When he tries to acquiesce in the 
fashionable theory that the words 
“good” and “bad,” in the moral 
sense, are obsolete solecisms, he 
feels as if he were trying on an ex- 
tremely tight boot. 


—C. E. Monracus, A Writer's Notes on His 
Trade. 


The first and absolute prerequi- 
site of literary criticism is honesty 
... that higher integrity which im- 
plies an ever-present consciousness 
of the sanctity of literature, of the 
obligation of the critic to his sub- 
ject, his profession, and his public, 
of the necessity that is upon him 
for greater knowledge than he is 





called upon at any particular mo- 
ment to use, and of the fact that to 
be a true critic he must wear al- 
ways a curious, an eager, and an 
open mind. Back of all sound criti- 
cism must lie sound feeling and 
sound thinking, a reasoned philoso- 
phy of life, a disciplined emotional 
outlook. Or else is criticism noth- 
ing more than response to senti- 
ment or mood. Scholarship alone 
will never make the constructive 
critic, though without scholarship a 
great part of criticism loses validity. 
Imagination, insight, and under- 
standing, though they are indispen- 
sable to all good criticism, and can 
make fair shift without a large 
background of learning in certain 
fields of interpretation, never con- 
stitute high criticism unless they 
spring from a knowledge that al- 
lows them to range their subject in 
time as well as in place. It is 
knowledge wed to imagination that 


makes the creative critic. 
—Tue Saturnpay Review or Literature, July 
25th. 


All tragedy is melodrama unless 
art or religion undertakes to inter- 
pret its significance. In the hands 
of Dreiser “Othello” might have 


been merely “An Italian Tragedy.” 
—Biancue M. Kerry, Cardinal’s Literature 
Committee. 


There are many indications that 
we are approaching a time when 
the machine will release practically 
all men from the necessity of physi- 
cal labor; when freedom in its most 
dangerous form, an excess of lei- 
sure, will be given to the human 

















race. ... The spiritual purpose of 
the machine, if such a phrase can 
be used, is to liberate human beings 
so they may devote their efforts to 
something above the physical. If it 
fails to accomplish this purpose, if 
it deprives men and women of hon- 
est labor only to let them deterio- 
rate from idleness, the Machine Age 
may well mark the close of our 
present civilization. If, on the other 
hand, we are able to appreciate the 
gift of leisure and use the time to 
work with our minds instead of our 
hands the Machine Age may mark 
the beginning of an era in which we 
improve not only our standard of 
living but also our quality of 
thought. 


—Rawpn AIKEN, in the North American Re- 
view, September. 


There is no highly developed cul- 
tured society in America on the 
level of culture to be found in Paris 
or London or Berlin. New York and 
Boston still import their music. 
The physical sciences and the social 
sciences in America still depend 
upon direct “fertilization” of ideas 
from Europe. . . . The ability and 
acuteness of individual Americans 
in business and politics has not pro- 
duced a society comparable with 
that of the European cities at the 
same level of practical interests. 
Politics is socially without a cul- 
tural background. ... American in- 
fluences tend to raise the lower lev- 
els of life in Europe; but it is not 
strong enough to affect seriously 
those levels which are above its 
highest tide. 


—C. De.iste Burns, Modern Civilization on 
Trial. 


Americans are forever character- 
izing themselves as a people of 
phenomenal virility—masterful, un- 
This, I take it, is 


tamed he-men. 
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due to the national memory of the 
days when the wilderness had to be 
subdued by bold, rough-handed men 
among whom the gentler graces of 
life could have very little sway. ... 
My firm belief is that the natural 
bent of Americans is toward fastid- 
ious delicacy rather than toward 
that elemental forcefulness upon 
which Americans often like to 
plume themselves. . . . Accordingly 
I note in her [America’s] literature 
the two tendencies—the one, which 
I believe to be false, toward a row- 
dy celebration of democracy and 
sweat; the other, which I believe to 
be true, toward an exquisite sensi- 
tiveness. Anybody who likes to do 
so may take Whitman as a repre- 
sentative of the first tendency, and 
Henry James of the second. 


—TxHeopore MAYNARD, in The American Mer- 
cury, August. 


In all Greek tragedies, even those 
that are full of free thought, the 
whole permeating atmosphere is 
that of religion. What is it with 
us? The answer is not difficult. 
Our stage demands beautiful wom- 
en as actresses; the shop windows 
are filled with their portraits; our 
lighter and more popular plays live 
by their sex appeal. ... Our per- 
meating atmosphere is that of love 
between the sexes. We are the de- 
scendants not of the tragedians but 
of the scriptores erotici....A few 
peculiar plays succeed sometimes 
in escaping altogether from the per- 
vading atmosphere, but they only 
do so by a deliberate and anti-pop- 
ular effort. Now, of course, the 
love motive occurs in Greek tragedy 
again and again; Euripides is pre- 
dominantly interested in it; so do 
the motives of intrigue, adventure 
or war; but observe in each case 
how it is colored by religion. .. . 
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The rule is that in Greek tragedy 
every great emotion is treated as an 
instance of a world-force: its back- 
ground and atmosphere are made 
by Religion. 

—- Murray, Greek and English Trag- 


During the whole of the crisis of 
1893 to 1895 the pages of Scribner’s, 
Harper’s and the Century, were un- 
ruffled by articles on any current 
controversial topic, and for all of 
them there might have been no 
such thing as business in the world. 
The contents were excellent. .. . 
This was all changed just before the 
coming of the Great War, and since 
then it has been almost impossible 
for any reader of either newspapers 
or magazines to get away from the 
incessant domination of events and 
problems of the present instant. 
Journalism, to a very great extent, 
has become one vast screen on 
which are thrown only close-ups— 
close-ups of the stock market, close- 
ups of the latest murder, close-ups 
of the high cost of medical service, 
close-ups of ladies who find their 
husbands difficult and vice versa, 
close-ups of every conceivable thing. 
The background has disappeared; 
the thread of the drama is lost. 


— James Trustow Apams, in Harper’s, Au- 
gust. 


Histories are made up largely of 
the stories of wars waged by na- 
tions. Nearly all holidays com- 
memorate the beginning or the end 
of a period of destruction. Nine- 
tenths of the heroes of all lands are 
soldiers. Conquest, aggression, 
ruthlessness, bloodshed—these are 
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the things that have incited men to 
what they call “brave deeds.” These 
have been the educational material 
for boys for centuries. The out- 
standing date in the mind of every 
school child is the date of a victo- 
rious and often ignoble conquest or 
of a battle when the blood of the 
weak and innocent was spilled... . 
The most frightful inconsistency of 
the civilized Christian mind is the 
fact that we can teach our children 
that murder is a sin and war a vir- 


tue. 
—Mrs. Wattrer Fercuson, in the N. Y. 
World Telegram, 


London has had lots of confer- 
ences, and there was enough fuss 
made over the disarmament one to 
fix the whole world for years. Our 
delegates went by special boat. 
Dressmakers worked for months 
before, but a skinny little fellow 
with nothing but a breech-cloth, a 
spinning wheel and an old goat 
comes there representing more hu- 
manity and with more authority 
than all the high hats in the world. 
It’s sincerity vs. diplomacy. Viva 


Gandhi! 
—Wut Rogers, in N. Y. Times, Sept. 15th. 


The issue is clear, [either] Amer- 
ican capitalism is to be run exclu- 
sively for profit, or for reasonable 
profit and for a good life for the 
American people. ... The American 
capitalism of today is hardly a sys- 
tem. It is a wasteful catch-as-catch- 
can scramble for money. The mot- 
to is “equality of opportunity.” The 
tragic and comic result is famine as 


the consequence of plenty. 


—Huntinctron Witson, former Assistant 
Secretary of State, at Institute of Politics, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. 























TERESA NEUMANN OF KONNERSREUTH 


By Dr. KrisTIAN SCHJELDERUP 


Translated by Grace Wallem 


HE mystery of Konnersreuth 

created a great sensation a few 
years ago. Every Friday, thousands 
of visitors collected in the market- 
place of that little town, hoping to 
see “the woman with the stigmata” 
as she bled and went through 
Christ’s agony on the Cross. At 
the same time, this extraordinary 
case was the subject of a violent 
and bitter controversy. The radical 
liberal press of Germany main- 
tained that these pilgrimages to 
Konnersreuth simply encouraged 
stupidity in the masses and de- 
nounced Teresa Neumann as a pub- 
lic danger. They called upon the 
government to interfere and to have 
her interned. A battle was waged 
against the stigmatized woman with 
every available weapon. The news- 
papers published reports from well- 
known scientific men, as well as all 
the unreliable current gossip. But, 
to no effect. She attracted greater 
crowds than ever. Public interest 
concentrated on her and the num- 
ber of visitors to Konnersreuth in- 
creased, but, nevertheless, after a 
time, the little town became com- 
paratively quiet. 

The press has written very little 
about Teresa in recent years, and 
consequently, many have thought 
that the remarkable phenomena 


must have ceased or that Teresa 
must have been exposed or, last but 
not least, that science had found a 
satisfactory explanation of her con- 
dition. 
ed the latter once or twice. 


The newspapers have hint- 
They 


have also mentioned that Teresa’s 
wounds bled no longer and that she 
was undergoing a thorough forensic 
medical examination in Munich and 
that others have succeeded in imi- 
tating the phenomena. None of 
these rumors prove to be correct. 
The extraordinary phenomena have 
in no way ceased; on the contrary, 
they have developed and scientific 
men are still unable to give a satis- 
factory explanation of this remark- 
able case. The ecclesiastical au- 
thorities have taken a very wise at- 
titude in the matter and perhaps 
this is the reason why Teresa Neu- 
mann’s name has not been so much 
to the fore lately. 

It was against the interest of the 
Church to create a sensation in 
Konnersreuth or to make the little 
town a place of pilgrimage, at least 
not before the Church itself had 
passed judgment upon the affair. 
The Catholic Church is extremely 
cautious in such a case; it proceeds 
slowly and carefully. The eccle- 
siastical authorities have forbidden 
the usual run of visitors; if one 
wishes to gain access to Teresa, spe- 
cial permission from the Ordinary 
in Regensburg must be procured. 
In this way, those who are simply 
looking for a sensation or who are 
merely curious are kept out. On 
the whole, there are very few who 
receive the desired permission, and 
then only after they have proved 
that there are serious reasons for 
their visit. 

Big crowds, consequently, are no 
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longer the order of the day in the 
little town. Special permission is 
granted to about a hundred a week. 
Most of them come on Thursdays 
and Fridays. On Thursday, they 
are given an opportunity of talking 
to Teresa in her “normal” condi- 
tion; on Friday, they see her suffer- 
ing in her trance. A great number 
of the visitors are Catholic priests 
and monks. The last Friday that I 
was present, about thirty of these 
visitors were clergymen, including 
two bishops. The remainder were 
mostly people who came to seek 
comfort and help in some purely 
personal matter. Rumors of the 
miraculous power of her prayers 
and sufferings have reached the ut- 
termost parts of the earth, and peo- 
ple come from great distances to be 
healed and to lay their sorrows be- 
fore the “blessed virgin of Konners- 
reuth.” There are many who tell of 
the consolation they have received. 

The first time I was in Konners- 
reuth was in the autumn of 1927 
and during my fortnight’s stay, I 
had an opportunity of studying the 
conditions at close quarters. I was 
absolutely convinced that a large 
number of the phenomena were 
genuine but what impressed me 
most was Teresa’s deeply religious 
personality. She is one of the cho- 
sen few who strengthen our faith 
in an eternal world and who teach 
us the real meaning of “Holy Or- 
ders.” 

Since then I have often had a 
great desire to visit her again so as 
to witness personally the develop- 
ment of her remarkable condition. 
This summer I was fortunate 
enough to have my wish fulfilled. 
Through the kind intermediation of 
Bishop Offerdahl in Oslo, the Bish- 
op in Regensburg gave me and my 
brother the desired permission. 
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Things were not changed. The 
scene in that little marketplace be- 
fore the Neumann house, every 
Friday, is as extraordinary as ever. 
Were it not for the cars and motor- 
cycles which rush past every now 
and again, one would imagine that 
one had stepped into the Middle 
Ages. In that modest cottage a 
young woman goes through Christ’s 
agony on the Cross. Standing in a 
line, outside her door, is a devout 
crowd—priests, monks, healers, 
people of the highest and lowest po- 
sitions, young and old. Patiently 
they wait their turn to slip in and 
witness, for a short while, the mir- 
acle which is to give them strength 
and power to face the difficulties of 
life. 

Once more I stand before the 
woman with the stigmata; she is in 
a trance, going through her agony. 
The effect is overwhelming. Funda- 
mentally her ecstasy is the same; 
there is no visible change since I 
saw her last, three years ago. She 
gazes out into a world unseen by 
us, apparently oblivious of her sur- 
roundings. Her wounds bleed; the 
kerchief around her head is marked 
by red stains from the crown of 
thorns; her white drapery is satu- 
rated with the blood from the spear- 
wound in the side; blood flows copi- 
ously from both eyes. Every now 
and then she moans in pain, but 
there are times when a radiant smile 
drives the lines of suffering from 
her face. She is looking into the 
eyes of Our Lord. No wonder that 
the majority are strongly affected 
by the sight of this woman. Many 
of them come out weeping. 

I spoke to a young engineer and 
mathematician afterwards. He was 
in great suffering and had come for 
relief. “It is a miracle,” he said. 
“A miracle which had to come in 

















our day to prove to the world that 
science is not everything.” 

The phenomena have developed; 
the wounds, for instance, have in- 
creased in number. Formerly, they 
consisted of the marks of the nails 
in Teresa’s hands and feet, the 
wounds in her side from the spear 
and the marks caused by the crown 
of thorns. All these are distinct as 
ever and every Friday, with those 
few exceptions, which are in accord- 
ance with the calendar of the Cath- 
olic Church, Teresa, in an ecstatic 
trance, goes through Christ’s suf- 
ferings from Gethsemane to Gol- 
gotha. In recent years, however, 
something else has appeared. Dur- 
ing Lent, 1928, Teresa’s right shoul- 
der, where Christ bore the Cross, be- 
came swollen. The year after, and 
also this year, this has happened 
again, and it began to bleed. On 
Good Friday, 29th of March, she 
saw, in a vision, Jesus being 
scourged, and last year the lashes 
of the whip were visible on her 
body. These were open wounds 
and her night-dress was saturated 
with blood. The wounds remained 
open until Ascension Day, but after 
that, a thin skin grew over them. 

The pains Teresa suffered have a 
deep religious meaning for her. 
She considers that it is her mission 
in life to suffer. And it seems that 
her development since the stigmati- 
zation has steadily gone in one di- 
rection and that is that the whole 
tenor of her life is determined by 
her atoning suffering for others. 
She hardly sleeps. Apart from her 
agony on Fridays, she suffers al- 
most every night in a kind of reli- 
gious ecstasy. In a trance she de- 
scribes the reason of these suffer- 
ings. She believes that they short- 
en the time in purgatory for the 
dead; that they mitigate the wor- 
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ries and sins of the living and com- 
fort them in the hour of death. 

The psychological process of this 
suffering by proxy is most extraor- 
dinary. If she be suffering for one 
who is in purgatory because he has 
been a drunkard, she is tortured for 
hours by the most unbearable 
thirst. If she be helping the dying, 
her body shows the same symptoms 
from which the person in question 
is suffering. Father Naber relates 
that once, when she was doing pen- 
ance for the mis-use of alcohol in a 
community, such a strong smell of 
beer and spirits came from her 
mouth, that he had to open the win- 
dows. 

Her different states of conscious- 
ness, which have become more and 
more defined as time has passed, 
are of great psychological interest. 

In her normal condition, Teresa 
appears to be an ordinary, clever, 
lively and friendly young woman. 
And in that state there is nothing 
whatever unusual about her but, at 
times, she goes into a kind of trance 
in which she becomes quite a differ- 
ent person. While in this ecstasy, 
she is not of this world. She does 
not seem to hear when one talks to 
her and is apparently unaware when 
one touches her. She sees scenes 
from Bible history. She lives 
through them again, as if she were 
in their immediate vicinity. These 
scenes are absolutely complete, no 
detail is lacking. In Friday’s trance, 
she goes through Christ’s agony. In 
other trances, other scenes of His 
life pass before her, also scenes 
from the history of the Church, as 
for instance, the stigmatization of 
St. Francis of Assisi and the death 
of St. Francis of Sales. There are 


times when she has these visions 
daily. 
After these historical visions, she 
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falls into a third state of conscious- 
ness, a very remarkable one, where 
she is absolutely obsessed by what 
she has just seen. She talks about 
the visions which have just passed 
before her and also speaks the dif- 
ferent languages she has just heard. 
In this condition she gives you the 
impression of being a child and ex- 
presses herself as if she were five 
years of age. 

But Teresa has also a fourth con- 
dition which is the most interesting. 
It has been called the elevated con- 
dition of repose. When she is in 
this state she feels that she is with 
Christ and that she is sharing His 
eternal life and His omniscience. 
As a rule, she leans back with her 
eyes closed. At the same time she 
does not lose touch with her sur- 
roundings, keeping up an animated 
conversation with those about her. 
Her return to her normal condition 
after such a trance is like an awak- 
ening after a deep sleep. She does 
not remember anything which has 
been said during this elevated con- 
dition of repose. The statements 
Teresa makes while in this trance 
are often extremely startling. Dr. 
Waitz, one of the many Bishops 
who have visited her, says: “She 
replies,”’ when in the condition men- 
tioned, “to every question put to 
her and to whatsoever is asked, 
with the most surprising prompti- 
tude and assurance, as one who is 
well acquainted with the facts. 
Everything seems clear to her and 
in her immediate vicinity.” Several 
of the visitors could tell of a num- 
ber of cases where she has shown 
supernatural knowledge. But I, 
myself, have not experienced any- 
thing which I could class under that 
category. But, on the other hand, 
I was greatly struck by the way she 
entered into the spirit of my per- 
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sonal life the first time I saw her in 
that condition after a communion 
service. 

One might ask, “How about the 
strict control of the scientific in- 
vestigation of the phenomena of 
Konnersreuth?” 

Unfortunately no new results 
have been obtained. 

That the actual stigmatization is 
genuine enough and also the vi- 
sions, considered as experiences, 
there can hardly be any doubt. But 
the stigmatizing in and for itself is 
really only an excessive increase of 
phenomena which are well known 
scientifically, and which may be 
partly called forth experimentally. 

The most difficult problem to 
solve is the question of nourishment 
and also, in a lesser degree, the for- 
eign languages which Teresa hears 
in her visions. 

Teresa has lived three years with- 
out food (except for the bread and 
wine which she receives daily at 
communion) and Father Naber told 
us that little by little her natural ex- 
cretions have ceased. 

As a man of science one would 
simply treat this statement as a 
fairy-tale, and one must admit that 
this story of Teresa’s living with- 
out nourishment makes one very 
skeptical and inclined to look upon 
the whole mystery of Konnersreuth 
as a swindle. But, before passing 
such a severe sentence, one must re- 
call the well-known fifteen days’ 
control in 1927 with the extraor- 
dinary weight results, and admit 
that, up to the present, no trickery 
can be proven whatever. On the 


contrary, those who have visited 
Konnersreuth and who are well ac- 
quainted with the conditions there, 
find it difficult to understand, if it 
really be fraud, how they can keep 
it going. 

















In Teresa’s present condition it 
would be impossible to carry out 
any trickery without the consent of 
her parents. And, even if the par- 
ents were willing to allow such a 
thing, and everyone who knows 
them thinks them absolutely incap- 
able of it, one cannot imagine what 
motive they could have in doing so. 
The interest of the simple Catholic 
peasant is concentrated on the real 
phenomena—the stigmata and the 
visions, and these are very evident. 

As to the scientifically considered 
revolutionary results of non-nour- 
ishment, he has no interest what- 
ever and it is against his nature to 
be associated with a dangerous 
fraud, where there can be no doubt 
of the divine origin and in which 
exposure would injure the genuine 
phenomena. It is most likely that 
Teresa’s parents look upon the mat- 
ter in the same light as an old peas- 
ant from Konnersreuth who when 
interrogated, replied: “I cannot un- 
derstand why the people who come 
here always bother their heads 
about that one question. It makes 
no difference to us whether Resl 
eats or not. She lives in another 
world and has no need of nourish- 
ment. We are thankful that Resl 
is a woman blessed and that she 
lives here in our little corner of the 
world and can pray for us.” More- 
over, the parents do not wish to 
make a sensation of the matter and 
do not try, as has been rumored, to 
make money out of it. It was char- 
acteristic of Frau Neumann that 
when she heard that all visits to 
Konnersreuth were prohibited for 
some time by the ecclesiastical Or- 
dinary in Regensburg, she was de- 
lighted and exclaimed: “Thank God, 
we will be able to keep our home 
and daughter to ourselves once 
more.” 
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Teresa, herself, considers all pub- 
licity a nuisance. She would pre- 
fer to escape it altogether. At times 
she simply dreads crossing from the 
vicarage to the church, the curiosity 
of the people making her feel very 
uncomfortable. The clergyman said : 
“She is a timid child of nature.” 

I should also like to mention that, 
Otto Seydl, the well-known physi- 
cian of Waldsassen, who has stud- 
ied the case of Teresa most thor- 
oughly, treated her from 1918 until 
her stigmatization and also led the 
investigation under control in 1927, 
declared as a witness under oath in 
a case last year: “The phenomenon 
of Konnersreuth is medically inex- 
plainable.” 

On the other hand, it is of such 
great interest from a scientific point 
of view that we must insist upon 
the strictest proofs. We can under- 
stand that the parents of Teresa do 
not wish to have another examina- 
tion but we hope that they can be 
persuaded to permit a new scien- 
tific inquiry under the supervision 
of a clinic of a non-Catholic univer- 
sity hospital. Our judgment will be 
reserved until this happens. 

But we must remember that in 
this world of reality one cannot 
deny the possibility of anything. 
We can only do that in the world of 
mathematics and of pure logic. 
The habit of looking at things from 
a scientific point of view should not 
lead us to pass a premature sen- 
tence of “proven or not proven 
fraud” each time we are faced with 
something which does not coincide 
with our present knowledge of na- 
ture. It is the duty of science to 
carry out investigations with an un- 
biased ‘mind. As the case stands 
to-day, we can only say: No satis- 
factory explanation has yet been 
made of Teresa’s condition of health 
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or of her living without nourish- 
ment. Therefore, we hope that fur- 
ther research will be made which 
will give certainty one way or an- 
other. 

Teresa’s rendering of foreign lan- 
guages is still an unsolved mystery; 
science has been unable to give any 
enlightenment on the subject. 

After my first visit to Konners- 
reuth, another world-famous philol- 
ogist, Professor Bauer of Halle, pub- 
lished an account of his personal 
investigations regarding the Ara- 
mean language spoken by Teresa. 
He writes: “There is no doubt that 
it resembles the real Aramzan lan- 
guage such as was probably spoken 
at the time of Christ.” 

According to Bauer’s opinion, the 
supposition that it was Professor 
Wuts who “suggested” the Ara- 
mean language to Teresa, meets 
with essential objections: “Even 
though one allow suggestion the 
largest possible place, and even if 
the hypothesis of mind reading be 
considered, still . . . there remains 
something unexplained.” 

Besides, Aramzan is not the only 
foreign language that Teresa hears 
when she has her historical visions. 
Dr. Gerlich, in his great work on 
her, mentions Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
French and the French dialect spo- 
ken in the Pyrenees. It is too early 
to give any opinion on this sub- 
ject. We must await new investi- 
gations. 

Teresa in her “normal” condition 
also impressed me very much dur- 
ing my second visit. All sensation 
and publicity had had no effect on 
her simple, natural disposition. Her 
almost childlike spontaneity is com- 
bined with a deeply religious devo- 
tion. She is natural, simple and 
modest when with others. She 
dreads all publicity and belongs to 
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that rare class of people whom we 
respect more and more the better 
we know them. One is so struck 
by her extraordinary personality 
that, after being in her company for 
some time, one absolutely forgets 
about the phenomena. Her per- 
sonal attitude towards the Christian 
religion is what makes the greater 
impression in Konnersreuth. Sure- 
ly no one has ever carried out the 
exactments of Christianity so thor- 
oughly as she has done. 

In spite of her complete absorp- 
tion in the Catholic faith, she is by 
no means narrow-minded or con- 
demnatory. I asked her if she be- 
lieved that Protestants could be 
saved. “Yes,” she answered imme- 
diately—“Those who are brought 
up in a Protestant community can- 
not help that they are not Catholics, 
therefore, Our Lord would never 
denounce them. He would never 
damn any one for something which 
was not his fault.” 

Neither has her deep religious 
life made her a stranger to her every 
day surroundings. She is intense- 
ly fond of everything living—flow- 
ers, fish, animals, etc. She has an 
aquarium and a number of birds in 
her room. She is interested in 
everything. She asked me a great 
deal about Norway and said that she 
would love to see the mountains and 
fiords and, above all, the midnight 
sun. 

Before leaving I told her that 
there are people in Norway who had 
asked me if they might write to her. 
“Yes,” she replied—“but I cannot 
promise to answer them all. I do 
not write easily and I receive so 
many letters. But I shall remem- 


ber what they write and will pray 
and suffer for them.” 
for Norway.” 
well words. 


“T shall pray 
These were her fare- 

















A FRENCH FISHERMAN’S PRAYER 


By AILEEN RADCLIFFE 


HO’ small is my boat 
And wide is the sea, 

I sail in safety 

If Thou steerest me; 
Wild waves are breaking, 

No human aid near: 
O, let my cry reach Thee! 

Deign, Seigneur, to hear! 


That storm long ago 

Was bent to Thy Will, 
And under Thy Hand 

It sank and was still, 
So that the fishermen 

Ceased from their fear. 
O, once again, Seigneur, 

I pray Thee, draw near! 


Thy Voice on the waters 
Calls peace on the deep; 
Thy Hand on the helm 





A straight course will keep; 


Tho’ small is my boat 
And wide is the sea, 

Safe into the haven, 

O Seigneur, guide me! 








THE MYSTERY OF EMILY DICKINSON! 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


ee NE hundred years after her 
birth,” writes Josephine Pol- 
litt, “this poet’s life is still in a half 
shadow.” The circumstances of her 
life were partly responsible, and the 
mystery has been made more mys- 
terious by the discretion of the fam- 
ily. Only three or four poems were 
published during Emily Dickinson’s 
lifetime, and these without her con- 
sent. She left instructions in the 
case of several of her friends that 
their letters to her should be burned 
after her death; at her request sev- 
eral of her friends did the same 
thing to her letters. Rarely did she 
date any of her writings, so that we 
are able to find out when a letter 
was sent only by the postmark on 
the envelope or internal evidence or 
the style of her handwriting, which 
changed at various periods of her 
career. She practically never gave 
us any biographical information of 
the definite sort, so that we are re- 
duced to reading between very enig- 
matic lines. And even now, after 
the publication of Complete Poems 
in 1924 and Further Poems in 1929, 
only half of the 1,600 poems known 
to exist have appeared in print. 
Miss Pollitt has made a heroic at- 
tempt to solve the riddle and to dis- 
pose of a myth. 
Martha Dickinson Bianchi in the 
official Life and Letters of her aunt 
has very much the advantage of 


1Emily Dickinson: The Human Background 
of Her Poetry, by Josephine Pollitt. New 


York: Harper & Bros. $4.00. 


The Poems of Emily Dickinson, edited by 
Martha Dickinson Bianchi and Alfred Leete 
Hampson. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cente- 
nary Edition. 


$4.00. 





Miss Pollitt in every literary qual- 
ity. What she has written will re- 
main indispensable to every stu- 
dent of Emily Dickinson because 
she has delicately ensnared an elu- 
sive spirit. If the new book—which 
is as challenging as dynamite—will 
provoke Mrs. Bianchi, now almost 
the only person alive who knew the 
poet, to tell all that she knows, it 
will have done the best service of 
which it is capable. 

To Miss Pollitt must be given all 
the praise that is due to painstak- 
ing research. But she writes with- 
out much charm. There is a point- 
less first chapter, where, in clumsy 
imitation of Mr. Van Wyck Brooks, 
Miss Pollitt takes us on the stage- 
coach from Palmer with a young 
man going to preach his trial ser- 
mon at Amherst. Many a sentence 
is stiff in its joints. The grammar 
is sometimes questionable—“if one 
went far into the woods he found 
the anemones”—and the vulgarisms 
often quite beyond question. She 
always uses the distressing locution 
“Reverend Colton” when speaking 
of the Reverend Aaron Colton, or 
any other minister; and she tells 
how Congressman Dickinson called 
upon “Honorable Jefferson Davis.” 
To conclude, would it be captious 
to ask what a “more virgin fieid” is? 

Yet what she set out to do she 
has done: the fat has been thrown 
in the fire. Mrs. Bianchi will have 
to answer her. 

It looks at first sight as though 
the family had been disingenuous 
They certainly were so much afraid 

















of Miss Pollitt as to refuse her per- 
mission to quote from copyright 
material even to the extent of a sin- 
gle line. But this disingenuousness 
— if it is that—may be easily par- 
doned. An adoring niece shrank 
from telling a coarse-grained world 
facts which many people would be 
pretty certain to misunderstand. 

Nevertheless I am not sure that 
that is the explanation. It is quite 
possible that Mrs. Bianchi is not de- 
liberately concealing anything of 
vital importance. This view finds 
support in the fact that she is at 
least once in innocent error—when 
she says that Emily spent a winter 
in Washington, whereas a letter in 
Mrs. Todd’s collection, which Mrs. 
Bianchi reprints in her own Life and 
Letters, gives the stay as of three 
weeks in April. And the crucial 
page 47, records something that oc- 
curred before the biographer was 
born, and of which there could 
have been at best only a family tra- 
dition. But to this I shall return 
later. 


The first accounts we have of 
Emily Dickinson date from her 
fourteenth year. We know that she 
came of excellent New England 
stock; that there were Dickinsons 
at Hadley in 1659; that her father 
was a lawyer of distinguished intel- 
lect and character; and that her 
‘mother was “an exquisite little 
lady of the old school long passed 
into mythology.” We know, too, 
that Emily was born at Amherst on 
December 11, 1830, in that substan- 
tial brick house in which she lived 
all her life and in which she died. 
But almost the only thing we hear 
about her early years is that some- 
one a long while afterwards said 
she remembered her as a not very 
attractive child. 
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From the moment she puts pen 
to paper, however, she bewitches us. 
The first letters in Mrs. Todd’s vol- 
umes are dated 1845. The writer 
shows herself to be a perfectly nor- 
mal adolescent girl occupied with 
her books and her piano. She 
writes to a friend in her fifteenth 
year, “I have been learning several 
beautiful pieces lately. The ‘Grave 
of Napoleon’ is one, ‘Lancers Quick- 
step,’ and ‘Maiden, weep no more,’ 
which is a sweet little song.” There 
are moments of grave girlish dis- 
cussion of life and religion, a pleas- 
ant amount of sentimentality, 
sprightly scraps of village gossip, 
and a delightful humor. 

She writes to her brother from 
the seclusion of school, “Won’t you 
please tell me when you answer my 
letter who the candidate for Presi- 
dent is? I have been trying to find 
out ever since I came here, and have 
not yet succeeded . . . Has the Mex- 
ican war terminated yet, and how? 
Are we beaten? Do you know of 
any nation about to besiege South 
Hadley? If so, do inform me of it, 
for I would be glad of a chance to 
escape, if we are to be stormed. I 
suppose Miss Lyon would furnish 
us all with daggers and order us to 
fight for our lives in case such per- 
ils should befall us.” And again 
she writes to Austin, “Mother sends 
her love and your waistcoat, think- 
ing you'll like the one and quite 
likely need the other.” It was this 
quality in her which made her edi- 
tor of the wits’ column of the manu- 
script magazine Forest Leaves. No 
copies of this have been preserved, 
but her drollery, roguery and badi- 
nage come out in her comic valen- 
tine of 1852: 


“Unto the Legislature 
My country bids me go. 
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I'll take my india-rubbers, 
In case the wind should blow. 


“During my education, 
It was announced to me 
That gravitation, stumbling, 
Fell from an apple-tree. 


“Mortality is fatal, 
Gentility is fine, 
Rascality heroic, 
Insolvency sublime. 


“Our fathers being weary 
Lay down on Bunker Hill, 
And though full many a morning 
Yet they are weeping still. 


“The trumpet, sir, shall wake them, 
In dream I see them rise, 
Each with a solemn musket 
A-marching to the skies.” 


The foolery is delicious, but Emily 
had still two years to go for the 
trumpet that was to awaken her. 
In the meanwhile she formed one 
of a gay-hearted circle of young 
men and women in Amherst, pic- 
nicking and visiting among them, 
apparently quite free of any mor- 
bid shyness, reading Shakespeare 
in a club formed for that purpose, 
joining (one suspects leading) the 
girls in their objection to the ex- 
purgated versions suggested by the 
delicacy of the boys, going to church 
on Sundays and to prayer-meeting 
on Wednesdays, and the college 
commencement and the October 
cattle-show. 

Very early indeed, however, we 
come across an instance of the de- 
termination of her character. At 
the age of seventeen she had en- 
tered the Mount Holyoke Female 
Seminary at South Hadley. This 
was an institution founded prima- 
rily to train wives for missionaries, 
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and was presided over by the Miss 
Lyon already mentioned, two of 
whose dicta were “Fun is a word no 
young lady should use” and “Learn 
to sit with energy.” 

This redoubtable schoolmistress 
met her match in Emily. For when 
the morning before Christmas she 
announced to her pupils that the 
day was to be kept as a fast, with 
long hours assigned for meditation, 
upon her asking the school to rise 
as a sign of assent, Emily and her 
room-mate alone kept their seats. 
And when in a sterner voice Miss 
Lyon “added that if there were any 
so lost to a sense of the meaning of 
the day as to wish to spend it other- 
wise, they might stand that the 
whole school might observe them,” 
Emily, deserted by her terrified 
friend, still found courage to rise. 

Something of the same rigorous 
Puritanism existed in Amherst, for 
when Emily’s brother Austin 
brought his bride home, the village 
was scandalized at the decorations 
of holly and laurel for their first 
Christmas, and set young Mrs. 
Dickinson down as a Catholic. Old 
Edward Dickinson, though he drew 
the line at the papistical holly, per- 
mitted the visits of Santa Claus, 
though disapproving of them, so 
that Emily at sixteen (ten years be- 
fore Sue and Austin married) is 
able to record the hanging-up of her 
stocking, and to list a perfume bag, 
a bottle of scent, a sheet of music, 
a china mug with “Forget me not” 
upon it, a toilet cushion, a watch- 
case, a fortune-teller, and “an ama- 
ranthine stock of pin-cushions and 
needlebooks, which in ingenuity and 
art would rival the works of Scrip- 
ture Dorcas.” From which it will 
be seen that—whether because of 
superior education, or the worldli- 
ness induced by prosperity, or mere 














human kindliness—the Dickinson 
household mitigated its Puritanism. 

The religious pressure brought 
upon Emily seems never to have 
been very severe, or she had her 
own way of eluding it. We may be 
sure that both at home and at the 
Mount Holyoke Female Seminary— 
especially with the need of wives 
for foreign missionaries in mind— 
her conversion was often attempted. 
But, from the absence of any com- 
plaints of spiritual intrusion, the 
assaults must have been gentle and 
the invitations to salvation put in 
general terms. Yet these may have 
been the cause of Emily’s needing 
to find a way of relieving her feel- 
ings—which she did by breaking 
dishes behind the barn. “Give me 
liberty or give me death,” she would 
cry—‘“but if you can give me lib- 
erty.” The most determined at- 
tempt to carry the impregnable for- 
tress occurred in her twenty-third 
year, when the minister of the 
church of which Edward Dickinson 
was a pillar, Dr. Dwight, brought 
up his biggest guns all in vain. 
After a long conversation with 
Emily he admitted to her family 
that the ordinary technique of con- 
version did not appear to apply to 
her case. Though she often refers 
to herself as “wicked,” and writes 
of her family in 1862 that “they are 
religious, except me, and address an 
eclipse, every morning, whom they 
call their ‘Father,’” she was doing 
no more than employing a device 
for preserving her own integrity as 
against an “evangelicism” that 
could not satisfy a heart hungry 
for God. Her spiritual insight 
flashes a hundred times from her 
poems. She was a natural mystic 
and had, as Mrs. Bianchi affirms, 
“the soul of a monk of the Middle 
Ages bound up in the flesh of Puri- 
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tan descent.” Those who came, 
after her death, to talk of her as “‘the 
Nun of Amherst” spoke more truly 
than they realized. She was for- 
ever quoting Emily Bronté’s lines, 


“Though earth and man were gone, 

And suns and universes ceased to 
be, 

And Thou wert left alone, 

Every existence would exist in 
Thee.” 


It is true that in the distress of 
her spirit she cries out: 


“Of heaven above the firmest proof 
We fundamental know, 
Except for its marauding hand, 
It had been heaven below;” 


and writes tartly, “God was penuri- 
ous with me, which makes me 
shrewd with Him”; and in dark 
desolation, 


“Say, Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
Hast thou no arm for me?” 


But that is because she was appeal- 
ing to the Universal Father against 
the deformed God of Amherst. 
“That apocrypha and apocalypse 
met in her,” writes her niece, “ex- 
plains that tendency so often mis- 
taken for blasphemy by the super- 
ficial analyst.” The faith that her 
own intuition had discovered her 
habitual irony kept intact. 


“Given in marriage unto thee, 
Oh, thou celestial host! 

Bride of the Father and the Son, 
Bride of the Holy Ghost! 


“Other betrothal shall dissolve, 
Wedlock of will decay; 
Only the keeper of this seal 
Conquers mortality.” 
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We now come to the crux of 
Emily Dickinson’s life—the solitary 
incident, as most people reckon 
such matters, in a life whose every 
day was crowded with incident, 
tingling and electric with great is- 
sues. The story as told by Mrs. 
Bianchi, and hitherto accepted with- 
out question, must be given in her 
words. During 1854, it will be re- 
membered, Emily spent three weeks 
in Washington, at the old Willard 
Hotel, and on the way back, in 
Philadelphia, where she stayed a 
fortnight, she “met the fate that 
she had instinctively shunned.” I 
quote Mrs. Bianchi’s phrase, trou- 
bled and perplexed by it, wishing 
an explanation, before going on. 


“Certainly in that first witchery 
of an undreamed Southern spring- 
time Emily was overtaken—doomed 
once and forever by her own heart. 
It was instantaneous, overwhelm- 
ing, impossible. There is no doubt 
that two predestined souls were 
kept apart only by her high sense 
of duty, and the necessity for pre- 
serving love untarnished by the in- 
evitable destruction of another 
woman’s life. 

“Without stopping to look back, 
she fled to her own home for ref- 
uge—as a wild thing running from 
whatever it may be that pursues; 
but only a few days later Sister Sue 
looked up from her sewing to see 
Lavinia, pallid and breathless from 
running, who grasped her wrist 
with hurrying hand, urging: ‘Sue, 
come! That man is here!—Father 
and Mother are away, and I am 
afraid Emily will go away with 
him!’ But the one word he im- 
plored, Emily would not say. Un- 
able to endure his life under the old 
conditions, after a short time he 
left his profession and home and 
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silently withdrew with his wife and 
child to a remote city, a continent’s 
width remote, where echo at least 
could not mock him with its vain 
outcry: dying prematurely, the spell 
unbroken.” 


Mrs. Bianchi has further allowed it 
to be understood that this mysteri- 
ous romantic Philadelphian was a 
minister. 

Before coming to Miss Pollitt’s 
almost brutal examination of the 
facts, let us remember that Mrs. 
Bianchi made in the life of her aunt 
a mistake which a careful perusal 
of the letters in the same volume 
would have prevented. There are 
other mistakes in her so vivid ac- 
count of what happened. 

For instance the meeting with the 
Reverend Charles Wadsworth 
(named by Miss Pollitt for the first 
time) took place in the Spring of 
1854. “Sister Sue” was not married 
to Austin Dickinson till the Summer 
of 1856, so could not have been 
present “only a few days later.” 
Dr. Wadsworth never left his pro- 
fession; but in June, 1862—eight 
years, not “a short time” after meet- 
ing Emily—accepted a call to a 
church in San Francisco; neither 
did he die prematurely: he called 
on Emily in 1874 when he was 
sixty, somewhat fat and partially 
paralyzed.2 He is never named by 
Mrs. Bianchi or by Mabel Loomis 
Todd, though there is a reference 
in one of Emily’s letters to a ser- 
mon preached by him, the loveliest 
sermon she ever heard, on the dis- 
appointment of Jesus in Judas, 
“told like a mortal story of intimate 
young men.” It is a matter of rec- 
ord that he preached at Amherst, 


2If he is, as he seems to be, the man referred 
to on page 353 of the Life and Letters, he died 
in 1882. 

















almost certainly at the invitation of 
Emily’s father, and that he was en- 
tertained at the Dickinson home. 

Miss Pollitt’s research has, I 
think, thrown grave doubts on Dr. 
Wadsworth’s being the man with 
whom Emily fell in love. I am not 
so sure about her identification of 
Edward Bissell Hunt as the lover. 
But first let me note two sentences 
in Mrs. Bianchi’s preface to The Sin- 
gle Hound, which was published in 
1915. “Nothing would be more de- 
licious to me than to repeat by name 
the list of those whom she be- 
witched. It included college boys, 
tutors, law students, the brothers 
of her girl friends,—several times 
their affianced bridegrooms even; 
and then the maturer friendships,— 
literary, Platonic, Plutonic; pas- 
sages varying in intensity, and at 
least one passionate attachment 
whose tragedy was due to the in- 
tegrity of the Lovers, who scrupled 
to take their bliss at another’s cost.” 
This seems to have escaped the 
scrutiny of Miss Pollitt, also the 
fact that Mrs. Bianchi, apparently 
regretting even so airy an indis- 
cretion, did not include anything 
like it in her biography. I have sup- 
plied the italics. 

Dr. Wadsworth is not mentioned 
by name by Mrs. Bianchi; but she 
does not so much as allude to Lieu- 
tenant (afterwards Major) Hunt. 
The circumstance is itself suspi- 
cious, and Miss Pollitt makes the 
most of it. But her long suit is a 
phrase in a letter written in 1870 
by Colonel Higginson to his wife 
after a confidential talk with Emily: 
“Major Hunt interested her more 
than any man she ever saw.” 

While this does not conclusively 
prove that Emily was in love with 
Major Hunt, why has the family 
been so secretive about him? Well, 
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he happened to be the husband of 
Helen Fiske, Emily’s chief girlhood 
friend, who, known better by the 
name she got by her second mar- 
riage, is the same person as Helen 
Hunt Jackson, the famous author of 
Ramona and A Century of Dis- 
honour, and a poet whom Colonel 
Higginson, reflecting the curious 
taste of the time, rated as far above 
Christina Rossetti and just below 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

Mrs. Bianchi, in her usual thrill- 
ing style, writes: “‘H. H.’ as her 
books were signed, would be driven 
into town with a pair of smashing 
grey horses, which were dramatical- 
ly walked up and down before the 
house, while the two charmers vis- 
ited together behind the closed 
blinds . . . What they talked of 
none can ever know, for the door 
was shut upon their hours together, 
and not one member of the family 
ever dared invade. Their partings 
overheard were like those of des- 
perate final sundered souls.” Is one 
particular visit—say about 1857— 
the basis of this account, a visit dur- 
ing which Emily made quite clear 
that Helen was safe so far as she 
was concerned? 

What is certain is that in Mercy 
Philbrick’s Choice, published anony- 
mously in the “No Name Series,” a 
story was told so close to Emily’s 
own that her sister supposed her 
the author of it. We know now 
who wrote the book, “the work,” 
comments Miss Pollitt, “of one 
stirred partly by an impulse to 
strike at Emily, though it showed 
a largeness of nature and a gener- 
ous comprehension. There was 
enough jealousy in Helen, however, 
to cut noticeably into her generos- 
ity. One could not blame her. It 
had come out of such a clear sky.” 
I must confess, nevertheless, that 
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I wish the tragic lover had been Dr. 
Wadsworth, that I hope Mrs. Bian- 
chi may be able to prove that it was 
not Major Hunt. For this young 
military engineer strikes me as be- 
ing somewhat arid, positive and nar- 
row, though he was undoubtedly a 
man of marked scientific ability. 
Miss Pollitt says, referring to the 
beautiful and brilliant Helen Fiske: 
“He fell in love with youth, vivacity 
and sex-appeal.” Sex-appeal—Lord 
above !—that’s just what he would 
do, if he was the unattractive per- 
son she (though desiring to make 
of him a romantic hero) actually 
depicts. I continue with her words: 
“He was a man of strong physique 
and intense nature, a large, force- 
ful man with the creative spirit. 
With marriage, women, all women, 
had new meaning for him. But 
marriage and a growing family 
brought interruptions. It now be- 
came doubly hard to be alone. He 
was proud of his wife, but, like the 
idealist, the sensitive thinker and 
man of mind, he regretted the tur- 
moil of sex in life. He wished, un- 
consciously, perhaps, for a woman 
who, unlike Helen, would be all 
mind to him, wholly an inspiration 
without being likewise a distraction. 
For he was not long enough mar- 
ried in the Spring of 1852 to find 
his wife much more than a charm- 
ing distraction to him.” 

I confess I find this explanation 
as unsatisfactory as Major Hunt 
himself. But I may be doing an 
injustice to Helen Hunt’s husband. 
I have derived my unfavorable im- 
pression from Miss Pollitt. 

Miss Genevieve Taggard has of- 


8Miss Pollitt unconvincingly suggests that 
the poem beginning “I read my sentence slow- 
ly” is a reference to Hunt’s death. She is more 
to the point, perhaps, in finding something 
besides a coincidence in the fact that shortly 
after his death Emily fell ill. 








fered an entirely different theory as 
to the identity of the mysterious lov- 
er in her Life and Mind of Emily 
Dickinson. She seems to have little 
to go on except unreliable local gos- 
sip in digging up a young Amherst 
student with whom (as is likely 
enough) Emily had a mild flirta- 
tion. But though Miss Taggard is 
inferior to Miss Pollitt as a detec- 
tive, she must be admitted her su- 
perior as a literary critic. 


Whoever Emily’s lover was his 
advent into her life completely 
changed it and made her a poet. 
She sought solitude to nurse her 
heroic sorrow—“The small heart 
cannot break,” she once wrote; 
“The ecstasy of its penalty solaces 
the large”—and with her dramatic 
instinct she ever afterwards wore 
white, being, to cite Alice Meynell’s 
phrase, “a bride forever mystical.” 

But though her tragic love made 
her a poet, some years had to elapse 
before she could venture upon ut- 
terance. Indeed, her dislike of all 
publicity, her determined refusal to 
allow any of her poems to be pub- 
lished, safeguarded her freedom of 
expression. 


“I took one draught of life, 

I'll tell you what I paid, 
Precisely an existence— 

The market price, they said. 


“They weighed me, dust by dust, 
They balanced film with film, 
Then handed me my being’s 

worth— 
A single dram of Heaven.” 


That was an audacious way for a 
woman to write in New England, or 
anywhere else, seventy years ago. 
What would all the gossips of Am- 
herst have said if they had read 























that, or this, and dozens of other 
poems as enigmatically outspoken? 


“Heart, we will forget him! 
You and I, to-night! 
You may forget the warmth he 
gave, 
I will forget the light. 


“When you have done, pray tell me, 
That I my thoughts may dim; 
Haste! lest while you are lagging, 

I may remember him!” 


But being a poet she had to have 
her audience, few but fit; so like 
Father Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
who was beginning about the same 
time to write in England, she sent 
her verses from time to time to a 
few chosen friends, nearly all of 
whom were men. As her chief lit- 
erary confidant, however, after her 
sister-in-law Sue, she picked out 
Colonel Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, an article of whose had at- 
tracted her. She did not meet him 
until 1868, and her first letter was 
written to him six years earlier. It 
ran: 


“Mr. Higginson,—Are you too 
deeply occupied to say if my verse 
is alive? 

“The mind is so near itself it can- 
not see distinctly, and I have none 
to ask. 

“Should you think it breathed, 
and had you the leisure to tell me, 
I should feel quick gratitude. 

“If I make the mistake, that you 
dared to tell me would give me 
sincerer honor toward you. 

“I enclose my name, asking you, 
if you please, sir, to tell me what is 
true? 

“That you will not betray me it 
is needless to ask, since honor is its 
own pawn.” 
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Higginson was astounded, de- 
lighted and perplexed. But the 
manner of Emily’s writing seemed 
to him heterodox, though about her 
genius he was never in doubt, and 
he tried in vain to cure her. She 
would not budge an iota. 


“Beauty is not caused,—it is; 
Chase it and its ceases, 
Chase it not and its abides, 
Overtake the creases 


“In the meadow when the wind 
Runs his fingers thro’ it? 
Deity will see to it 
That you never do it.” 


Nearly all her poems were based 
upon the jog-trot ballad pattern of 
“John Gilpin” or Yeats’ “Father 
Gilligan”; however many small va- 
riations she might introduce noth- 
ing could conceal the fact that she 
was meager in her technical range. 
And her rimes! Like a bricklayer 
making a ballad (look back to the 
verses quoted from her valentine) 
she links “fine” with “sublime.” 
Yes, but to show her disdain of the 
poetical conventions she rimes also 
“grand” with “pound,” “discern” 
with “mine,” “grace” with “price” 
and “cold” with “latitude.” Her 
favorite assonance is instanced in: 


“Show gold, but everlasting, 
The bullion of To-day 
Contrasted with the currency 
Of immortality.” 


She would seize the pinions of 
rime when she could, but was much 
more concerned with an inner rim- 
ing, the riming of ideas, which rim- 
ing sounds do no more than empha- 
size. She was intent upon her 
meaning and the swift stab of terse 
expression. However much we cry 
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for the necessary rime she will not 
give it to us, if she is to do so at 
the cost of missing her glittering 
phrase. 


“Her favor is the best 


Disdain 

Toward artifice of Time 
Or Men, 

But her disdain—’twere 
Cooler bear 


A finger of enameled fire.” 


With that we are quite content. 
The finger of enameled fire is bet- 
ter, oh, much better, than any rime 
she could have discovered. 

The lines I have just quoted will 
serve to illustrate a different point. 
The first editions of her poems, 
brought out under the editorship of 
Colonel Higginson and Mrs. Todd, 
had titles tacked on, of the editors’ 
inventing. That was a mistake. 
But they at least did the sensible 
thing in bearing in mind Emily’s 
excessively eccentric script, a bold 
scrawling print, with dashes almost 
her sole method of punctuation. 
They rightly felt that the poems 
were often cryptic enough without 
adding to the reader’s difficulties 
by printing them exactly as they 
were written. Mrs. Bianchi, how- 
ever, in the two volumes edited by 
her, The Single Hound and Further 
Poems, while she refrains from ti- 
tles, seems to think that Emily’s 
script is sacrosanct. The seven lines 
immediately above should obvious- 
ly be printed as four. And these 
six lines should also be four: 


“Left inactive on the 
Stalk, 

All its purple fled, 
Revolution shakes it 


For 
Test if it be dead.” 
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Is Emily Dickinson an e.e. cum- 
mings to be treated in this fashion? 
A glance at any of her manuscripts 
will reveal all that an editor needs 
to know about typographical ar- 
rangement. Her audacious script— 
and this is especially true of it to- 
wards the end of her life—allows 
very few words to a line, three or 
four at most. Add to that her habit 
of throwing capitals about at ran- 
dom, and you will see that if she 
split a line of verse in two it was 
simply because she did not use a 
sheet of paper wide enough. “Give 
me a condor’s quill! Give me Vesu- 
vius’ crater for an inkstand!” yells 
Melville in Moby Dick. Give Emily 
a sheet of foolscap and turn it round 
in the wrong way, and she would 
write her poems in the right way. 

I do not intend to attempt here 
any formal critical estimate of her 
verse in all its quaintness, naiveté, 
poignancy and pungency. All I 
have in mind is to put down some 
part of the impression this unique 
personality has made upon me, 
haunting my imagination and baf- 
fling it. But I cannot make this 
sketch complete without alluding to 
her letters. They are, in my opin- 
ion, among the best that have been 
written in America. If I must be 
perfectly candid—and I have de- 
manded candor fiercely enough 
from others—I will say that her 
prose is even better than her verse. 
Sometimes, it is true, her prose 
danced to the dainty minuet of her 
verse—and the same thing may be 
said of Kingsley, Blackmore and 
Dickens—yet at her best it is su- 
premely good. As an instance of 
her worst (verse-prose) manner I 
quote the letter to Samuel Bowles 
given on page 214 of Mrs. Todd’s 
Letters: “The topic did not tire us, | 
so we chose no new. | We voted to 




















remember you | so long as both 
should live, | including immortal- 
ity; | to count you as ourselves, | ex- 
cept sometimes more tenderly, | as 
now, when you are ill, | and we, the 
haler of the two— | and so I bring 
the bond | we signed so many 
times | for you to read when chaos 
comes, | or treason or decay, | still 
witnessing for morning.”* That will 
suffice. The rest of the letter is 
metrical also, and at the end she 
frankly writes it as verse. 

Two birds have to be killed with 
one stone. I have no space to cite 
examples of her very best prose. 
Her heart was always wide and 
warm, and it had been enlarged and 
sensitized by suffering. Let me 
therefore confine myself to her ex- 
quisite consolatory letters. To a 
bereaved friend she wrote the sin- 
gle line, “I had a father once.” To 
Mrs. Holland came this: 


“After a while, dear, you will re- 
member that there is a heaven—but 
you can’t now. Jesus will excuse it. 
He will remember His shorn lamb. 
The lost one was on such childlike 
terms with the Father in Heaven. 
He has passed from confiding to 
comprehending — perhaps but a 
step. 

“I am yearning to know if he 
knew he was fleeing—if he spoke to 
you. Dare I ask if he suffered? 
Some one will tell me a very little, 
when they have the strength... 
Cling tight to the hearts that will 
not let you fall.” 


There is far more here than that 
sympathy most of us find it quite 


4I dislike putting these marks in Emily’s 
letter, but there is no way of avoiding doing 
so. It might, however, be mentioned that this 
letter is dated 1863, when she was new at 
verse. She improved later, though she never 


overcame the tendency to confuse her mediums. 
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impossible to express at similar 
crises. Emily offers a valiant com- 
passion, a strong arm to lean upon. 
In another bereavement she comes 
forward with: 


“Don’t cry, dear Mary. Let us do 
that for you, because you are too 
tired now. We don’t know how 
dark it is, but if you are at sea, 
perhaps when we say that we are 
there, you won’t be as afraid. 

“The waves are very big, but 
every one that covers you, covers 
us, too. 

“Dear Mary, you can’t see us, 
but we are close at your side. May 
we comfort you?” 


Humor and tenderness unite in 
this: “Well, she is safer now than 
‘we know or even think.’ Tired lit- 
tle aunt, sleeping ne’er so peaceful! 
Tuneful little aunt, singing, as we 
trust, hymns than which the robins 
have no sweeter ones.” 

Was it her own mortal wound 
that made her so full of understand- 
ing? It was that same wound that 
was the initial cause for her with- 
drawing herself from the world, 
though, it should be remembered, 
the permanent cause of her enclois- 
tration was the necessity for lei- 
sure and quiet in which to think 
and write. Even “Sister Sue” who 
lived “only a hedge away” often did 
not see her for weeks at a time, 
though rarely a day passed that 
Emily did not send over a scrap of 
verse or a little note. She spent 
much of her time in her conserva- 
tory: flowers, animals, children— 
these were her companions, and the 
traffics and discoveries every hour 
brought forth. I like best to think 
of her as Mrs. Bianchi lovingly de- 
scribes her, “moving from window 
to window to watch the day’s re- 
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treat or the change of light on Pel- 
ham hills,” or asservating to the 
children, “Whatever it is, Emily 
will get it for you!” 

But though she was a recluse she 
was always full of fun (Miss Lyon’s 
reprehensible, unladylike word), of 
whimsy and enthusiasm. Samuel 
Bowles used to call her his “Rascal,” 
and despite all her tragedy she in- 
dulged her propensity for raillery. 
Now and then she would join an in- 
timate circle at her brother’s house 
and play battledore and shuttlecock, 
and by her wild high spirits con- 
vulse the onlookers. Or she would 
improvise upon the piano and had 
for their amusement a delicious pro- 
fane piece of her own composing 
called “The Devil.” 

Her thoughts, like those of the 
Elizabethans, ran much’ upon 
death; but when she wrote of it she 
rarely did so in that remote, imper- 
sonal manner which alone can 
make the Shadow endurable to 
those who practice elegiac melan- 
choly. One of the most beautiful 
of her poems, however, is in this 
mood. 


“This quiet Dust was Gentlemen 
and Ladies, 
And Lads and Girls; 
Was laughter and ability and sigh- 
ing, 
And frocks and curls. 
This passive place a Summer’s 
nimble mansion, 
Where Bloom and Bees 
Fulfilled their Oriental Circuit, 
Then ceased like these.” 


Whatever her meditations were 
they all involved 


“The spreading wide my narrow 
hands 
To gather Paradise.” 
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And the hands that tingled to their 
finger-tips with zest for life accept- 
ed death with the same eager joy. 
Unlike Mrs. Browning—always one 
of her favorite poets—she heard no 
silver answer ring, “Not Death, but 
Love”: instead she accustomed her- 
self more and more closely to iden- 
tify Death and Love. Thirty-two 
years before the end came she had 
found in love, along with all its ec- 
stasy, because of its ecstasy, agony 
sharper than death; now as death 
drew near she was able to recog- 
nize the familiar features. 

I am of course making a guess 
that the wonderful poem I am about 
to quote was written later than 
June, 1884, when, as Mrs. Bianchi 
puts it, “without warning Emily 
was smitten as her father before 
her.” But if written earlier, it 
would only mean that the close was 
merely less definitely dated, not 
less definitely anticipated by her. 
Nothing that she ever wrote was 
more personal and passionate. 
There is nothing more characteris- 
tic than her extravagant “Sunrise, 
hast thou a flag for me?” or the 
demure quaintness of the “Sir,” 
and the racy provincialism of “my 
Future,” or the mingled consterna- 
tion and tremulous joy of “I fumble 
at my childhood’s prayer.” But 
while I am talking about the poem 
I am delaying it. 


“A wife at daybreak I shall be; 
Sunrise, hast thou a flag for me? 
At midnight I am yet a maid— 
How short it takes to make it 

bride! 
Then, Midnight, 
from thee 
Unto the East and Victory. 


I have passed 


“Midnight, ‘Good night!’ 
I hear them call. 














The Angels bustle in the hall, 

Softly my Future climbs the stair, 

I fumble at my childhood’s 
prayer— 

So soon to be a child no more! 

Eternity, I’m coming, Sir,— 

Master, I’ve seen that face before.” 


At her sister Lavinia’s suggestion 
the funeral procession avoided the 
streets of Amherst—since Emily 
had not gone into them for many 
years—but they carried the bier of 
pine boughs covered with sand vio- 
lets across the fields full of summer 
flowers to her last resting place be- 
side her father and mother. Colonel 
Higginson noted in his journal how 
young she looked. Not a wrinkle 
or a gray hair: fifty-six but seem- 
ingly thirty years old. 

She left instructions for the burn- 
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ing of the letters of friends and of 
her own poems. Wisely, generous- 
ly, her family hesitated here, and, 
satisfying its scruples with a note 
written many years before to Sue, 
decided not to do what Emily asked. 

But by so acting they put them- 
selves into a predicament. It was 
inevitable, after the great fame that 
followed publication, people should 
want to know more about the poet. 
Then, under the spell of her charm, 
they became hungry to know still 
more. Out of inferences legends 
grew. In the new light of Miss Pol- 
litt’s challenging book the story will 
have to be reéxamined, even if, with 
the destruction of so much of the 
evidence, we may never know the 
whole truth. That we want to know 
it is due not to curiosity but love 
for Emily Dickinson. 














By CECILY 


OOD heavens, what a place! A 
narrow passage cut between a 
dingy huddle of great old houses 
not far from the Rue Oudinot. Of 
course, I knew I must come and see 
them as soon as I heard they were 
in Paris, but I had not realized... 
Is this the bell—this rusty thing of 
wrought-iron? Why, there’s a grille 
in the door. Here’s the concierge. 

A grimy, disillusioned old man 
shuffles out from a half-open door 
within to do his duty. I catch a 
glimpse of him through the grille. 
He opens the door. 

“Monsieur et Madame Caven- 
dish?” 

He makes a guttural noise which 
I take to be: “En haut—troisiéme,” 
and shuffles back to his own corner 
of the house like a wood-louse go- 
ing under a stone. 

I begin to climb the curving stone 
stairs. Plaster peels from these 
walls where fine portraits once 
hung, and the landings are used as 
dumping grounds for furniture by 
enormously fat women in négligées 
(but of a negligence incredible!) 
and list slippers who are cleaning 
the passage-way of their odiferous 
appartements, or for small children 
in belted overalls who scribble with 
chalk and stare at my gray flan- 
nels as I pass. They evidently find 
it astonishing that anyone should 
be completely attired for the day be- 
fore noon. 

Troisiéme. I have played a lot of 
tennis lately, and fancied I was in 
good condition, but the stairs must 
have grown imperceptibly steeper, 
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for I am slightly out of breath as I 
stand at the door on which an old 
visiting card is pinned with a draw- 
ing-pin. Everything has been 
scratched carefully out from that 
card, but the one word: CAVENDISH. 
I have rung the bell, and hearing no 
sound, have knocked with my stick. 
No, it is not only the stairs. It is 
... dash it, it is fear. I am afraid 
of what I may see. I am afraid of 
what the years must have done... 

The door has been opened. 
“Anne! Oh... Anne!” 

“Why, Ronald! Oh, my dear 
boy, fancy your coming!” and those 
lovely eyes of hers are shining, and 
I am glad we are in France and that 
I can kiss her hand without its look- 
ing too dramatic. 

“Come in. Philip is in. 
this way.” 

As she turns, I can see how thin 
she is, and the light of a little win- 
dow looking out on chimney-pots, 
shows me that her hair is gray, her 
beautiful hair. I remember its 
coming down one day when she 


Come 


hunted with the Croome. She had 
taken a toss, and... 
“Come in here, Ronnie. This is 


our living room. Philip, you re- 
member my young cousin Ronald 
Brent. He’s actually found his way 
here to look us up.” 

I must have stared. For a whole 
minute I could not believe that the 
old man who rose with so much 
difficulty from the table where he 
was writing was Anne’s husband, 
Philip Cavendish. It was only when 
he held out his hand and looked at 














me with that particularly direct 
glance which I remembered of old, 
that I knew him. 

“This is a pleasure for us, Brent, 
and an adventure for you,” he says. 
“But for us, you would never have 
made the acquaintance of this cor- 
ner of Paris. We must make a 
feast. Coffee?” 

“Rather!” I say, thankful for 
something which has no element of 
tragedy. 

“Splendid! I'll go and make it at 
once before we begin to talk. I 
shan’t be two minutes.” Anne dis- 
appears, as though she wanted to 
get away. 

“Sit here,” Cavendish says. “You 
can’t think what a delightful inter- 
ruption you are. I am stuck in the 
middle of an article, and there’s 
been a kind of grand opera of cry- 
ing children and cursing mothers 
and the clashing of tins this morn- 
ing.” He limps about, clearing his 
table. 

“Fact is,” I say, trying to talk 
naturally, and conscious that I am 
making a rotten job of it, “I’m only 
on my way through to Milan. Got 
to see a man about a job.” 

“Foreign Office?” 

I nod. 

“Well, all the nicer of you to 
spare time to come and see Anne.” 
He pushes two books back into their 
place on the shelves that almost 
line the room, and then asks: “Do 
you think she is looking very much 
older?” 

Cavendish is the kind of man 
who compels one to tell the truth. 

“Yes,” I say, “but if she weren’t 
with you she would be dead.” 

He turns round and comes to- 
wards me. 

“That’s true,” he says with grave 
thoughtfulness, “and it is my only 
consolation. Don’t let a woman fall 
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in love with you, Brent, if you can 
possibly help it. Fall in love with 
her yourself and eat your heart out, 
but don’t let her . . . But it’s differ- 
ent for you. I forget that it doesn’t 
apply.” 

“Do you still smoke Egyptians, 
Cavendish?” I ask, producing a 
box. “I brought them in the hope 
that you might.” 

He stretches out a long, beautiful 
hand and takes them, his gaze lin- 
gering on the scarlet box. 

“Bond Street . . . Fancy Bond 
Street still existing. I think of it as 
an old piece of scenery that must 
long ago have been broken up for 
firewood. That is one great point 
in favor of poverty—it makes it per- 
fectly clear that all material circum- 
stances are so much pasteboard. 
But sounds and scents of other days 
are too intermingled with reality 
ever to seem unreal, though they 
are material. I used to buy these 
for Anne, and she used to buy them 
for me. Anne...” 

She has just come in with the 
earthenware coffee pot steaming 
fragrantly, and three cups of fine 
china which do not even agree with 
their saucers in pattern, but which 
one can tell must have been picked 
out of some basket of oddments in 
a market, chosen by Anne because 
they were charming and thin. 

“Oh—my long-lost cigarettes! 
Oh, Ronald, you thoughtful dear! 
And such a fat box. Taste my cof- 
fee, and see what a good prelude to 
an Egyptian cigarette it is!” 

The sunlight glances into the 
room, touching Philip’s shabby 
brown coat and Anne’s gray dress, 
touching the books on the shelves 
where sixpenny treasures from the 
Quais stand shoulder to shoulder 
with heavy volumes with the Caven- 
dish crest on their bindings. The 
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room is small and oddly shaped— 
obviously only the corner of some 
one-time salon. The fireplace is an 
affair of marble, but the windows 
are mean and their frames have 
been mended with putty to keep out 
the wind. Anne and Philip are 
talking to me, asking about my fam- 
ily, my work, my interests, and I 
answer them mechanically. But 
when the blue smoke begins to eddy 
across the shafts of sunlight from 
where Anne reclines among the fad- 
ed cushions of the settee and from 
where Philip sits, leaning his elbows 
on the table, I blurt out: 

“Look here, how are things with 
you?” 

There is a pause, and then Anne 
says with her smile: 

“Quite well, thank you, Ronnie. 
We are together. I married the 
man I love, and that is the whole 
story. Philip works like a trojan, 
and if we have fasts when the edi- 
tors are long in settling up, we have 
lovely feasts when they do.” 

I stare at her, for her lips are 
tender with that joy which comes 
after courage and weariness and 
pain and distress. She, who might 
have married Lensworth and spent 
his millions. Anne, an aristocrat in 
a six-year old dress, her face so thin 
and her hands so work-worn. 

Well, she married a penniless au- 
thor who was a Catholic, and as 
Catholicism happened to be the one 
topic above all others that roused 
her choleric old General of a father 
to the worst of his furies, she did 
not bring with her anything more 
than the value of her few jewels. 
That was ten years ago. 

“Brent!” 

Iturn round. There is something 
arresting in Philip’s tone. 

“Brent, what do you thfnk of this 
flat?” 





“I think it has its points,” I say, 
carefully. “And I like the atmos- 
phere. I’ve always been hyper- 
sensitive to that kind of thing.” 

“You're right about that. We 
took it because of the atmosphere. 
And then we made inquiries. This 
house used to be a Visitation Con- 
vent—and this room was the sanc- 
tuary end of the chapel. The altar 
must have stood where the windows 
have been cut. And its haunted.” 

“Really? By whom?” 

“... A man.” 

“Seen him?” 

“No. Never. But in retrospect 
we know, constantly, that he has 
been here.” 

“Surely that’s very interesting? 
Do you mind it?” 

“It is the best thing that ever hap- 
pens,” says Anne gently. 

“That’s just what it is. It’s the 
best thing that ever happens. You 
see, Brent, nothing ever happens to 
us. We pray that God will take us 
out of this, into the country. We 
pray for something better than this 
piecemeal work. Money is two days 
late, and we wonder if the editor 
knows what that two days delay 
means. We have wanted a child.” 
Philip’s voice hurries a little after 
he has said that, “We have hoped 
and prayed and tried to have confi- 
dence. But the best thing that hap- 
pens is that after a bad time, when 
the money’s been delayed and our 
nerves have been on end with sus- 
pense and short commons, we know 
we weren't alone in this room then. 
It is as though you can see him 
against the darkness. And we can’t 
help knowing it’s all right—part of 
some plan . . . It’s only in retrospect 
... but it’s clear then.” 

“Why does he haunt this room?” 
I ask, for fear of letting the conver- 
sation fall silent. 

















“He always had a predilection 
for the people the world didn’t 
want,” says Philip, looking at some 
MS. half out of an envelope—evi- 
dently sent back with a rejection 
slip. “And he doesn’t alter. Per- 
haps if we were able to move, these 
rooms might be taken by people who 
didn’t care about him.” 

I knew it was Christ he meant; 
these Catholics talk about Him as 
though He were still alive, only in- 
visible. It is awfully touching, of 
course; but it does seem a bit fan- 
tastic. I suppose not having enough 
to eat and all that, does make one 
live more and more in the world of 
ideals and ideas, even if it doesn’t 
actually make one eccentric. One 
expects a parson to talk about 
Christ on Sunday, but to see Philip 
sitting there and talking about Him 
through a cloud of blue smoke 
made me feel... odd. Of course, 
Philip’s a genius and Anne’s a saint, 
and if I were Christ I'd make a 
Bethany of their flat, but this is 
1931 and Paris, not Palestine. 

I begin to make a move. I don’t 
let them think that anything Philip 
has said makes me feel... odd. I 
daren’t offer them money—not that 
I’ve much to offer. But I say I will 


be their merchant when I go back to 
Anne 


England, and ask for orders. 
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asks for a pound of tea from a fa- 
mous old shop. Philip, after pre- 
tending to choose between a spaniel 
pup and an ordnance map of Scot- 
land in which he might make imag- 
inary journeys and shoot and fish in 
familiar places, asks for a tin of 
mint “humbugs.” I determine to 
send them many things—as many 
as I dare hope they will accept; and 
then I shake Philip’s hand and kiss 
Anne, and my last glimpse of them 
is as they look over the stairs, wav- 
ing and smiling. 


Lord! I’m glad to get away. I 
can’t bear seeing them. I hail a taxi 
and tell him to take me to the 
Meurice. The thing whirls me 
away like a demented beetle, and 
the Rue Oudinot is left far behind. 
I wish it could seem unreal to me. 
I wish I needn’t remember them so 
vividly. Haunted! It’s unhealthy, 
living with imaginations like that. 
Good food’s what they . . . Good 
lord, I believe there was an atmos- 
phere in that room ... There was a 
kind of serene silence. . . “And they 
knew Him not for their eyes were 
held.” Where did I read that? The 
Bible, of course. I suppose one 
ought to read the Bible sometimes. 
There was something in that room. 
There was Some One... 

















The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





JOHN L. STODDARD: A PERSONAL RECOLLECTION 


OME of us who lived a genera- 
tion ago and followed John L. 
Stoddard’s travelogues on the screen 
will recall one of his favorite ex- 
pressions: “I shall never forget.” 
He applied these words to unusually 
fine landscapes and to incidents of 
special interest; and the expression 
came vividly to my mind, when a 
few months ago I read in a Hong- 
kong paper that the distinguished 
lecturer had died. 

I remember best Mr. Stoddard’s 
appearances in Boston’s staid, re- 
spectable Music Hall, whose gas 
lamps, twinkling in great glass 
globes, once threw fitful lights on 
Tremont Street. There were no 
movies in those days, and a high 
class illustrated lecture was a treat 
for others than the intellectuals in 
and around the Hub. I was one of 
many priests who quietly slipped in 
to the Stoddard lectures, secretly 
envying the speaker his interesting 
experiences; and always carrying 
away the satisfaction of having 
passed a profitable and enjoyable 
evening. 

Later in life I met Mr. Stoddard 





quite unexpectedly, at his own 
home in the (then Austrian) Tyrol. 
In the meantime I too had become 
something of a traveler and was re- 
turning by the Suez Canal from a 
third trip to Asia. At Port Said I 
had learned of the death of Pope 
Benedict XV. and, changing my 
plan of going directly to Rome, I 
continued to France, stopping at the 
Tyrol on my way to Italy. After a 
few days in Brixen, I went to Meran 
to receive from the late Baroness 
Hoffman a precious relic of the 
Crown of Thorns, which, fearful to 
intrust to any public carrier, she 
had been keeping for Maryknoll. I 
reached Meran toward noon, re- 
maining several hours, and while 
there, I learned with surprise that 
John Stoddard was living in the 
lower town; that he was a devout 
Catholic and was even interested in 
my own special work. Arrange- 
ments had, in fact, been made for 
me to call on him on my way to the 
station and this I did gladly. 

That was nearly ten years ago, 
and I recall the “Villa Stoddard” as 
the unpretentious home of a gentle- 

















man, who had seen much and had 
surrounded himself with a few sim- 
ple but well chosen souvenirs. Mr. 
Stoddard opened the door as I 
passed the gateway. He appeared 
erect and vigorous, smiled a warm 
welcome, and presented me to Mrs. 
Stoddard, who, as he told me later, 
had followed him into the Church. 

My visit had to be brief, and 
knowing this, Mr. Stoddard brought 
me without delay to see their house 
chapel on the second floor. Phys- 
ically, it was not distinctive to a 
globe-trotting ecclesiastic, but, 
through an extraordinary privilege, 
it was consecrated by the Real 
Presence; and as we left it, I noticed 
tears on the cheeks of my host. 

A few minutes later we were talk- 
ing about my itinerary and the 
homeland. Referring to his conver- 
sion, Mr. Stoddard asked if I had 
noticed a publication entitled Re- 
building a Lost Faith. I had not, 
and forthwith he produced a copy, 
wrote on its flyleaf his own name as 
author, and presented it to me. 

I looked at the title-page and re- 
marked that it had been published 
anonymously as the Confessions of 
an Agnostic, and added that in my 
opinion the book would have a 
wider distribution if it carried Mr. 
Stoddard’s name. The explanation 
given was that, in consideration of 
special favots received from pub- 
lishers of his earlier works, Mr. 
Stoddard had expressed his purpose 
to place with them whatever he 
might write over his own name. 
Knowing that these publishers were 
not in a position to push success- 
fully such a book as Rebuilding a 
Lost Faith, he had turned elsewhere 
and brought it out anonymously. 

A week later in Rome I met Mi- 
chael Williams (of The Common- 
weal), who at that time was repre- 
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senting the N. C. W. C. Press Serv- 
ice in the Eternal City. Mr. Wil- 
liams, hearing that I had just come 
from Asia, called to get any worth 
while news items, and incidentally 
I mentioned Meran and John Stod- 
dard’s autographed book. Mr. Wil- 
liams was much interested. He had 
read the book and, like many 
others, had been curious to know 
the name of the author. He asked 
if I had any objection to his making 
known this interesting fact. I saw 
none, and the item went along the 
line. I learned afterwards that it 
did prove embarrassing to Mr. Stod- 
dard, although it cleared out the 
first edition. The embarrassment 
passed, however, and later I had a 
letter from Meran telling me that 
the new edition would carry the au- 
thor’s name. 

From accounts that have ap- 
peared since his death, John Stod- 
dard evidently left behind him in 
the Tyrol a list of grateful friends, 
with whose sufferings he had sym- 
pathized and to whom he had been 
helpful in many ways. A recent let- 
ter from his devoted wife, written 
since his death, reveals a bond of 
union that had been spiritualized by 
a common faith, while it portrays a 
fine soul. Mrs. Stoddard writes: 


“All of us who have been beside 
him, as, slowly at first and then 
afterwards ever more swiftly, he 
passed through Gethsemane to Cal- 
vary—to the valley of the shadow 
of death—and who knew what he 
suffered, realize that His Hand held 
and His Rod and His Staff com- 
forted him—until on the blessed 
feast of Corpus Christi, he was not 
—for God took him, and from pain 
he passed into peace, the Almighty 
Arms about him. Verily He giveth 
His beloved sleep ‘Blessed are the 
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dead which die in the Lord’—‘Yea, 
saith the spirit; they rest from their 
labors and their works do follow 
them.’” 


With Mrs. Stoddard’s letter are 
some lines written at Easter, 1931, 
shortly before her husband’s death. 
She tells me that they were written 
in “his still beautiful handwriting.” 
Evidently they were meant for her, 
but I feel that she will not object to 
their being known to others. 


Lp 
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“The separation may come by night 

Or the farewell come by day 

But the one who goes, though out 
of sight 

Will never be far away. 

So the thought of death can cause 
no fear 

In spite of tears and sorrow 

For the Wiederschen is always 
near— 

Who knows? It may come tomor- 
row.” 

JAMES ANTHONY WALSH. 





—_ 


MEDIEVAL IVORIES 


those who love the beautiful 
there are years of pure enjoy- 
ment to be found in studying the 
arts of the medieval period when 
the Church was the main patron 
of the artist. And no art is more 
revealing than that of the carved 
ivories—many of which to-day are 
priceless. The earliest known ivories 
are those found in caves in the val- 
ley of the Dordogne, in comparison 
with which the celebrated Assyrian 
and Egyptian carvings are modern 
productions. The Greeks left us 
some lovely carvings and we have 
some rare Roman specimens, some 
of which survived because of being 
adapted for Christian purposes, but 
from the middle of the fourth down 
to the end of the sixteenth century 
there exists an unbroken chain of 
works in ivory, whose importance 
with reference to the history of 
Church influence on social progress 
cannot be overrated. There is no 
such chain in manuscripts, or mo- 
saics, or gems and enamels. 

The theological quarrels which 
took place from the middle of the 
eighth to the middle of the ninth 
century were destructive of art in 





the Eastern Empire. Artists and 
craftsmen were driven to the West 
to win their bread, and kings like 
Charlemagne encouraged them, 
though it was the Church who be- 
came their support. Ivory was 
utilized for pyxes, missal covers, 
handles of fans, episcopal combs, 
pastoral staves, diptychs, triptychs, 
plaques, crucifixes, and statuettes 
for private and church devotions. 
One of the costliest treasures of Eng- 
lish art is an extremely interesting 
early English casket in bone, now in 
the British Museum. On it is carved 
the storming of Jerusalem, and the 
myth of Romulus and Remus. As 
the gift, evidently, of an English 
priest, it lay for centuries in the 
treasury of one of the French 
churches, until its worth was 
recognized by a well known French 
dealer in church art, who presented 
it to the English nation some sixty 
years ago. Medieval inventories 
often make mention of carved 
ivory caskets and coffers—such as 
a “chest of ivory with the passion 
of Our Lord thereon,” or a “box of 
ivory cunningly garnished with sil- 
ver with relyks therein.” And in 




















the treasury at Durham—-so it is set 
forth—the fathers had an ivory 
casket, highly prized, containing a 
vestment of St. John the Baptist; 
also, a small carved coffer of ivory 
with a robe of St. Cuthbert. 

The combs, episcopal and other, 
were richly ornamented. A fine ex- 
ample was recovered at Durham 
from among the relics in the tomb 
of St. Cuthbert. This was doubtless 
used by him before celebrating High 
Mass. The Cathedral of Sens takes 
pride in a very lovely episcopal 
comb of the sixth century; and a 
fine one of the eleventh is safe 
enough, now, in the British Mu- 
seum. The South Kensington Mu- 
seum has a number of those made 
for domestic use. For, as may be 
surmised, the artificers or craftsmen 
in ivory were not always busy on 
church furbishings and furniture. 
Caskets and coffers were decorated 
with morris dancers and strange 
musicians. Mirror cases were orna- 
mented with scenes from poems or 
romances or, of most interest for us 
to-day, with depictions of domestic 
life. Often there are hawking and 
other hunting parties represented, 
and folk playing chess or draughts, 
or sitting at meat, and so on. 

The medieval crosier heads in 
ivory are generally very beautiful. 
At first, these heads of the pastoral 
staves were fan shaped; then, to- 
ward the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the crook superseded the fan. 
The serpent also frequently ap- 
pears, symbolizing, some say, pru- 
dence and wisdom, and others, the 
rod of Moses. Great quantities of 
Catholic ornaments and symbols, 
Church and lay, were destroyed, it 
is true, in England and Scotland 
during the early sixteenth century 
and later, but what is very remark- 
able is the absence to-day of Eng- 
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lish examples of ivory pastoral 
staves and, of the thousands of 
fine ivory crucifixes once extant 
throughout the island. How signifi- 
cant is the following—and it is a 
sentence found all too frequently in 
the returns of the so-called commis- 
sioners of Henry Eighth—“. . . 
With the rest of the trash and 
tromperie which appertaynid to the 
popish service.” The charming 
statuettes that, surprisingly enough, 
escaped destruction—many in the 
South Kensington Museum, and 
State collections elsewhere — were 
generally used for private oratories. 
More imposing were those wrought 
for the churches, there being usu- 
ally added a canopy and wings, or- 
namented with smaller figures 
carved with an extraordinary rich- 
ness of detail. Very beautiful is the 
tabernacle at Lincoln, one duly 
meet for a Cathedral church: “A 
tabernacle of fine ivory standing 
upon four feet, with two leaves, 
with one image of our Lady in the 
middle, and the salutation of our 
Lady in one leaf, and the nativity 
of our Lady in the other.” And it 
was but one of many. 

The pax used in the Middle Ages 
for sending the kiss of peace from 
the celebrant to the people was often 
made of ivory finely wrought. In 
fact, as has already been shown, 
ivory was largely used for almost 
every purpose connected with the 
service of the Church, and often 
years of craftsmanship amounting 
in all verity to artistic genius went 
to the production of one article. 
One of the most charming church 
ivories left to us, now in South Ken- 
sington Museum, is part of the 
handle of an ecclesiastical fan or 
flabellum. These fans were utilized 
to keep flies from the sacred vessels, 
and, at times, were by no means un- 
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necessary. Holy-water sprinklers, 
too, had often elaborately carved 
handles of choice ivory. 

All in all, the tusks of the ele- 
phant, the walrus, narwhal, and 
hippopotamus, together with the 
fossil ivory, which appears to have 
found its way south from Siberia 
have gone far to render the garni- 
ture of the Church feat and comely. 

Many of those medieval ivories 
now extant are ascribed to French 
and Flemish artists, and many, 
again, are unquestionably of Eng- 
lish workmanship. These have a 
sober earnestness of expression, a 
seriousness, an intentness of action, 
which are absent in the Continental 
examples. They lack the gayety 
and tenderness of the French and 
the grand manner of the Italians, 
but English ivories as no other form 
of art reflect the leading national 
characteristics in a singularly im- 
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You have only to 
look at the triptych in the British 


pressive manner. 


Museum, which we know was 
carved by an English craftsman for 
Robert Grandison, Bishop of Exeter, 
and the leaf of a diptych done for 
him also, to discern at once the 
steadiness and gravity of the Eng- 
lishman’s aim in expression. 

And the names of the medieval 
workers in ivory, whose works the 
Church inspired, and which are now 
our wonder and delight, unfortu- 
nately our knowledge of them is all 
uncertain; in fact it was only the 
worthlessness of many a piece of 
carved ivory, except as a work of 
art, to which we owe its preserva- 
tion. 

Some day, all that the Church has 
done for the joyance and better- 
ment of man’s temporal lot, will, we 
trust, be more generously ac- 
claimed. N. TOURNEUR. 




















OnE SEAMLESS STUFF OF BROWN 


On the whole these are much sad- 
der ages than the early ones; not 
sadder in a noble and deep way, but 
in a dim, wearied way,—the way of 
ennui, and jaded intellect, and un- 
comfortableness of soul and body. 
The Middle Ages had their wars and 
agonies, but also intense delights. 
Their gold was dashed with blood; 
but ours is sprinkled with dust. 
Their life was interwoven with 
white and purple, ours is one seam- 
less stuff of brown. Not that we are 
without apparent festivity, but fes- 
tivity more or less forced, mistaken, 
embittered, incomplete—not of the 
heart. How wonderfully, since 
Shakespeare’s time, have we lost 
the power of laughing at bad jests! 
The very finish of our wit belies our 
gaiety. 

The profoundest reason of this 
darkness of heart is, I believe, our 
want of faith. There never yet was 
a generation of men (savage or civi- 
lized), who, taken as a body, so 
wofully fulfilled the words, “hav- 
ing no hope, and without God in the 
world,” as the present civilized 
European race. A Red Indian or 
Ortheitan savage has more sense of 
a Divine existence round him, or 
government over him, than the 
plurality of refined Londoners and 
Parisians... . 

Man’s use and function is to be 
the witness of the glory of God, and 
to advance that glory by his reason- 
able obedience and resultant happi- 
ness. 

Whatever enables us to fulfil this 
function, is in the pure and first 
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sense of the word useful to us; pre- 
eminently, therefore, whatever sets 
the glory of God more brightly be- 
fore us. But things that only help 
us to exist, are in a secondary and 
mean sense, useful, or rather, if 
they be looked for alone, they are 
useless and worse; for it would be 
better that we should not exist, than 
that we should guiltily disappoint 
the purposes of existence. 

And yet people speak in this 
working age, when they speak from 
their hearts, as if houses, and lands, 
and food, and raiment were alone 
useful, and as if sight, thought and 
admiration, were all profitless, so 
that men insolently call themselves 
Utilitarians, who would turn, if they 
had their way, themselves and their 
race into vegetables; men who 
think, as far as such can be said to 
think, that the meat is more than 
the life, and the raiment than the 
body, who look to the earth as a 
stable, and to its fruits as fodder; 
vine-dressers and husbandmen, who 
love the corn they grind, and the 
grapes they crush, better than the 
gardens of the angels upon the 
slopes of Eden; hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, who think that 
the wood they hew and the water 
they draw are better than the pine 
forests that cover the mountains 
like the shadow of God, and than 
the great rivers that move like 
eternity. 

It seems to me that much of what 
is great, and to all men beneficial, 
has been wrought by those who 
neither intended nor knew the good 
they did, and that many mighty 
harmonies have been discoursed by 
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instruments that had been dumb or 
discordant, but that God knew their 
STOPS. . .« 

Deep though the causes of thank- 
fulness must be to every people at 
peace with others and at unity with 
itself, there are causes of fear also, 
a fear greater than of sword and 
sedition; that dependence on God 
may be forgotten because the bread 
is given and the water is sure; that 
gratitude to him may cease because 
his constancy of protection has 
taken the semblance of a natural 
law; that heavenly hope may grow 
faint amid the full fruition of the 
world; that selfishness may take 
place of undemanded devotion, 
compassion be lost in vain-glory, 
and love in dissimulation; that 
enervation may succeed to strength, 
apathy to patience, and noise of 
jesting words and foulness of dark 
thoughts to the earnest purity of the 
girded loins and the burning lamp. 
About the river of human life there 
is a wintry wind, though a heaven- 
ly sunshine; the iris colors its agi- 
tation; the frost fixes upon its re- 
pose! 

Let us beware that our rest be- 
come not the rest of stones, which 
so long as they are torrent-tossed 
and thunder-stricken, maintain 
their majesty, but when the stream 
is silent, and the storm passed, suf- 
fer the grass to cover them and the 


lichen to feed on them, and are 
ploughed down into dust. 
—Joun Ruskin, Collected Works. Vol. VII. 


(American Edition): The True and the Beau- 
tiful (Chicago: The Henneberry Co.), pp. 224, 
227, 230. 
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THE INQUISITION 


THERE is probably no chapter in 
the entire history of Europe that 
has so impressed the public mind 
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as that dealing with the Inquisition. 
And it is doubtful if anything has 
been so misunderstood, so miscon- 
strued and so surrounded with er- 
roneous ideas, misconceptions and 
exaggerations or has been such a 
source of religious controversies 
and prejudices. 

In the minds of nearly all, the In- 
quisition is invariably associated 
with Spain and the persecution of 
Protestants by the Catholic Church. 
Indeed, it would not be going too 
far to state that the great majority 
of people believe that the Inquisi- 
tion was a strictly Spanish institu- 
tion created by the Catholic Church 
for the express purpose of torturing 
and executing the Protestants. But 
nothing could be further from the 
truth, and it will no doubt come as 
a distinct surprise to many, to learn 
that the so-called Spanish Inquisi- 
tion was merely the most recent 
phase of the Inquisition, that it was 
a comparatively feeble attempt to 
revive a most ancient institution, 
and that it was not even aimed at 
Protestants in particular. 

The Inquisition had its origin in 
the dim and distant past, in the 
days when Europe was in a state of 
barbarism if not semisavagery, and 
it was by no means an exclusively 
religious institution. But in days 
and under conditions where the 
Church practically ruled the so- 
called civilized world, and when 
politics, religion, temporal power 
and all education and knowledge 
(such as they were) were in the 
hands of the representatives of the 
Church, and when primitive Chris- 
tianity, ignorance, fanaticism, bigot- 
ry and superstition were inextrica- 
bly mixed, such an institution as 
the Inquisition would of necessity 
become primarily and largely a 
weapon of the Church. 























And it was inevitable that a 
weapon of such power as the Inqui- 
sition placed in the hands of human 
beings who were amenable to no 
one, should have been abused, pros- 
tituted and employed for personal 
gain. Like many another human 
institution, the original purpose of 
the Inquisition was admirable: it 
was designed to maintain Christian- 
ity against infidels and to save the 
souls of men and women. But like 
so many other admirable and 
worthy devices it became trans- 
formed into what was perhaps the 
most atrocious means of crushing 
life, liberty, freedom of thought and 
act. It retarded the dissemination 
of knowledge and truth, the advance 
of civilization, the progress and 
prosperity of nations. 

This was not due to the Church, 
but in spite of it. Tonsured heads 
and priestly robes did not alter a 
man’s nature in the days of the In- 
quisition any more than at the pres- 
ent time, and in those days religion 
and religious men were as primitive 
as were the politics, the politicians 
and the public at large. 

Moreover, we must bear in mind 
that in the Middle Ages—and for 
long afterwards—the only recog- 
nized and established Church was 
the Catholic Church. In fact the 
Catholic Church and Christianity 
were synonymous, and hence when 
we lay the blame for conditions and 
excesses upon the Church of those 
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past days we are not in reality re- 
ferring to the Catholic Church as it 
is to-day, but to Christianity as a 
whole. Had the dominating religion 
of that time been Protestantism, 
Judaism, or any other form of reli- 
gion or any other church, precisely 
the same conditions would have re- 
sulted, for the Inquisition was as 
much if not more the result of hu- 
man and political conditions as of 
religious bigotry and intolerance. ... 

We must remember that, if we 
point our fingers accusingly at the 
Catholic Church we are condemn- 
ing the Christian Church as a whole, 
for the Inquisition had its begin- 
ning, it reached its zenith, and it de- 
clined long before the Reformation 
or even the inception of Protestant- 
ism. ... And let those bigoted, prej- 
udiced and biased persons who 
bring up the uses and abuses of the 
Inquisition as charges against Cath- 
olics and Catholicism, remember 
that in so doing they are charging 
Christianity and Christians with be- 
ing abominations, for in the days 
of the Inquisition proper, there was 
but one established Christian 
church—the Church of Rome, 
which, however much its methods 
may be decried, was the prime fac- 
tor in the civilization, the progress 
and the peace of Europe, and by 
whose efforts alone Christianity was 


preserved. 
—From A. Hyatr Vera, The Inquisition. 
By permission of D. Appleton & Co., publish- 


ers. 











Foreign Periodicals 


First THINGS FIRST 


TruTH and murder both “will 
out,” and one of the most remark- 
able happenings of the moment is 
the flood of unwitting testimony 
that is being paid to the truth of 
the Catholic Social doctrine called 
Distributism and the evidence that 
is accumulating under our eyes of 
the “murder” that follows in the 
wake both of Capitalism and Social- 
ism. Capitalist countries the world 
over are crying out under a burden 
of stifling taxation, unemployment, 
social unrest, economic upheavals, 
financial panic, and fear that worse 
is to come. Socialism is showing 


us just what it is capable of when 


it gets a free hand in Russia. Lest 
it be objected that Russia is under 
the heel of Communism rather than 
of Socialism attention may be 
drawn to the recent statement of 
the Holy Father in the encyclical on 
Labour and Capital in which he de- 
scribes “The Changes in Socialism”: 
“One section of Socialism has un- 
dergone approximately the same 
change through which, as We have 
described, the capitalistic economic 
régime has passed; it has degener- 
ated into Communism.” Scratch a 
Socialist and you find a Communist. 

Now if you try to discuss Distrib- 
utism with a Capitalist you at once 
get the forces of prejudice, old-es- 
tablished fixed notions and self-in- 
terest at work. Try to do the same 
with a Socialist and you find his 
best ideas warped by hatred; hatred 
of the wage-slavery and misery 
which Capitalism has produced, 
which is an honourable hatred, but 


hatred which has so warped the So- 
cialist’s judgment that he flies to 
the opposite extreme and declares 
that nationalization is the only 
remedy; by legislation if possible, 
by force if necessary. Private own- 
ership, for him, has become “inher- 
ently wrong.” ... 

Now just because Distributism is 
based on First Principles, and puts 
First Things First, it insists that the 
basis of social and economic wel- 
fare is the better distribution and 
use of land; for from the soil comes 
food—the first necessity for human 
existence and therefore the most 
important human _ consideration; 
infinitely more important, for in- 
stance, than finance or big business, 
which is really a matter of very 
small business indeed when viewed 
in its right perspective. If the soil 
ceased to give its fruits all the finan- 
cial genius in the world would not 
keep us from starvation. On the 
other hand, if the whole world’s 
financial system went out like a 
pricked bubble we could carry on 
quite comfortably and happily so 
long as we had access to the soil... . 

There is no true Distributist coun- 
try, no country yet run on the lines 
of social order and justice so often 
advocated by the Popes, and of 
which Thomas Aquinas and Leo 
XIII, two of the finest intellects the 
world has known, are among the 
most ardent protagonists. The near- 
est we get to the Distributist State 
is in those countries where wealth 
is more evenly distributed, where 
the people have access to the land, 
and where first things are put first 
at least to the extent of basing life 

















not on finance, or the art of buying 
and selling, or any such secondary 
matters, but on the cultivation of 
the soil and the production of food. 

Now for months past the wireless 
has been untiring in its long story 
of the misery existing in those 
countries where secondary things 
have been placed first, where com- 
mercialism has been considered of 
primary importance and the strug- 
gle for wealth man’s first aim. 
There have been many talks dealing 
with England’s terrible roll of un- 
employed, her loss of markets and 
her decline in trade. In England 
we have become accustomed to 
hearing politicians declare in Par- 
liament, in the Press, and in public 
speeches that “England depends on 
her exports for the money she needs 
to purchase food.” This contains 
nearly as many lies as words, but 
the tragedy of it is that the English 
people have come to believe it, to 
believe it in the sense that England 
must depend on exports to buy food. 
This attitude may be taken as the 
basis of English economic life. 
And to-day England is the prize ex- 
ample of the craziness and cruelty 
of such a false doctrine. 

Germany, whose vast engineering 
and technical equipment for the 
production of secondary things for 
long overshadowed all competitors, 
has to-day the same story of unem- 
ployment and industrial depression. 

The United States, greatest exam- 
plar the world has produced of big 
business, colossal finance and mass 
production of luxuries, has to-day 
her ten or twelve million unem- 
ployed, vast masses of men and 
women walking her streets and sub- 
sisting on charity, while her big- 
scale farmers, endeavoring to apply 
the creed of mass production to the 
wheat fields, invade the food shops 
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of the nearest towns in search of 
food. Tillers of the soil begging 
for bread! Could any system be 
more thoroughly, completely, devas- 
tatingly self-condemned! 

Having told us this the wireless 
gave us the other side of the pic- 
ture. 

Mr. Vernon Bartlett, in speaking 
of the League of Nations’ efforts to 
provide small farm settlements for 
those who found themselves exiles 
as a result of the war, pointed out 
that this work of settlement had 
been most successful in France, 
since that country (so largely agri- 
cultural, with so large a proportion 
of her people engaged as small 
farmers, market gardeners, or oth- 
erwise engaged upon the land) “had 
practically no unemployment prob- 
lem.” 

Mr. Wm. Graham, member of the 
present English Labour Govern- 
ment, in endeavoring to make out a 
case for Free Trade, pointed to Den- 
mark as the country which was 
coming out of the prevailing world 
depression better than any other 
country in Europe. What Mr. Gra- 
ham did not tell his listeners is that 
Denmark is a nation almost entire- 
ly composed of small farmers, en- 
gaged in the production of food and 
having little or no interest in the 
commercialism which Mr. Graham 
is trying to bolster up. 

Then we had a discussion about 
Bulgaria. Mr. Evelyn Wrench said 
that what had struck him after a 
visit to that country was the re- 
markably fine physique and staying 
powers of the mass of the people. 
Lady Muir, speaking for Bulgaria, 
immediately rejoined that this was 
due to the open-air life of the peo- 
ple, who are mostly small holders 
and small farmers, and to the fact 
that their food is the fresh produce 
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of the land; they would never think 
of eating tinned or preserved food. 
This nation of small farmers is pay- 
ing its way, reducing its national 
debt, and has already got its budget 
back to a pre-war figure. There are 
very few rich people as we count 
riches, and no one is allowed to own 
above a certain acreage. But there 
is no unemployment. 

There are still people who think 
that land-workers are mostly illiter- 
ate “Hodges,” and no doubt there 
are many who will imagine that 
Bulgaria must be correspondingly 
backward. Lady Muir’s remarks 
about education in that country 
were illuminating. Education in 
Bulgaria is cheaper than in Eng- 
land and turns out a better educat- 
ed young man or woman than does 
the expensive English system. 
There are no illiterates in Bulgaria. 

Then came a talk on Holland, in 
which Mr. Evelyn Wrench put 
some pointed questions to Professor 
Geyl. Mr. Wrench led off with the 
question as to how it is that Hol- 
land can send boat loads of horti- 
cultural produce over to England 
and sell it at a profit? How is it 
that in Holland small holdings are 
made to pay? Professor Geyl’s re- 
ply was a complete vindication of 
the main arguments of Distribu- 
tism. Dutch farmers are hard work- 
ers; they are highly trained and are 
assisted by the Government in every 
possible way to get the most out of 
their land; they are organized for 
economy in purchasing material and 
for marketing their produce. But 
—they are nearly all small farmers 
and small holders, and these 
“small” men constitute the mass of 
the agricultural population. Land 
is open to all so that even the la- 
bourer has his patch. While, on the 
one hand, there is no wealthy class, 
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neither is there that abject poverty 
manifested in the squalor and slov- 
enliness of the slums of an indus- 
trial town, at which a Dutchman is 
horror-struck. Dutch women com- 
ing to live in London have wept at 
the sight of the drab and dirty areas 
through which they have passed in 
the train. “It strikes us very fre- 
quently,” said Professor Geyl, “as if 
matters in this country (England) 
had been arranged specially for the 
benefit of the wealthy. In Holland 
wealth is more evenly distributed.” 

And so we have had the picture 
of England, Germany, the United 
States—all worshippers of the gods 
of Capitalism: big business; giant 
factories and mechanised mass- 
production of non-essentials; social 
life based on the spirit of commer- 
cialism and the people engaged in a 
feverish round of buying and sell- 
ing. And all paying the price in un- 
employment, unrest, starvation and 
ruin. 

By contrast we have had the other 
picture: France, Bulgaria, Den- 
mark, Holland; nations of small 
farmers and small holders, their 
people anchored to the soil and plac- 
ing first things first; sensibly pro- 
ducing food instead of foolishly re- 
lying on uncertain exports to pur- 
chase it from other countries of not 
always assured friendliness; the un- 
employment problem conspicuous 
by its absence; the people engaged 
in the healthy open-air life of the 
tiller of the soil; slums unknown; 
land accessible to all; wealth more 


evenly distributed. 
—Capr. T. W. C. Curp, in The Irish Rosary 
(Dublin), September, 1931. 
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Moscow AT MADRID 


One would have thought that the 
ill-assorted group of inexperienced 























men who, by very questionable 
means, have “consolidated the re- 
public” in Spain, and now preside 
over a Cortes composed of 22 polit- 
ical parties amongst its 470 depu- 
ties, had enough on their hands,— 
what with the need of controlling 
the powerful organizations of Com- 
munists, forming the “Sindicato 
Unico,” which have been promot- 
ing strikes all over the country, and 
the “regionalists” who, on every 
side, are claiming autonomy,—with- 
out gratuitously attacking the one 
stable and conservative institution 
in the country—the Catholic 
Church. But your anti-clerical pays 
as little regard to common sense as 
to justice. He has an unappeasable 
longing for Church-reform, which 
means essentially the seizure of 
Church property. He wants to give 
the people liberty, and tries, there- 
fore, to free them from the obliga- 
tions of their own consciences. The 
new Spanish Government has issued 
a draft of its proposed Constitution 
for the country which embodies 
amongst what are undoubtedly real 
reforms, articles proclaiming the 
separation of Church and State, the 
dissolution of all Religious Orders, 
and the nationalization of their 
property, and divorce on mutual 
demand of the parties. The last 
provision bears the unmistakable 
stamp of Moscow, and the whole 
batch shows how successfully a 
Catholic people, through its own 
apathy and the violence of its oppo- 
nents, has been deprived of Catholic 
leadership. What is the use of tell- 
ing us that Sefor Zamora is a de- 
vout Catholic? He has begun to 
persecute the Church by banishing, 
on a dishonest pretext, her chief 
leader. Catholic is as Catholic does, 
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and this particular one has not 
even protested against the Soviet 
anti-Christianity shown in the draft 
Constitution. We are witnessing 
again, on a larger and more gradual 
scale, what happened twenty years 
ago in Portugal, viz., a diabolical 
outbreak against God’s Church of 
the forces of evil, disguised as a 
movement of emancipation from 
tyranny and obscurantism. Under 
what possible pretence of justice 
can confiscation of Church property 
be advocated? Why, in the name 
of liberty, should the voluntary as- 
sociations of citizens for lawful and 
salutary purposes, known as Reli- 
gious Orders, be disbanded and pro- 
hibited? The absence of any avow- 
able motive implies that mere covet- 
ousness and hatred of the supernat- 
ural actuate these cowardly attacks 
on the defenceless. The British 
Press judges of these iniquitous 
proposals, not in the light of their 
intrinsic nature, but simply accord- 
ing to their effect on public opinion. 
If Catholics show their resentment, 
then it is the Church that is quar- 
reling; if there is no protest, then 
the measures are in accord with 
national desires. In a joint Pas- 
toral and a series of individual let- 
ters, the Spanish hierarchy, whilst 
inculcating obedience in things law- 
ful to the Government has fearless- 
ly criticized the ministerial acts and 
projects, emphasizing the direct 
and inexcusable violations of the 
existing Concordat which they in- 
volve. If supported by their flocks, 
there is no reason why their Lord- 
ships’ remonstrances should not be 
effective. Spain, we hope, is still a 
Catholic country, in spite of Mos- 
cow and all its works. 
—The Month (London), September, 1931. 











ARRY ELMER BARNES, our 
most vigilant, if not most vio- 
lent anti-Christian, has pounced 
with delight upon a statement of 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, pastor of 
the Rockefeller-Riverside Church, 
admitting the rapid growth of ag- 
nosticism. On the question of fact 
the two Harrys are in agreement. 
But when Dr. Fosdick proceeds to 
argue that though a man may think 
as an agnostic, he cannot live as an 
agnostic, Dr. Barnes demurs. 

Since these two liberals disagree, 
perhaps a non-liberal (as they both 
would call a Catholic) may be per- 
mitted to referee in 
the debate. 

But first let me 
disown any partisan- 
ship for the Christian against the 
unbeliever. In fact, I am not at all 
sure that Dr. Fosdick’s “liberal” 
brand of religion is in the last anal- 
ysis any nearer to authentic Chris- 
tianity than Dr. Barnes’s agnosti- 
cism. The agnostic abhors dogma, 
or fixed convictions in religion. “‘Lib- 
eral” Christians of the Fosdick type 
also repudiate permanently fixed 
theological principles. Therefore, 
we who believe in dogma and au- 
thority look upon men like Dr. 
Barnes and Dr. Fosdick as being to 
all intents and purposes in the same 
boat—and at that a perilously un- 
seaworthy boat. 


A Volunteer 
Referee 


ITH this explanation as proof 

of impartiality, let me say 
that I think Dr. Fosdick, in the 
present instance, is right, and that 
Dr. Barnes makes a poor fist of 
proving him wrong. 
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Dr. Fosdick’s position is pithily 
expressed. “You agnostics,” he 
says, “may hold your opinions in 
suspense, but you cannot hold your 
life in suspense. Whether it [life] 
is all a fortuitous accident or wheth- 
er purpose is at the heart of it; 
whether a character like Christ’s is 
a revelation of the eternal or an ac- 
cident struck off like a chance spark 
from colliding electrons; whether 
the end of everything is a coffin 
and an ash heap or an open sepul- 
cher and a hope; you have to live 
one way or the other.” 

Dr. Barnes answers in effect that 
one may go on living without com- 
ing to any conclu- 
sion about God or 
the soul or the mean- 
ing of life. He cites 
Havelock Ellis, H. G. Wells and Ber- 
trand Russell as “eminent agnos- 
tics” who live “as consistently with 
their philosophical outlook as the 
theist or the atheist.” Alert readers 
will see the “joker” concealed in 
that statement. Agnostics may be 
as consistent as theists or athe- 
ists, and yet be inconsistent. One 
cannot prove from the lives of 
Christians—most of us—that Chris- 
tianity is a livable philosophy. And 
one cannot prove from the lives of 
agnostics that agnosticism is a liv- 
able philosophy. They don’t live 
their philosophy any more than we 
live ours. Perhaps not so much. 

Dr. Barnes declares that “it would 
be difficult to prove that Wells and 
Russell and Ellis live out of touch 
with their basic convictions.” Diffi- 
cult? Perhaps, because we never 
know the “basic convictions” of an 


Can One Live 
Agnostically ? 
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agnostic. Indeed we don’t even 
know if an agnostic have any basic 
convictions. We should think that 
the moment an agnostic acquires 
even so much as one little basic con- 
viction he ceases ipso facto to be an 
agnostic. We speak, of course, of 
convictions in regard to religion and 
morality. 

In certain cases, as for exam- 
ple, Bernard Shaw, who might 
well be added to Barnes’s trio, 
to round out the quartette, we 
cannot know his basic convictions 
because we never know whether or 
not he is jesting. For example, he 
pretends to have a Nietzschean basis 
for his philosophy of life. He 
speaks enthusiastically of the Su- 
perman who will trample on all 
such “trumpery notions” as right, 
honor, justice, loyalty, chastity. 
But Shaw himself doesn’t do much 
actual trampling. In fact for a 
Nietzschean he is painfully gen- 
tle. His domestic morality is 

bourgeois. If he be- 
Radical Views, lieves what he says, 
Conservative he ought to go out 
Life and swashbuckle a 

little like Cyrano, or 
do a little home-wrecking like Don 
Juan. But though a terror with his 
mouth, he is in action as tame and 
as thoroughly domesticated as a 
churchwarden. With apparent con- 
tempt of the marriage bond, he calls 
divorce a “sacramental duty.” But 
as we all know, he doesn’t receive 
that sacrament. As for violence, Ber- 
nard Shaw is like a timid clerk who 
plays “yes-man” to the boss all day, 
and then comes home and brags to 
the wife that he “told the old man 
where he gets off at.” 

By the way, I wonder if G. B. S. 
does brag to the wife. And if so, 
what does she say. I can imagine 
his asking: “Did you read the pref- 
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ace to Getting Married, my dear, and 
what do you think of my doctrine of 
quick and free and easy divorce?” 
“Now see here, George,” she an- 
swers (or does she call him Ber- 
nie?), “that stuff goes very well in 
place of a good hon- 

est job, as a means Behind Closed 
of providing for you Doors at the 
and me, but don’t Shaws’ 

tell me that you are 

tempted to believe it. I should die 
laughing.” At that, it would be 
quite a feat for a professional hu- 
morist to kill his wife with a joke. 
But Shaw has never killed a wife 
with a joke, still less with an ax. 
Nietzsche would disown him. The 
bright particular hero of the Jena 
madman was Napoleon, swimming 
through an ocean of blood to an im- 
perial throne. But the author of 
Arms and the Man is a milksop 
pacifist. So, likewise, neither Ber- 
trand Russell nor H. G. Wells dares 
to live his own doctrine. The do- 
mestic morality of these model ag- 
nostics may be less regular than 
that of Shaw, but still they do not 
dare live as they write. 


UT really, all this is not to the 
point. Dr. Barnes has led us 
off on a tangent with his three “emi- 
nent agnostics.” Indeed two of the 
three are not agnostics at all. H. 
G. Wells and Bertrand Russell are 
dogmatists. Urbane dogmatists, 
perhaps, but there is no dogma- 
tist so dogmatic as the urbane 
dogmatist. The shouting, screech- 
ing, fist-brandishing dogmatist is 
not sure of himself. 


A man makes a A Dogmatist 
noise with hismouth in Agnostic’s 
to cover up the con- Clothing 


fusion of his mind, 
or to disguise his doubt. But when 
he is sweet and gentle and polite he 
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is sure. When he is sure, he is not 
agnostic. 

For that matter, no man is or can 
be a genuine agnostic. As Chester- 
ton has somewhere said, the human 
mind is an instrument made for 
coming to conclusions. The agnos- 
tic, if his mind is functioning nor- 
mally, comes to conclusions like the 
rest of us. The difference is that 
we ordinary men acknowledge that 
we come to conclusions. We call 
them convictions and we confess 
our belief that some of them are 
fixed and final. As for example, 
the conviction that honor is better 
than dishonor; truth better than 
falsehood; chastity better than im- 
purity. These we hold to be ulti- 
mate conclusions. We admit frank- 
ly that we do not consider them 
open to discussion. We hold them 
for life and we fully expect to die 
with them. If a Superman tram- 
ples on these principles, we hope to 
see him clapped into 
jail, and indeed, if 
he goes as far as 
Nietzsche thinks he 
should, we admit that we should 
like to see him sizzle in the electric 
chair for it. Yes, we are hopeless- 
ly non-agnostic. The agnostic on 
the other hand pretends to abhor 
strong convictions. But make no 
mistake, he holds them none the 
less and they are just as irreform- 
able as ours. 


Aren’t 
We All? 


T has often been observed that the 

doubter, to be a genuine doubter, 
should doubt his own doubt. The 
skeptic ought to be skeptical about 
his own skepticism. He ought to 
start up out of a deep sleep some- 
times and say to himself, “What if 
I should suddenly become a pious 
believer!” And so too the agnostic 
—to be worthy of that happy Hux- 
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leyan epithet—ought to be agnostic 


about his own agnosticism. He 
should visualize himself as a pos- 
sible dogmatist. 

As a matter of fact, he is a dog- 
matist—about his agnosticism. One 
thing he holds as an irrevocable, in- 
fallible, eternal dogma,—the dogma 
that God, the soul and the future 
life are and must be forever beyond 
human ken. That is just as truly a 
dogma as the one we hold—that 
God, the Soul and Eternal Life are 
not beyond human ken. 

If any agnostic—for example, Dr. 
Barnes—would like to accept a chal- 
lenge as to his agnosticism, let him 
tell us if he really thinks his con- 
victions about God or the soul or im- 
mortality are open to revision. Or 
take some strictly Catholic dog- 
mata; we believe that the pope is 
the representative of God upon 
earth, divinely appointed by the 
Son of God Incarnate. Dr. Barnes 
is at least as sure of the falsehood 
of that doctrine as we are of its 
truth. We believe, also, in the Real 
Presence in the Mass. He disbe- 
lieves it as fervently as we believe 
it. Dr. Barnes has no more doubt 
about these dogmata—or a hundred 
others—that John Knox had about 
the idolatry of the Mass or Torque- 
mada about the diabolism of heresy. 


UT suppose we drop Barnes and 
Fosdick, dismissing them as 
Newman dismissed Kingsley, “Away 
with you and fly into space.” After 
all Barnes has degenerated from an 
historian to a journalist, from a 
journalist to a propagandist and 
as a propagandist he threatens to 
degenerate into a petty nuisance. 
As for Fosdick, he is no authentic 
representative of the Christian reli- 
gion. He bears no credentials and 
so lacks authority. But the topic in 
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question is of immense and peren- 
nial importance. The question 
stands: “Is it possible to live as an 
agnostic?” 

A quick answer might be that we 
are all dogmatists in opinion and 
agnostics in conduct. We Christians 
believe in God but we often act as if 
there were no God. 
We profess belief in 
immortality; we de- 
clare further that 
our daily life determines our eter- 
nal destiny, but we act, at least 
sometimes, as if our life in this 
world had no bearing whatever 
upon our life in the next. 

But again let us come back to 
the question: Can one really be an 
agnostic and live consistently and 
habitually as an agnostic? The an- 
swer is, I believe, an unqualified No! 
And we need no formidable phi- 
losophy or theology to arrive at 
that conclusion. It will do to re- 
call the old problem of the donkey 
placed between two equally attrac- 
tive bales of hay hesitating as to 
which one he should choose for a 
meal, and starving to death because 
he couldn’t decide. Of course no 
donkey ever did that. It would 
require infra-asinine stupidity. 
And so also it would to stand para- 
lyzed into permanent immobility be- 
tween right and wrong because of 
the agnostic theory that no one can 


A Nos 
Moutons 


be sure of Right and Wrong. A 
dozen times a day we make a 
choice without hesitation. We se- 


lect good and reject evil with the 
same certainty, if not with the same 
absence of struggle, as we select 
one hat or one pair of gloves and re- 
ject another. We have no more 
doubt about right and wrong, good 
and bad than we have about saying 
“these are apples and those are 
quince.” The children have a little 
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game in which they ask in a tone 
suggesting a conundrum—‘“what is 
the difference between a head of 
cabbage and a raw tomato?” Of 
course you “give up,” and the child 
cries with glee, 
“Then you’d be a 
poor one to send 
to market.” Of 
course we know the difference be- 
tween cabbage and tomatoes; as 
well as Hamlet knew the difference 
between a hawk and a hand saw; 
and with no less hesitation we can 
tell—except in some few complicat- 
ed cases—the difference between 
good and bad, right and wrong, tell- 
ing the truth and telling a lie. 

But—and here is the point—once 
we admit that we know good from 
bad, right from wrong, we really ad- 
mif, implicitly, that we know God, 
and the nature of God, and the reve- 
lation of God to man. We admit— 
albeit again implicitly—the moral 
importance of this life and by im- 
plication the connection between 
this life and the next. Indeed with 
some of our simpler actions we ex- 
pose an entire philosophy of life— 
and an entire theology, just as we 
admit a vast and complicated polit- 
ical philosophy by a gesture such as 
saluting the flag, or standing for the 
national anthem. 


Solvitur 
Ambulando 


O detailed demonstration is nec- 

essary except to those of sub- 
normal intelligence, that to admit 
the distinction between good and 
bad is to admit God. Things are 
right or wrong, good or bad only if 
there is a God. Agnostics and athe- 
ists bristle at that dogmatic decla- 
ration. They pretend not to see the 
logical connection between good 
and God. But it is hard to accept 
their unflattering confession of their 
own ignorance. Even that poor 
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specimen of intellectual mediocrity 
whom we call the man-in-the-street 
can see at a glance, or at most after 
a minute or two of deliberation, 
that God is good, 
and that if there is 
no God there is no 
good. If the more 
learned gentry are really sincere in 
their protestation that they can’t 
see it, then some one with vast pa- 
tience and supernatural charity 
should take them off into a quiet 
corner and explain that simple little 
matter to them. This is not the 
place for elementary lessons in eth- 
ics. 

Even if it were the place, I recog- 
nize that I am not the man to give 
that lesson in rudiments, for I find 
it impossible to admit the sincerity 
of those who don’t see that the no- 
tion of good involves the notion of 
God. I am aware, of course, that 
learned professors in heavy philo- 
sophic tomes teach that a natural- 
istic ethic is possible, and that in 
ethics as in science they have “no 
need of the hypothesis of God.” 
But when they make that humiliat- 
ing confession, my mind recurs to 
the prayer of Christ in which He 
thanked the heavenly Father “be- 
cause Thou hast revealed these 
things to the little ones and hast 
concealed them from the wise.” 
“Much learning hath made thee 
mad,” said Festus to St. Paul. That 
particular accusation was untrue. 
But it is true that too much learn- 
ing (of a sort) hath made some men 
stupid. 


No God 
No Good 


NE “learned” ethical theory of 
to-day is that morals are noth- 

ing more than crystallized and con- 
secrated customs. What is custom- 
ary is “good,” and what is not cus- 
tomary is “bad.” “Morality” they 
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remind us “is from mores, cus- 
toms.” If everybody’s doing it, it 
is considered good. If it is con- 
trary to the habits of the tribe, it is 
counted bad. Nothing is eternally 
and universally good or bad. Good 
and bad change with changing cus- 
toms. The usual, concrete illustra- 
tions we have all heard time and 
again: head-hunting was the cus- 
tom amongst the Igorotes, so head- 
hunting was considered moral. Po- 
lygamy was customary amongst the 
patriarchs. So, polygamy was then 
and there moral. The custom may 
change the other way, not from 
good to bad, but from bad to good. 
Divorce used to be bad because it 
was contrary to custom. Now it is 
good because it is commended by 
custom. Birth control used to be 
a vice because it was frowned upon 
by all Christendom. Now Christen- 
dom has split; part of it continues 
to frown on birth control, but the 
other part favors birth control. If 
and when the custom becomes suf- 
ficiently widespread it will auto- 
matically become _irreproachable. 
Indeed in certain circles birth con- 
trol is already considered compul- 
sory. The taboo of society is upon 
the mother of many children. She 
is held immoral. 

So far so good. If we stop here, 
the customs-as-morals school seems 
triumphant. But I, for one, refuse 
to stop there. The 


golf instructor tells Follow 
his pupil, “follow Through! 
through!” Some- 


times he says it so emphatically 
that no one within earshot can miss 
the nuance. “Follow through, you 
jackass! you idiot, you numbskull’’! 
Very well, let us follow through. If 
polygamy was good and became bad 
because custom changed; if divorce 
was bad and became good because 




















custom changed—and so on, and so 
on, does the rule hold for, let us 
say, lying? St. Paul quotes Epi- 
menides who said “The Cretans are 
always liars.” If Epimenides (who 
by the way was a Cretan himself) 
was correct, lying was universal in 
Crete. Did that make lying good in 
Crete? Or take murder,—not mass- 
murder as the pacifists call warfare, 
not murder for head-hunting which 
was perhaps a form of warfare or a 
proof of valor; not any fancy species 
of murder, but just plain ordinary 
murder. Can that become moral if 
it becomes widespread? If the 
prevailing custom of certain sets in 
Chicago and New York is taken up 
generally, if citizens take to killing 
one another as gangsters kill one 
another, if it becomes comme il faut, 
or de rigeur, or perhaps even chic 

to have notches on 


An Ethical one’s “gat,” will that 
Theory That make murder mor- 
Vanishes al? Murder used to 


be considered in the 
quaint old days rather reprehensi- 
ble. Is it likely to become, in the fu- 
ture, an accomplishment, or a social 
grace? 

You see, I said there was no need 
to argue about these silly ethical 
theories. The educated only affect 
to be ignorant in matters of religion 
and morality. The asininity of the 
mores theory is obvious. Other eth- 
ical theories, hedonism, utilitarian- 
ism and the rest are equally vulner- 
able to criticism. 


HAVE mentioned the man-in-the- 

street. One of his most frequent 
and familiar sayings, especially here 
and now in prohibition America is 
“you can’t make men moral with 
legislation.” He has the right idea, 
and with a little logical develop- 
ment of that idea you can bring 
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him to see that only God can make 
morality. For example, thus: “Why 
can’t you make men moral with 
laws?” And he answers, “Because 
the law may be good or the law may 


be bad. If the law 

is bad a mancandis- Good and Bad 
obey it and still be Antecedent 
good.” (I am not to Law and 
guaranteeing his Independent 


doctrine, I am aim- 
ing at authentic dialogue rather 
than at strict political or ethical or- 
thodoxy.) “So,” you continue, “the 
idea of good and the idea of bad are 
independent of law?” “Sure!” he 
says, “good and bad existed before 
the law, and no law can make good 
bad or bad good.” “So, they existed 
beforehand? How long before- 
hand?” “Always! good always was 
and always will be good. Bad al- 
ways was and always will be bad.” 
Not to continue the imaginary in- 
terview with the representative of 
the common people, it is obvious 
that man, uncorrupted by vicious 
ethical theories, unbewildered by 
complicated and tricky philoso- 
phies, believes in the depths of his 
soul that good and bad are eternal 
and independent of laws, customs, 
constitutions, amendments to con- 
stitutions, or any other contingen- 
cy. I do not say that the first fel- 
low whom you casually buttonhole 
on the sidewalk will be able to tell 
you as clearly as Plato, or St. Au- 
gustine, or St. Thomas Aquinas why 
good and bad are eternal. He will 
not have heard of archetypes, and 
he will probably be unfamiliar with 
the fact that ultimately it is the na- 
ture and essence of God that deter- 
mines good and bad. But he will 
be able to see it when you tell him 
that “God” is a name for the Abso- 
lute and Eternal Good, the Primary 
and Ultimate Principle ef Good. I 
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speak with some confidence of the 
common man’s capacity for meta- 
physics, because I have a thousand 
times tried metaphysics upon him 
and he has devoured it with amaz- 
ing zest. After all, religion is meta- 
physics, just as religion is mysti- 
cism, and to the normal, unspoiled 
human there is nothing so alluring 
as religion. Some one has used the 
phrase (I confess I quote it again 
and again) “the inveterate mysti- 
cism of the human heart.” It is 
profoundly tru e— 
the human heart is 
made for mysticism. 
But it is also pro- 
foundly true that the human mind 
is made for metaphysics. There 
is a passing vogue just now for 
what careless persons might call 
the tangible, visible, sensible facts 
of science. But even more than tan- 
gible and ponderable scientific facts, 
man loves the intangible, incompre- 
hensible truths of metaphysics. You 
may warn him to stick to the solid 
earth and keep his head out of the 
clouds. But he will pay no attention 
to you. Even in savage and bar- 
barous ages he dreamed dreams and 
saw visions, and he has not aban- 
doned the habit now that he has be- 
come civilized. 


“Good” Eter- 
nal as God 


A (to come back from the digres- 
sion) the man-in-the-street has 
no aversion for a metaphysical idea, 
presented to him in language that 
doesn’t twist his brain into knots. 
When you tell him that good is good 
because it stems from God, and bad 
is bad because it is contrary to the 
nature of God, and that good and 
bad are as eternal as God, he says, 
“I see that,” and (pace the agnostic 
and the skeptic) he does see it. If 
the agnostic and the skeptic reso- 
lutely maintain that they cannot see 
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it, there is no word for them except 
Turner’s “Don’t you wish you 
could?” If they would chuck their 
skepticism (which after all is an 
artificial product) and become sim- 
ple and human, they would see the 
truth of the statement that now so 
irritates t he m—as 

the sun irritates Man the Meta- 
weak eyes—Good is physician 
God or from God. If 

there be no God nothing is either 
good or bad. 


ELL, we have departed—per- 
haps drifted——pretty far away 

from Dr. Fosdick and Dr. Barnes. 
But the patient reader will remem- 
ber that I didn’t promise to stay 
with those gentlemen and paddle 
around in their little pool. To re- 
turn to the original question: “Can 
a man be an agnostic and live as an 
agnostic?” the answer we have ar- 
rived at is that man cannot. The 
world is too busy, things happen too 
fast, decisions must 
be made too often 
and too quickly to 
permit us the agnos- 
tic luxury of everlasting indecision. 
Man acts and is convinced that he 
acts in accordance with—or, as the 
case may be, in contradiction to— 
moral principles that are eternal. 
If the North Star were suddenly to 
vanish, the mariner would not miss 
it more than man, as a moral agent, 
would miss a fixed standard of vir- 
tue and of right. “If the trumpet 
give an uncertain sound who shall 
gird himself for battle?” And if the 


Question! 
Question! 


moral law be elastic or evanescent, 
who shall know right from wrong? 
The: agnostic prayer, “O God, if 
there be a God, save my soul, if I 
have a soul,” is not more absurd 
than the agnostic’s perplexity in the 
face of any action involving moral- 

















ity: “Shall I or shall I not? If I do, 
I may be wrong. If I don’t I may 
be wrong. I cannot know. Nobody 
can know. What is good to-day 
may be bad to-morrow. What is 
bad may be bad only because cus- 

tom makes it bad. 


Facing all So what is good, and 
Ways, Going what is bad? Who 
Nowhere can tell?” The con- 


clusion of such a so- 
liloquy is either mental paralysis or 
moral recklessness. An. agnostic 
ethic is impracticable and impos- 
sible. 


S for agnostics who seem to act 

with no less decisiveness than 
the rest of us, their case presents 
no problem. They live by the code 
of the normal man, not by that of 
the inveterate doubter. They do 
not abhor adultery to-day because 
it is bad, and commit adultery to- 
morrow because it became good over 
night. They do not tell lies in one 
conversation and tell the truth in 
the next, because in the interval 
the morality of lying has shifted. 
Lying was wrong last night, and it 
is still wrong this morning. It was 
wrong before Freud and before 
John B. Watson, and it remains 
wrong now, in spite of the recent 
growth of a dozen new psychologies. 
Murder was wrong before men 
learned that their ancestors were 
wild animals, and murder is wrong 
even yet, seventy years after Dar- 
win. 


URIOUSLY enough, the pro- 

ponents of an ever-uncertain 
and ever-changing standard of mor- 
als, continue to talk of “progress,” 
or “regress” in civilization. If civi- 
lization means only machinery, we 
may see that it progresses when we 
have more machines, and regresses 
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when we have less. But if civiliza- 
tion involves morality, it is non- 
sense to talk of its progression and 
regression unless some fundamental 
principles of morality are fixed. If 
nothing is fixed we don’t know 
whether we are coming or going, 
and when we arrive we don’t know 
that we are there. On such a hy- 
pothesis we cannot speak of evolu- 
tion. It is folly, for 
example, to say that 
we have improved 
upon the morals of 
the Neanderthal man 
or the Cro-Magnon, if there be no 
permanent standard of good and 
bad. We don’t know whether we 
have evolved, devolved, or merely 
revolved. 

The agnostic supposition is, more- 
over, as unhistorical as it is unsci- 
entific. The historical fact is that 
civilizations grow and decline, and 
ethical systems are begotten, grow 
up and die down, but the Good re- 
mains and is always there, like the 
North Star in the heavens after the 
clouds have blown away. Indeed, 
very like the North Star, which is 
there even when we cannot see it. 
The skipper may be worried by a 
long spell of “dirty” weather, but 
even at the moment of his greatest 
irritation he doesn’t doubt that 
when the storm does finally blow 
over, he will see the old familiar 
firmament just as he knew it. Na- 
ture doesn’t play a trick on him by 
flashing forth a new set of stars aft- 
er every storm. So the skipper is a 
dogmatist. He has to be. No ag- 
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nostic could sail a ship. Perhaps 
that’s one of the reasons why a 
sailor believes in God even if he 
never goes to church. Not only is 
he sure that the stars will always 
be in their regular place, but he 
knows also that the earth remains 
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just where it used to be. He will 
hit Liverpool or Bombay or Yoko- 
hama or Sydney if he steers by the 
stars. Terra in xternum stat. No 
one is going to remove a continent 
while the sailor’s back is turned. 
Columbus arrived, and a good many 
have arrived since Columbus. Every- 
one arrives who follows the rules of 


navigation. The Atlantic coast 
doesn’t play hide 
The and seek with the 
Constancy mariner. The look- 
of Nature out doesn’t see San 
Francisco looming 


up where New York ought to be. 
With all due respect to Mr. Einstein, 
certain things are absolute, not rela- 
tive. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 





Now if landmarks and skymarks 
remain and can be relied upon, a 
fortiori moral standards are at least 
equally permanent. Anatole France 
said “l’univers est enragé.” But no, 
the universe is not crazy. God’s in 
His heaven—and on His earth too. 
Good and bad, right and wrong, 
false and true are everlasting. Man, 
normal man, knows that fact and 
acts upon it. The agnostic pretends 
that he doesn’t know it, but he acts 
on it nevertheless. He has to do so 
under penalty of remaining forever 
static. Agnosticism will not do as a 
rule of life. Since it will not do, it 
may as well be thrown on the scrap 
heap, along with other obsolete and 
abandoned philosophies. 











ip 
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M. L’ABBE LUGAN 


THE Rev. ALPHONSE LuUGAN, a fre- 
quent contributor to THE CATHOLIC 
Wor_p, and to many other period- 
icals and papers in this country and 
Europe, died in August at Albi in 
France, the city of his birth. He 
was a priest of that diocese. He 
made Paris his headquarters but 
traveled much investigating social 
and religious conditions in various 
countries. His work for many 
years past has been that of a pub- 
licist; he was a correspondent of pa- 
pers in Austria, Belgium and Spain, 
and he edited a paper of his own, 
Le Mouvement. 

Abbé Lugan had a wide and ac- 
curate knowledge of current affairs. 
He was particularly interested in 
Spain which he visited several 
times, and he predicted very clear- 
ly the recent course of events there. 
He was one of the earliest antago- 
nists of l’Action Francaise, and in 
this case, too, was a good prophet. 
He was well acquainted in Austria, 
and he made at least three or four 
visits to the United States, and 
wrote a book on the Church in this 
country, Le Catholicisme aux Etats- 
Unis. He spent several months the 
first part of this year investigating 
conditions in Mexico; there he be- 
came ill and hurried back to New 
York to sail for France to submit to 
an operation in Montpelier, a great 
medical center not far from Albi. 

Abbé Lugan was particularly in- 
terested in everything affecting reli- 
gion, social welfare, and the cause 
of peace. He was a Frenchman 
with an international outlook, not a 
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chauvinist, intensely desirous of 
peace with Germany. He was a lib- 
eral in politics and believed that toc 
many churchmen injured the cause 
of the Church by too conservative 
or intransigent an attitude. He 
had no sympathy with Primo de 
Rivera, nor with Mussolini, and 
very little with Poincaré. He was 
most nearly allied to the Frenchmen 
of the Semaine Religeuse school, 
who were the heirs of Montalembert 
and Lacordaire in their general out- 
look; strong for the laboring classes, 
devoted followers of Pope Leo XIIL., 
both in his friendly acts in favor of 
the French Republic, and in his ef- 
forts to obtain justice, and a little 
more, for the laboring classes. This 
means that M. Lugan was an in- 
tense Democrat. That was the 
source of his love and admiration 
for Americans. He was a great ad- 
mirer of Cardinal Gibbons, whose 
Life, by Allen Sinclair Will, he 
translated into French, and of Arch- 
bishop Ireland, and of all the prel- 
ates, like Von Kettler in Germany, 
and Manning in England, who had 
a deep interest in the cause of the 
laboring man. He felt that the most 
fruitful work to be done in this 
age was to reconcile the laboring 
classes to the Catholic Church. He 
wrote a great deal on the love of 
Our Lord towards the poor, com- 
menting at length upon the teach- 
ings of Christ in the Gospels exem- 
plifying this truth. These studies 
are embodied in his book, translat- 
ed from the French, The Social 
Principles of the Gospel. He fol- 
lowed to a great extent Professor 
Peabody of Harvard. 
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M. Lugan was intensely interested 
in intellectual problems, particular- 
ly of an apologetic character. He 
kept in close touch with philosophic 
thought, with which he was well ac- 
quainted, and followed with inter- 
est Biblical studies and any intellec- 
tual work in the Church which he 
thought was alive. He was an in- 
tense admirer of the Spanish priest, 
Jaime Balmes, of whom he wrote a 
biography, and who seems to have 
been in many respects his model. 
Abbé Lugan was widely acquainted 
with the leading men in many coun- 
tries. He had not a prepossessing 
appearance, but he was very honest 
and rather naive in character, in 
spite of his experience in living and 
his shrewdness. He formed a sound 
judgment of men and was quick to 
see their character and to seize their 
intellectual position. He loved his 
Church, and also had many warm 
friends among Protestants. He 
loved his country, but he feared cer- 
tain parties in the country which he 
thought might lead it into war. He 
loved mankind intensely, but par- 


ticularly he loved the laboring 
classes. He was at heart modest, 
humble and friendly. He was a 


facile and intelligent, rather than an 
attractive writer. Besides the 
works already mentioned, the Abbé 
was the author of Jésus et le Peuple, 
Horizons d’Ames, La Fin d’une 
Mystification: l’Action Francaise, Le 
Grand Poéte du Siécle d’Or Espagnol, 
and L’Eminente Dignité de la Lan- 
gue Francaise. 
May his soul rest in peace! 


=~ 
> 





Rev. Peter J. O’CALLAGHAN 


For many years the Rev. Peter J. 
O'Callaghan had been president of 
Catholic 


the Total Abstinence 
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Union. At the annual convention 
of the Union last August at Torring- 
ton, Conn., Father O’Callaghan sud- 
denly died. He had been well 
known in Chicago where for several 
years he was rector of Old St. 
Mary’s Church, and in New York 
where he helped to establish the 
Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor. 
At one time he was rector of the 
Apostolic Mission House in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Right Rev. Michael J. Galla- 
gher, D.D., Bishop of Detroit, cele- 
brated the Solemn Requiem for Fa- 
ther O'Callaghan in St. Dominic’s 
Church, Detroit, in which city were 
the headquarters of the Catholic 
Home Mission Society, established a 
few years ago by the same energetic 
priest. May his soul rest in peace! 


-— 
—— 





ROERICH PLAN FOR PROTECTION 
OF CULTURE 


A Peace BANNER has been de- 
signed by Nicholas Roerich of the 
Roerich Museum, New York, as a 
means of protecting, by interna- 
tional agreement, cathedrals, uni- 
versities, libraries, museums, and 
other cultural centers. The plan to 
place this banner upon such build- 
ings has already been endorsed by 
the General Convention of Wom- 
en’s Clubs in America, and by the 
International Museum’s Office of 
the League of Nations. An Inter- 
national Peace Conference was held 
in Bruges, September 13th-20th, un- 
der the presidency of M. Camille Tul- 
pinck, member of the Royal Acad- 
edy of Archeology of Belgium. The 
Conference opened with a Mass in 
the historic fifteenth century Chap- 
el of the Holy Blood. 

The Roerich Peace Pact, which 
includes the use of the Banner of 























Peace, provides that this Banner be 
universally recognized as proclaim- 
ing the inviolability in peace as in 
war, of all monuments of culture, 
universities, museums, cathedrals, 
and artistic monuments. Special 
attention was given to the Russian 
situation where churches are being 
systematically destroyed. Pope 
Pius XI. sent his blessing and best 
wishes for the success of the Con- 
ference. 


-— 
~~ 





GANDHI IN ENGLAND 


MAHATMA GANDHI arrived in Lon- 
don for the round-table conference 
on India on September 11th. A few 
days later the Federal Structures 
Committee met in St. James’s Pal- 
ace. In his first address Gandhi set 
forth the demands of the All-India 
Nationalist Movement. He de- 
manded “equal partnership” for In- 
dia with Great Britain, with the 
freedom of Indians to manage their 
own affairs. A correspondent of 
the New York Times described Mr. 
Gandhi as “speaking gently and 
slowly,” and stating his case “with 
such delicacy that he made even his 
most sweeping demands sound rea- 
sonable. He seemed to promise co- 
operation rather than revolt. Lis- 
tening to his suave words and 
smooth voice, one forgot his coarse, 
scant garb and imagined him a dip- 
lomat who had spent his life in the 
gilded atmosphere of St. James’s 
Palace.” 

In part, Mr. Gandhi was quoted 
as saying: “There was a time when 
I was proud of being called a Brit- 
ish subject. Now I would far rath- 
er be called a rebel than a subject. 
But I have aspired and still aspire 
to be a citizen, not in the empire 
but in a commonwealth—a partner- 
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ship, if God wills it, indissoluble, 
but not a partnership imposed by 
one nation on another. I hope the 
Congress mandate will not jar upon 
you. Such as it is, I am here to put 
forward that claim in the gentlest 
manner possible, but in the firmest 
manner possible, with all the 
strength and energy at my com- 
mand. If you can prove this claim 
inimical to the dumb, semi-starved 
millions whom the Congress repre- 
sents, then I personally will revise 
it. I do not for a moment minimize 
the ability of Great Britain to hold 
India in subjection by the sword. 
But which would conduce more to 
the prosperity of Britain and the 
economic freedom of Britain—an 
enslaved but rebellious India, or an 
India an esteemed partner with 
Britain, to share her sorrows and 
stand side by side with her in her 
misfortunes?” 

Following his custom Mahatma 
Gandhi lives in a bare room in 
Kingsley Hall Settlement House in 
the slum district of the East End of 
London. 


— 
— 





EpiscopaL MINISTER BECOMES A 
CATHOLIC 


Worp was recently received in 
this country of the reception into 
the Church of the Rev. Thomas B. 
Campbell by one of the Paulist Fa- 
thers at the American Church of 
Santa Susanna in Rome. Mr. Camp- 
bell is a native of Virginia. He 
served at High Episcopal churches 
in Philadelphia and Newark, N. J., 
and for seven years was a mission- 
ary in China; for the past three 
years he has been an assistant at St. 
Paul’s Anglican Church, Oxford, 
England. Mr. Campbell plans to 
spend one year teaching at Notre 
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Dame University, Indiana, after 
which he will enter a seminary to 
prepare for the priesthood. 


<n 
> 





Jesuit COLLEGE IN British Hon- 
DURAS DESTROYED 


A TERRIFIC hurricane and tidal 
wave devastated the city of Belize, 
British Honduras, sweeping in from 
the Caribbean Sea on September 
llth. Well over a thousand were 
dead at this writing and many in- 
jured in the disaster are dying every 
day. The Jesuit College of St. John 
was destroyed with the death of 
eighteen students and eleven mem- 
bers of the Society, six of whom 
were priests. All the Jesuits killed 
were from the Missouri province of 
the Society. The priests in the in- 
terior of the country about whom 
grave fears had been entertained 
were finally found to be safe. 

St. John’s College was established 
by the English Jesuits, but in 1893 
was taken over by Americans. In 
1917 new buildings were erected 
two miles from Belize and nearer 
the sea. There were thirty-seven 
Jesuits laboring in Honduras, and 
the Bishop of Belize, the Right 
Rev. Joseph Murphy, D.D., is a 
Jesuit. 


ip 
> 





VATICAN-FASCIST AGREEMENT 


THE happy news was received at 
the end of August that a probable 
basis of settlement of the Italo-Vat- 
ican controversy had been reached, 
by the terms of which the Cath- 
olic clubs would be reopened in 
October when schools resume 
their winter sessions. The full 
details of the accord are not known 
at this time, but it is recognized 
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that the Rev. Tacchi Venturi, S.J., 
long a friend and adviser of Mus- 
solini, was largely instrumental 
in arranging the terms of agree- 
ment. There seems to be very little 
change in the Catholic clubs, ex- 
cept that they are forbidden to en- 
gage in sports and athletics, these 
being a monopoly of the Fascist or- 
ganizations. Secondly, the Catholic 
organizations are to be on a dioc- 
esan basis under the direct supervi- 
sion of the Bishops. There will be 
safeguards to prevent political ac- 
tivities. The Vatican will have a 
chaplain attached to each section of 
the Fascist youth organizations, so 
that the religious guidance of youth 
both under Catholic Action and in 
Fascism would seem to be provided 
for. It was announced that the 
Premier would probably make a 
long-deferred call on the Supreme 
Pontiff sometime in the near future. 





in 
> 


STATEMENT BY HEAD oF CHURCH 
IN MEXICO 


In the middle of September the 
Most Rev. Leopoldo Ruiz y Flores 
issued a significant statement on the 
present position of the Church in 
Mexico: 

“We have decided to show our 
patriotism in not multiplying the 
government’s problems by present- 
ing our petition at the present mo- 
ment when the new monetary and 
labor laws are so justly preoccupy- 
ing the nation,” says the statement. 
“We further believe, however, that 
if the religious problem were solved, 
even if under such moderate condi- 
tions as sought in 1926, the govern- 
ment would recover that confidence 
indispensable for the solution of its 
other problems. 

“We must await an opportune 
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moment to present our petition, but 
in the meanwhile we must avail our- 
selves of legal and peaceful meth- 
ods against the anti-clerical cam- 
paigns, and all good Catholics are 
obliged to codperate. 

“In various States the number of 
priests fixed by the local Legisla- 
tures is not sufficient for their spir- 
itual needs, contrary to the terms of 
the Mexican Constitution. Conse- 
quently, many villages are without 
priests, sacraments and other neces- 
sities of the Church. Catholics 
should, therefore, in reasoned peti- 
tions seek injunctions against the 
execution of the laws in question, 
which violate Article XXIV. of the 
Constitution, which states that every 
man is free to profess and practice 
his religion, while Article CXXX. 
states that the number of priests al- 
lowed to officiate in the various sec- 
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tions shall be considered sufficient 
and necessary for the inhabitants. 

“In many States the faithful are 
obliged to do without ecclesiastic 
marriage ceremonies, due to the ab- 
sence of priests or to the exigency 
of a law which demands a prior civil 
ceremony, for which exorbitant 
fees, which the persons interested 
are unable to pay, often are de- 
manded. 

“It is well known that anti-cleri- 
cal groups have proposed to the gov- 
ernment the undertaking of a new 
era of persecution, but we must not 
recognize any right on their part to 
monopolize the direction of the acts 
of the government. If the anti- 
clericals group themselves together 
to persecute us we must do likewise 
to defend ourselves.” 

Archbishop Ruiz is 
Delegate to Mexico. 


Apostolic 














S. F. Darwin Fox (“The Postu- 
lates of a Social Order”) was wel- 
comed back to our pages last De- 
cember after an absence of several 
years. Since then his keen, well 
reasoned articles, the fruit of years 
of teaching and study in Germany, 
Switzerland, and his native Eng- 
land, have been much appreciated 
by our readers. He writes on reli- 
gion, philosophy, science, politics 
and literature for the leading Euro- 
pean and American periodicals. He 
has lately been a frequent contrib- 
utor to Blackfriars. 


Last year brought to Mary Bren- 
NAN (Mrs. C. H.) Crapp, the wife 
of the President of the State Uni- 
versity of Montana, what she re- 
gards “as the most precious of all 
my possessions,” her fourth daugh- 
ter and eighth child. She draws a 
charming picture for us. “Often I 
return to the room to find three six- 
foot college juniors engrossed in 
trying to win smiles from her. And 
sometimes the whole eighth grade 
football team from St. Anthony’s 
tiptoes up the stairs to ‘see the 
baby.’” Notwithstanding which Mrs. 
Clapp continues to cultivate her lit- 
erary talents. Our readers will re- 
member our review of her volume of 
poems in the September number 
last year and the many poems and 
short stories we have published 
from her pen. 


AFTER reading “Exit, Hysteria” 
by Grace TURNER, we are able clear- 
ly to discern in the present period 
of depression “the precious jewel in 
its head.” 


We recommend the seri- 
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Miss 
Turner holds her A.B. from Bryn 
Mawr, has been teacher and editor, 
and is at present Staff Associate of 
the American Child Health Associa- 


ous perusal of the article. 


tion. She is an occasional contrib- 


utor. 


JUST a year ago we introduced 
GeorGe McCreapy Price, M.A., to 
our readers. Professor of Geology 
and Philosophy in Emmanuel Mis- 
sionary College, Berrien Springs, 
Mich., he is the author of several 
books dealing with geology in its re- 
lations with evolution and religious 
philosophy. The latest, The Geo- 
logical-Ages Hoax, was reviewed in 
our August number and strikes a 
blow at the dogmatism of the 
“Higher Critics.” 


WE are glad to know that WIL- 
LIAM THOMAS WALSH (“Grief”) is 
at work revising his Isabella of 
Spain for a forthcoming English 
edition. He also has a novel in 
preparation, but is constantly lured 
away from it to his favorite occupa- 
tion of writing poetry. We are 
fully convinced that his muse is one 
to be wooed. 


DurinG her residence in Constan- 
tinople where her husband was in 
the diplomatic service after the 
War, MartHa GENUNG (Mrs. Fos- 
TER) STEARNS found rich material 
for her facile pen. Her first contri- 
bution to our pages, “What I Saw” 
(May, 1930), was in the form of fic- 
tion,—her present article, “Galli- 
poli Now,” proves her equally inter- 
esting in another field. Mrs. Stearns 




















now makes her home in Hancock, 
N. H. 


MILLARD Warp (“Helmsman”) 
knows his milieu, for he went to sea 
at fifteen as a cadet in the Green 
Star ‘Line and later entered the 
United States Military Academy at 
Annapolis. He _ resigned before 
graduation, however, and returned 
to the merchant service. This is 
his initial contribution to THE 
CATHOLIC Wor tp, though his work 
has appeared in various other maga- 
zines including Collier’s Weekly 
and The Saturday Evening Post. 


It is with a renewed sense of our 
loss that we publish this posthu- 
mous poem of our late contributor 
of so many years’ standing, Katu- 
ARINE TYNAN. “Ecclesia Dei” is the 
fit expression of a talent so loyally 
spent in the service of the Faith. 


ArTIST as well as littérateur, 
MariE VAN Vorst (Mrs. Gaetano 
Cagiati) in collaboration with PiERo 
ROMANELLI, gives us an interesting 
sketch of one of the moderns, 
“Degas.” Mrs. Cagiati’s work is 
well known to us. She lives in 
Rome, but recently paid a visit to 
her native New York. 


Mucu is being written about the 
stigmatic “Teresa of Konnersreuth,” 
but this testimonial by Dr. KristT1An 
SCHJELDERUP, member of the State 
Church of Norway and a Doctor of 
Theology at the Christian Michel- 
sens Institute of Oslo, cannot fail to 
impress. It has been translated 
from the Norwegian by Grace (Mrs. 
Haakon J.) WALLEM, a personal 
friend of the author, who has taken 
up as a hobby the translation of 
Norwegian articles of possible in- 
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terest to English-speaking people. 
Mrs. Wallem’s father was an Amer- 
ican citizen of Shanghai, China, and 
her early life was spent in that city. 
Since her marriage to Mr. Wallem, 
a shipping merchant of Bergen, 
Norway, she has made her home 
there and is therefore well quali- 
fied for her work. 


AILEEN Rapcuirre (“A French 
Fisherman’s Prayer’’) has met with 
great success in her literary work, 
for during the two years in which 
she has been writing, forty compo- 
sitions of hers have been accepted 
and published. Miss Radcliffe is an 
Englishwoman, and belongs to the 
English Society of Authors, Actors 
and Dramatists. Her verses have 
been published in The Queen, Scot- 
tish Country Life, The Observer, 
Sunday Graphic, Western Home 
Monthly (Canada), etc. 


WE sincerely doubt that the 
“Mystery of Emily Dickinson” will 
ever be solved, but it is one that 
piques the curiosity, and THEODORE 
MAYNARD is, as usual, interesting in 
its discussion. Mr. Maynard is one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the recent- 
ly formed Catholic Poetry Society 
of America which is looking for- 
ward to an active year. He has now 
returned to his post on the faculty 
of Georgetown University. 


CecitLy HALLACck’s work is much 
in demand in Catholic magazines 
here and abroad. Our readers will 
agree that her short stories have a 
distinctive appeal. She has recent- 
ly published two more books, Mir- 
ror for Toby and Odd Job’s, while 
Blackfriars for September has a 
charming group of poems from her 
pen. 











Mew Books 


The Memoirs of Marshal Foch. Translated by Col. T. Bentley Mott.—My Experi- 


ences in the World War. 


By John J. Pershing.—Christina Rossetti. By Dorothy 


Margaret Stuart.—An Index of Catholic Biography. Compiled by Stephen Brown, 
S.J.—Adventures in Genius. By Will Durant.—Vale and Other Poems. By A. E. 


(George Russell).—Essays in Order. 


By Jacques Maritain, Peter Wust and 


Christopher Dawson.—Jesus Christ: His Person, His Message, His Credentials. 


By Léonce de Grandmaison, S.J. 
Shorter Notices.—Foreign Publications. 


The Memoirs of Marshal Foch. 
Translated by Col. T. Bentley 
Mott. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $5.00. 

My Experiences in the World War. 
By John J. Pershing, Command- 
er-in-Chief of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 2 vols. 
$10.00. 

The Memoirs of Marshal Foch 
are, in the main, a record of the 
movements of troops under his 
command. Book One deals first 
with Lorraine, then with the Marne, 
and finally with Flanders where he 
acted as Assistant to the French 
Commander-in-Chief until April, 
1915. After that date the author 
writes nothing until in Book Two 
he takes up the tale again with the 
story of his appointment as Gen- 
eralissimo, March 26, 1918; but the 
events of the intervening three 
years are narrated in a summary of 
forty pages prepared by his mili- 
tary associates. A Foreword of 
fifteen pages gives an autobiograph- 
ical sketch of Foch up to the out- 
break of the war; and a preface of 
about equal length sketches the de- 
velopment of military science in 
France and the reorganization of 
the army after the bitter lessons of 
1870. 

Most of the volume reads like a 
lecture at the War College and 





Translated by Dom Basil Whelan, 0.S.B.— 


gives the impression of being in- 
tended as a series of lessons in 
strategy for military students, hav- 
ing the impersonal aloofness of a 
scientific report to a learned soci- 
ety. There is practically no criti- 
cism, little personal history, hardly 
a mention of controversy, and only 
the briefest reference to some of 
the momentous crises in which the 
Marshal was intimately involved,— 
and all this will be most welcome 
to readers wearied with the petty 
rivalries and the outspoken vani- 
ties, which make so many generals 
look like very small boys disputing 
the credit and blame of a ball-game. 
Here we have a man of heroic stat- 
ure who goes about the fighting of 
a battle or the writing of a book 
with grim determination to carry 
through his main purpose, permit- 
ting nothing and nobody to turn 
him aside. With delightful Czsar- 
like terseness he records his reac- 
tion to a momentous decision taken 
by the Supreme War Council on 
July 4, 1918, to resume their right 
of control over military operations: 
“I went to Paris to see Monsieur 
Clemenceau. I told him that I 
could not accept it or continue to 
command the Allied Armies if it 
were maintained in its existing 
form. ... A new draft was made, by 
the terms of which I retained entire 
latitude.” From this spirit of re- 

















straint which will make the book 
wear well, the writer has departed 
but once when he allows himself to 
say, “By 1914 all Germany had be- 
come completely Prussianized and 
every German held that might 
makes right.” 

The volume, handsomely gotten- 
up, is not so well provided with 
maps, we understand, as the French 
original. The translation, if not 
perfect, is satisfactory. As might 
have been anticipated, the memoirs 
of a career like Foch’s have quick- 
ly provoked much discussion and 
even some bitterness of recrimina- 
tion. The outstanding fact remains, 
however, that despite the handicaps 
of his religion, his political affilia- 
tion, and his temporary retirement 
from command, Foch was the man 
to whom the Allies turned in that 
supreme crisis of the world’s his- 
tory to save a battle already almost 
lost. 

To the American reader General 
Pershing’s My Experiences in the 
World War will probably be the 
most generally interesting and in- 
formative of all the various works 
produced by the recent great con- 
flict. In two handsome volumes, 
totalling nearly a thousand pages, 
the American Commander-in-Chief 
tells the story of our share in the 
struggle, beginning with the period 
when step by step we were becom- 
ing more deeply involved in the 
armed dispute from which we had 
so desperately striven to stand 
aloof. The tale is told in a style 
that befits a soldier,—crisp, direct, 
sometimes careless but never ob- 
scure, with a frankness of self-reve- 
lation which does not degenerate in- 
to egotism, and with a readiness to 
criticize which may be rough and 
gruff enough but is never mean. 
Anecdotes here and there, and bits 
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of gossip will sustain those who are 
greedy for “human interests.” One 
wonders if it is by chance that the 
author omits dates on letters which 
when dated have much greater im- 
portance as historical documents. 
The text of the two volumes con- 
tains considerable material not 
found in the serial published by 
the New York Times and is more 
abundantly provided with maps; 
and to the best of our knowledge, 
nothing of interest has been deleted 
from that earlier text with the ex- 
ception of the famous phrase ut- 
tered by the King of England when, 
pointing to the statue of Queen Vic- 
toria, he told the world what he 
thought of her grandson. 

As in the orderly unfolding of a 
drama, the climax of this story fol- 
lows upon three successive phases: 
America preparing for war; her 
army in process of organization; 
the A. E. F. under fire. Even 
after a fourteen year interval, the 
average citizen will be ready to 
blush and squirm uneasily at the 
blunt description of our unreadi- 
ness given by the man who, when 
implicitly challenged by his Allies, 
was stung and mortified beyond ex- 
pression at his inability to find any 
decent excuse for our tardiness in 
beginning to fight. The tale has 
been told before but never by one 
so near the center of authority in 
words so specific and so damning. 
What Pershing has written would 
make it hardly difficult to publish a 
list of names of those most respon- 
sible and—what is more important 
—to indicate precisely the defects 
of system and procedure that kept 
this Hercules of ours so long like a 
man paralyzed. 

The second phase of the story, 
dealing with “the War behind the 
War,” tells in great detail, far more 
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authoritatively and therefore far 
more impressively than before, of 
those misunderstandings, rivalries 
and deep antagonisms among the 
Allies which once again justified 
the saying of Napoleon that a coali- 
tion is not hard to beat. The out- 
standing feature of the divided 
councils, so far as Pershing person- 
ally was involved, concerned the 
question of incorporating American 
soldiers in the French and British 
armies or holding them to become 
elements of the future American 
army. Various aspects of this dis- 
pute suggest themselves to every 
thinking man; but at any rate here 
is the whole story from “the very 
inside inside.” 

The closing act of the drama—a 
summary of the brief but furious 
campaign—is concerned in the main 
with the plans of battle, the record 
of the various units and their move- 
ments and the net results, day by 
day. It raises for the military 
strategist various problems to de- 
bate, and it contains several state- 
ments which have been considered 
to exalt unduly the author and to 
reflect upon the ability of some of 
the Allied armies. Some critics of 
Pershing have been judicial, some 
sympathetic, some fiercely reproach- 
ful, if not contemptuous. On the 
whole, however, the unprejudiced 
observer will be willing to admit 
that the American Commander-in- 
Chief showed himself a strong man 
and a good soldier; and that he has 
written an honest, interesting, per- 
manently valuable book. J. mcs. 


Christina Rossetti. By Dorothy Mar- 
garet Stuart. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

It is almost with a throb of ap- 
prehension that the twentieth cen- 
tury reader opens a new biography 
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of an old favorite, especially when 
“hitherto unpublished material” is 
announced by the publisher. All 
fears are allayed, however, on read- 
ing this latest addition to the fa- 
mous Men of Letters series in the 
centenary year of the poet’s birth. 
Lapse of time has granted Miss Stu- 
art the needed perspective for well- 
rounded judgment of both life and 
work—a perspective wanting to the 
detailed biography of Mackenzie 
Bell, dated within five years of the 
poet’s death. Access to letters never 
before printed and to rare first edi- 
tions of some of her works add to 
the value of this competent and de- 
lightfully written volume. The fu- 
gal interweaving of poetry-making 
with the business of living is skill- 
fully sustained in the narrative. 
Sound and searching critical judg- 
ments throw light upon all phases 
of the poet’s wit, and with a frugal 
hand the writer adds the spice of a 
delicate humor to lighten a story, 
in the main, somber. 

No apology is offered—or needed 
—for dwelling on the picturesque 
ancestry of the Rossettis, “with its 
cumulative poetic heredity,” on the 
strange contrast between the sister 
and the no less gifted brother, 
Dante Gabriel; on the marked af- 
finity of flesh and spirit between 
the poet daughter and her mother. 
Some interesting “hares” are start- 
ed here from their controversial 
coverts for whoever cares to follow. 
With a free-thinking masculine ele- 
ment in the household, the Rossetti 
women pursued their orthodox and 
pious way to the neighboring An- 
glican Church through all their 
lives. Miss Stuart (p. 143) agrees 
with William Michael that the 
“proper place” for Christina was 
the Roman Catholic fold, and seeks 
to account for her unresponsive at- 

















titude by an appeal to “her life- 
long aversion to mariolatry.” It is 
regretted that no documentary 
proof is offered for this aversion. 
“Had some strong conjunction of 
forces not immobilized her in her 
Anglican groove, the Church of 
Rome might have gained a woman- 
mystic not unworthy to stand be- 
side St. Teresa and St. Catherine of 
Siena.” This makes large claims 
for the mystic nature of Christina 
Rossetti—crystalline soul and high 
contemplative poet though she in- 
dubitably was. It is difficult, nay 
impossible, to envisage a Victorian 
British mystic. The strong strain 
of British respectability, so pride- 
fully indicated by her biographer, 
would have needed drastic elimina- 
tion before she could qualify. 

The full and unambiguous mate- 
rial for a knowledge of the two un- 
happy love affairs lifts this phase 
out of the fogs of gossip and con- 
jecture where la vie passionnelle 
of her great contemporary Emily 
Dickinson still unfortunately lin- 
gers. Miss Stuart’s critical apprais- 
als are so imaginative, at times so 
epigrammatic, that the temptation 
to quote freely is strong. The in- 
evitable comparison with Mrs. 
Browning is summed up succinctly: 
“Her best is better than Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s best,” thus giving the logic for 
that waning of Elizabeth, that wax- 
ing of Christina, after the testing of 
forty years, until her star now 
glows brightest in the galaxy of 
English woman poets. The acclaim 
is unanimous. And “Christina Ros- 
setti is a man’s poet,” though Miss 
Stuart fails to assign a cogent rea- 
son for this preference. Is it that 
the mass of women readers prefer 
exuberant optimism, with happy 


endings, flavored more or less with 
Paul Elmer More 


sentimentality? 
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finds the reason to lie in the “wise 
passivity” of Christina Rossetti—a 
judgment idiomatically masculine. 
In defending her poet from the 
charge of morbidity Miss Stuart 
sagely discriminates between mor- 
bidity and melancholy—the last a 
quality of great poetry — hinting 
that Mrs. Browning would have 
been improved by a dash of melan- 
choly. The amari aliquid might 
stimulate an appetite for her work 
even in the twentieth century. Aft- 
er all, “aus meinen grossen schmer- 
zen” seems to remain the surest 
recipe for the production of poetry 
that endures. 

“Beset by hunger earth can never 
feed,” Christina Rossetti translated 
the cry of St. Augustine, the cry of 
the cor inquietum, into lyrics of 
timeless quality,” of “penetrating 
eloquence ... perdurable music .. . 
austere loveliness.” M. C. M. 


An Index of Catholic Biography. 
Compiled by Stephen Brown, S.J. 
Dublin: Central Catholic Library 
Association. $1.35. 

While waiting for the, perhaps 
remote, appearance in English of a 
comprehensive Dictionary of Cath- 
olic Biography, Father Brown has 
compiled a list of some 10,000 bio- 
graphical works of strictly Catholic 
interest: lives of saints, of reli- 
gious, of noteworthy men and 
women, mostly by Catholic writers. 
He does not pretend to offer us a 
bibliography of Catholic biogra- 
phies, nor to list every known Cath- 
olic biography, e. g., the number- 
less biographical articles of our 
periodical press, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, nor biographies prefixed 
to works of various kinds, or issued 
in pamphlet form, often local and 
perishable. Nor does he contem- 
plate biographies of purely anti- 
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quarian or curious interest. Ex- 
cept for a few items, this work 
does not go beyond the nineteenth 
century. Within these bounds “the 
compiler has drawn from such 
sources as bygone publishers’ an- 
nouncements, catalogues of second- 
hand books and dusty libraries, ti- 
tles of books recording many a 
beautiful and noble life hitherto 
wholly unknown to him... . In the 
main the lives whose records are 
indexed here represent a marvel- 
lous sum of holiness, of charity, of 
heroism, of worth, of achievement 
in very varied spheres of activity. 
In his preface Father Brown out- 
lines the practical uses of the la- 
bors, by no means light, which he 
has devoted to the compilation of 
this little work, the first of its kind 
in English, and worthy of a place 
not only in institutional libraries 
but in every Catholic household. 
But his hopes are modest; “if the 
possession of this Index,” he says, 
“does nothing more than induce 
some librarians to buy and stock a 
greater number of biographies such 
as the Index mentions, that will be 
reward enough to its compilers.” 
No one will object to the some- 
what larger space devoted in this 
work to the biographies of Catholic 
Irishmen and women, whose merits 
and services, in the past at least 
were too often unrecorded in popu- 
lar works of reference. “Moreover,” 
says Father Brown, “as this work 
emanates from Ireland, it is but 
right that greater completeness in 
the Irish items should be arrived 
at.” A useful Addenda offers the 
titles of all biographies published by 
the Catholic Truth Societies of Eng- 
land and Ireland, the Jrish Messen- 
ger, The Paulist Press, the little 
Italian series of: J Nostri, the fine 
French series of the Messager du 
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Sacré Caur, and the Oratorian 
Lives. There is also a list of the 
firm names and addresses of the 
best-known Catholic publishers,— 
Irish, English, American, French, 
Belgian and German. Father Brown 
is well known in the Irish world of 
letters as one of its most useful and 
self-sacrificing scholars. His Guide 
to Books on Ireland (Dublin, 1913, — 
Part I) and his Jreland in Fiction 
(Dublin, 1919) are bibliographical 
helps of outstanding service. 
oP oe 


Adventures in Genius. By Will Du- 
rant. New York: Simon & Schus- 
ter. $4.00. 

Since anyone has the right to put 
together a book in any way that 
may be satisfactory to one’s pub- 
lishers, we shall not quarrel with 
Will Durant for having assembled 
under a trick title a number of un- 
related pieces, though some of them 
are so ephemeral as to make it very 
doubtful whether they deserve the 
accolade of book publication. Still, 
even in making up his list of “The 
Ten Greatest Thinkers,” of “The 
Ten Greatest Poets” and of “The 
Hundred Best Books” Mr. Durant 
manages to say something interest- 
ing and acute. On such subjects it 
is hard to agree fully with any 
cataloguer: at any rate, let us be 
thankful that Mr. Durant has given 
a place in his lists to Dante and 
Thomas Aquinas. The weakest 
parts of the book are the “Adven- 
tures in Travel” and the “Adven- 
tures in Controversy”; not that 
valuable observations are here alto- 
gether lacking, but the problems 
tackled are too big for a brief ad- 
venturing into them. I find ex- 
tremely meaty the “Adventures in 
Contemporary Philosophy” during 
which Mr. Durant explores and 

















criticizes Spengler, Keyserling and 
Bertrand Russell (on Marriage and 
Morals), and no less keen and en- 
lightening are his reports—in “Ad- 
ventures in Literature”’—on Flau- 
bert, Anatole France and John Cow- 
per Powys. As a critic of philoso- 
phy and literature he shows indeed 
a master hand; for those who have 
not the time or the disposition to 
delve into Spengler or Keyserling, 
his essays give ample insight into 
their thought. 

There is no question about Mr. 
Durant’s style being quite polished 
and brilliant, but his old anti- 
Christian bias is no less evident in 
this book than in his previous ones. 
One must not be deceived by his air 
of tolerance and condescension. It 
is singular how such a keen mind 
can assume toward Christianity 
such a detached, superior attitude; 
much in the manner of Anatole 
France who seems to be Durant’s 
favorite hero. One wonders how 
much one can rely on the judgment 
of people who fail to appraise Chris- 
tianity at its proper value. Chris- 
tianity is to-day the biggest and 
most vital factor of our social and 
intellectual life. Durant and his ilk 
consider it as if it were some eva- 
nescent Los Angeles cult. A. R. B. 


Vale and Other Poems. By A. E. 
(George Russell). New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

It is not without awe that one 
picks up a little dark book of half 
a hundred pages, and finds it 
weighty and luminous with the 
stuff of pure poetry. Indeed there 
is often something awesome about 
that gentle mystic, A. E., with his 
eerie blending of youth and age, of 
fairy lore and scientific farming, his 
quiet voice which haunts the 
memory and his quiet eyes looking 
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toward Eternity. It is much in our 
age of haste, of machines, of ma- 
terial conquests and material de- 
spair, to find one poet—even one 
book of poems—so impregnated 
with this sense of the eternal, so de- 
termined to weigh earthly beauty 
and joy and sorrow by other- 
worldly standards. 

Mr. Russell looks at New York 
with its “heaven assailing spires,” 
and prays that the city may also 
achieve the “starry pointing Magian 
mind.” He sees the sun casting 
“flowers of purple shadow” before 
children running along the beach, 
and hears “planets ringing like a 
bell.” To him quite literally the 
body is the “hiding place wherein 
the spirit laughed a day”—as to 
Patmore it was the 


“Little, sequestered pleasure-house 
For God and for His Spouse.” 


In such poems as “Fugitive” or 
“Evanescence” A. E.’s_transcen- 
dentalism seems to float off into 
golden mists. But in that arresting 
poem, “How?,” in the daring of 
“Dark Rapture,” and the piercing 
tenderness of “Gifts of Heaven” we 
find that insistence upon spiritual 
reality and spiritual ecstasy which 
he gathers into so delightfully sim- 
ple a music in his “Tirnanoge” : 


“In the valleys Death gave us for 
joy 

There were voices and lights that 
we knew, 

Earth’s fables of 
Beauty 

That Death had brought to be 
Sarees” 


love and of 


It would be hard to find two poets 
more different in manner and mat- 
than George Russell 


ter and 
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Katharine Tynan, but they were 
dear friends and mutual admirers. 
And even without the definite and 
radiant gift of Faith which at mo- 
ments he has seemed to envy his 
Irish sister, A. E. has the mystic 
insight to proclaim Death as the 
Great Awakening. He stands in to- 
day’s poetry as a seer among sing- 
ers. K. B. 


Essays in Order. By Jacques Mari- 
tain, Peter Wust and Christopher 
Dawson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.00. 

The Church and the Age was a 
favorite thesis with Father Hecker. 
Understand the age, speak its lan- 
guage, recognize fully the good it 
advocates, and correct in kindly 
manner its errors and mistakes, vi- 
sioning all things temporal in the 
light of the supernatural—that was 
the burden of his message. We are 
glad to see his thesis taken up again 
by three eminent Catholic philoso- 
phers of France, Germany and Eng- 
land,—Maritain, Wust and Dawson. 
The world, it is true, has changed 
a great deal since Isaac Hecker first 
preached, inasmuch as Western 
Christendom outside the Church 
has repudiated in great part both 
Christian dogmas and Christian 
morals—but the problem remains. 

These three essays are an at- 
tempt to picture current fashions of 
thought, and the attitude of the 
Catholic Church towards’ them. 
Maritain’s essay treats of the essen- 
tial relations between culture and 
religion. Culture, he tells us, is the 
expansion of the peculiarly human 
life. By its very nature it belongs 
to the temporal sphere, but to give 
full scope to man’s highest needs it 
must be subordinated to eternal 
life, a fact forgotten by the modern 
world, dominated as it is by the hu- 
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manisin of the Renaissance, the sub- 
jectivism of the Reformation, and 
the dualism of Descartes. 

Modern culture is an anthropo- 
centric culture, humanism dissoci- 


ated from the Incarnation. “Man 
went inside his own self—and his 
object was not to seek God.” 

Catholics are warned not to iden- 
tify Catholicism with any particular 
culture, for it must penetrate cul- 
ture for the good of the world and 
the salvation of souls; not to iden- 
tify Catholicism with any particu- 
lar time, as, for example, the Mid- 
dle Ages. “Catholicism forms civi- 
lization, it is not formed by it.” Of 
all religions the Catholic religion 
alone is absolutely and _ strictly 
transcendental, supra-cultural, su- 
per-racial and super-national — be- 
cause it is supernatural. Cath- 
olic apologists are rebuked for 
making excuses for the errors 
of their forbears. Rather empha- 
size their errors, he urges, and show 
that they evidence the virtue of a 
religion which is still a living force 
in spite of them. The Kingdom of 
God was not advanced by the 
slaughter of the Huguenots by the 
dragoons of Louis XIV., nor was it 
injured by the failure of King Phil- 
ip’s Armada. The whole essay is a 
protest against the modern world 
which uses temporal means with 
such ostentation and power as to 
induce the belief that they are the 
principal means. For matter yes, 
but not for the spirit. 

Whereas Maritain studies the 
problem of modern unfaith in the 
light of St. Thomas’s classical tra- 
dition, Peter Wust, himself a con- 
vert from agnosticism, gives us a 
philosophy born of a_ personal, 
spiritual need. After describing in 
turn the five various types of West- 
ern European man, he pictures him 


















to-day as a frigid, value-indifferent 
philistine, distrustful of all meta- 
physics, devoid of all faith in a per- 
sonal God, and completely lacking 
in any sense of obligation towards 
holiness or ethical values. 

What is the remedy? Shall we 
keep uncontaminated from all mod- 
ern culture, as some Catholic apolo- 
gists would have us do, and let the 
world go its own way of destruc- 
tion, or shall we leaven it with the 
gospel of the eternal and the super- 
natural? His remedy is a personal 
one: to strengthen from day to day 
the life of faith in one’s self; to re- 
capture the quality of reverence for 
what is eternal in the Church. “Be- 
lieve, love, pray, and do what you 
will. And that in turn means—go 
on in every respect with your own 
work. Make yourself Christian; 
completely Christian. Wait in pa- 
tience. For it is only the sowing 
that is your business.” 

Dawson’s essay on “Christianity 
and the New Age” traces for us in 
detail the historical reasons for the 
spiritual bankruptcy of the modern 
age, which has made man the meas- 
ure of all things, and has freed hu- 
man life from its dependence upon 
the supernatural. Modern unfaith 
is due in great part to the Reforma- 
tion, which divorced dogma from 
ecclesiastical tradition and from 
philosophy, and left it helpless be- 
fore rationalistic criticism. In 
these eloquent and suggestive 
pages we listen again to the voice of 
Isaac Hecker, speaking of the mod- 
ern age’s hunger for a Catholic 
Christianity, which “alone possesses 
a tradition that is capable of satis- 
fying the whole of human nature, 
and that brings the transcendent 
reality of spiritual Being into rela- 
tion with human experience and the 
realities of social life.” 
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with 
Dawson’s estimate of the material- 
ized culture of America so utterly 
neglectful of intellectual and es- 


We are amused at times 


thetic values! As if forsooth Eng- 
land and the continent were filled 
to the brim with a dominant hu- 
manist culture. But we may par- 
don a _ self-conscious Englishman 
who views the United States only 
from the viewpoint of a Ford, a 
Rockefeller, or the players of Holly- 
wood. B. L. C. 


Jesus Christ: His Person, His Mes- 
sage, His Credentials. By Léonce 
de Grandmaison, S.J. Translat- 
ed by Dom Basil Whelan, O.S.B. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
Vol. I. $4.50. 

The death of Pére Léonce de 
Grandmaison in 1927 removed not 
only a noted spiritual director but 
one of the most competent and care- 
ful students and writers in the 
group of brilliant French apologists. 
While yet a novice, not twenty 
years old, he marked out the life of 
Christ as the main object of his 
study, and this he pursued as pro- 
fessor of theology in three Jesuit 
houses and during the twenty years 
of his ministry in Paris. His mas- 
terly article on Our Lord in the 
Dictionnaire Apologétique (it ran 
to nearly three hundred columns) 
was, however, but a sketch for the 
present monumental work complet- 
ed thirteen years later, which he 
did not live to see published. 

This first volume is but an intro- 
duction, treating of the sources, 
both Christian and non-Christian, 
for the history of Jesus, and por- 
traying the political, social, intel- 
lectual, and religious conditions in 
Judaism, which formed the Gospel 
setting. Only trained scholars can 
appreciate properly the immense 
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erudition with which Pére de 
Grandmaison discusses the Gospels, 
or the ease with which he handles 
the vexed problems of textual and 
internal criticism. He is quite as 
familiar with German and English 
non-Catholic exegetes, as with Dele- 
haye, Prat, Lagrange, Lebreton, 
Allo, Chapman. Towards Moulton, 
Swete, Schiirer, Dalman, Moore, 
Harnack and other outsiders he is 
most considerate; but he has little 
sympathy for Loisy’s haughty and 
far-fetched assertions, or for Durk- 
heim’s thesis that the Christian 
community as such created new 
ideas and_ values. Dom Basil 
Whelan deserves great credit for his 
accurate and readable translation. 
For a Benedictine to devote such la- 
bor to promoting this work by a 
Jesuit is a sign of true scholarship 
and religious amity worthy of a spe- 
cial word of praise. We refer our 
readers to our appreciation of the 
original French edition in New 
Books in our issue of March, 1929, 
and in Editorial Comment in that of 
the following October. F. P. L. 


Shorter Notices——For those who 
have not yet discovered how intense 
and lofty a pleasure—even in our 
age of Hollywood and the tabloids 
—may be found in the pages of the 
author of Gallions Reach, The Sea 
and the Jungle and London River, 
we urge the claims of H. M. Tomlin- 
son’s book of essays, Out of Sound- 
ings ($4.00), especially in the at- 
tractive format in which Harper and 
Bros. have presented it to us. The ti- 
tle itself suggests the joys of reverie 
and fantasy. One of the peculiar 
charms of Mr. Tomlinson’s writing, 
apart from his inimitable style, is 
his power of investing the old, ele- 
mental things of land and ocean 
with a haunting and enthralling 
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character that for lack of other 
words one may term “romance,” al- 
though that word, debased by mod- 
ern use, falls far short of what one 
would express. Let the skeptical 
reader turn at once to “Gilolo,” the 
description of a trip to an existent 
but quite incredible island in the 
Dutch East Indies, or to “A Lost 
Wood,” which will engender a great 
sadness in those who have seen how 
industrialism is destroying “Eng- 
land’s green and pleasant land.” 
Behind the Scenes With Edwin 
Booth, by Katharine Goodale, with 
a foreword by Mrs. Fiske (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $4.00), is not 
in the least a biography of Edwin 
Booth—one rather wishes it were! 
—but the charmingly intimate 
record of one transcontinental tour 
with the great actor, written by the 
“juvenile,” or as we should now say 
the ingénue, of his company, Kitty 
Moloney. Her story is full of chatty 
and affectionate reminiscences— 
rapturously written down in the 
young girl’s notebook during that 
unforgettable forty-week season and 
illustrated by photographs of the 
time—which show that the tragic 
genius was as true a hero to those 
who worked beside him day by day 
and night by night as to those who 
were swayed by his art from the 
outer side of the curtain. And per- 
haps the secret of this tremendous 
influence was the utter artistic sin- 
cerity which made him confess— 
when one of his company found the 
supreme Hamlet of his age still por- 
ing over the text of Shakespeare’s 
drama—“I haven’t caught more 
than a glimpse of his soul. Hamlet 
is a study of the human soul.” 
Bill, by Father Martindale, S.J. 
(New York: Benziger Bros. $1.90), 
is a volume of letters in a style 
which Father Martindale has made 
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peculiarly his own and in which he 
achieved his first triumph in Jock, 
Jack and the Corporal. The writers 
of the letters—the correspondence 
is well-nigh inconceivable except 
within the spiritual democracy of 
the Catholic Faith—are a Cockney 
youth who has emigrated to New 
Zealand and his priest-friend in 
England. Bill himself comes from 
about as unpromising an environ- 
ment as could well be imagined; to 
those who have never seen the pur- 
lieus of Vauxhall or the sort of 
“home” from which he came, de- 
scription would convey little. Bill 
is the sort of product or by-product 
of our age whom the earnest eugen- 
ists and sociologists would segre- 
gate and sterilize and so forth, but 
Father Martindale shows him un- 
dergoing a metamorphosis under 
the influence of a wholesome, out- 
door life on an antipodean “sta- 
tion” or farm and_ gradually 
awakening to a knowledge of Christ 
and His Church. But let no one 
imagine that this is a “good book” 
in the sense with which evangeli- 
cal Protestantism has unhappily 
invested that phrase. Bill is a very 
human creature and his language— 
Father Martindale is to be congratu- 
lated on his mastery of the Cockney 
idiom—is full of that tang and vigor 
which one finds everywhere among 
such people, despite the worst that 
“Council” schools and the movies 
can do. 

Even had Father Michael Pro, 
S.J., not fallen a victim to the Calles 
persecution in Mexico in 1927, he 
would have been a lovable, alert, de- 
voted religious worthy of remem- 
brance and imitation. But his 
tragic martyrdom lifted him to a 
far higher realm, and justifies the 
permanent record of his labors and 
heroic sufferings given us by Mrs. 
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George Norman in God’s Jester 
(New York: Benziger Bros. $2.00). 
Entering the Jesuit novitiate in 
1911 at the age of twenty, Michael 
Pro made his studies in California, 
Nicaragua, Spain and Belgium. Or- 
dained in 1925, he immediately be- 
gan work among the Belgian min- 
ers but was forced by bad health to 
abandon his studies, and return to 
his distracted fatherland in July, 
1926. One year of active, though 
secret, ministry followed. Then 
came the capture, the murder with- 
out trial, the funeral which became 
a triumph. Remarkable favors are 
said to have been obtained through 
the martyr’s intercession and the 
cause of his beatification is being 
promoted. Father Pro deserves this 
inspiring biography which we hope 
will be widely read. It does Mrs. 
Norman more credit than do some 
of her popular novels. 

Those who read A King of Shad- 
ows, a choice of the Catholic Book 
Club of New York, will be glad to 
see the author’s latest historical 
novel, Uncertain Glory (New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.00), in an 
American edition. Mrs. Yeo bases 
her story on the facts of the life of 
James de la Cloche, discovered by 
Lord Acton in the Jesuit Archives 
in Rome nearly seventy years ago. 
The hero is a legitimate son of 
Charles II., born in secret wedlock, 
but debarred by the Catholicism 
which he has embraced from public 
recognition by his father and, con- 
sequently, from all hope of succeed- 
ing to the throne. His adventurous 
career on two continents, his trial 
of a religious vocation and, finally, 
his marriage provide the framework 
of the story. For many readers the 
main charm of the novel will lie in 
the writer’s power of giving life and 
reality to distant scenes and past 
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ages and her extremely felicitous 
treatment of some of the historical 
characters who make their appear- 
ance in her pages. Perhaps it is 
unwise to wish for sequels, but we 
are eager for further chronicles of 
James de la Cloche. 

There is no doubt that the normal 
Catholic reader is encouraged by 
reading the lives of servants of God 
who have been conspicuous for 
holiness in comparatively modern 
times. Two such lives, The World 
and the Cloister ($3.75) and Maria 
of Padua ($1.35), both introduced 
by Benedict Williamson and pub- 
lished here by the B. Herder Book 
Co., deserve the widest possible cir- 
culation. The first is the life of 
Sister Teresa Eletta, in the world 
Elvira Boattini, who died as a Car- 
melite nun in Florence in 1885. 
From the point of view of external 
incident and exciting events her life 
might not provide very promising 
material, but it gives a remarkable 
picture of the development of the 
supernatural character in a modern 
young woman. Especially poignant 
is the story of her long struggle with 
the too great affection of her par- 
ents, who for the best part of their 
daughter’s lifetime opposed and 
thwarted what she herself had every 
reason to regard as a divine call to 
the life of the cloister in one of its 
most austere forms.—Maria of 
Padua is a brief account of a young 
Italian girl of our own days, Maria 
Filipetto, who died four years ago 
at the age of fifteen. The biogra- 
phy, in its English dress at any rate, 
leaves room for improvement from 
the literary point of view, but so 
great is the spiritual significance of 
the subject that one soon forgets 
everything but the personality and 
the remarkable holiness of the Pad- 
uan schoolgirl. The epithet applied 
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to her on the title page—“One of St. 
Thérése’s Little Legion”—is valu- 
able, if only because it draws our 
attention to the part which suffer- 
ing played in the development of 
the young French Carmelite whose 
follower Maria was. There is prob- 
ably a real danger of the elements 
of “sweetness” and “simplicity” be- 
ing misunderstood in an age that is 
both sentimental and self-indulgent 
and Saint Thérése and little Maria 
both remind us that a Kempis’ 
“Royal Way of the Cross” is still 
the path to the Bridegroom. Both 
books give the impression of being 
translations from the Italian. If so, 
a certain reticence of style would 
bring them more into line with the 
spirit of the English language. An 
exuberance and an expansiveness 
which are tolerable or even desir- 
able in French or Italian, seem like 
meretricious ornament when 
brought bodily into our own north- 
ern idiom. 

Catholics the world over, clerical 
and lay, will assuredly give a cor- 
dial welcome to the official report 
of the Sixth National Eucharistic 
Congress held last year in Omaha 
from September 23d-25th (New 
York: The Sentinel Press. $2.00), 
under the auspices of the Priests’ 
Eucharistic League. This splendidly 
printed and well illustrated volume 
does credit to its printers, The Paul- 
ist Press; it will record for all time 
the faith and devotion that animates 
the heart of the Middle West. The 
Story of the Congress by the Domin- 
ican Father Kienberger, pays a well 
deserved tribute to its efficient or- 
ganizer, Right Rev. Joseph Rummel, 
Bishop of Omaha. Many valuable 
papers were read and many stirring 
sermons reached by the visiting 
bishops and clergy. The greatest 
gathering was held at the Creighton 




















University Stadium, Cardinal Mun- 
delein addressing a vast body of 
Holy Name men on The Blessed Eu- 
charist and Catholic Action. Like 
Father Hecker of old he stressed the 
apostolate of the laity, telling them 
that their supernatural influence as 
a body of devoted Catholics would 
attract to the Church non-Catholics 
eager to share the peace and con- 
tentment gained by their devotion 
to the Blessed Eucharist. 


Foreign Publications——The Abbé 
Julien spent most of his life (1856- 
1930) as professor of the humanities 
at the College of Yvetot and as pro- 
fessor in St. Joseph’s College at 
Havre. After a six years’ pastorate 
of the Church of Notre Dame at 
Havre he was made Bishop of Arras 
in 1917. His successor as Arch- 
priest of Havre, the Abbé Francois 
Gaquére, has gathered together in a 
six hundred page volume, Les 
Lecons d’un Grand Evéque (Lyons: 
Librairie Emmanuel Vitte. 26/fr.), 
striking extracts from his books, his 
pastorals and his sermons. They 
reveal him as a master of French 
prose, an indefatigable writer—he 
has a score of volumes to his credit 
—an eloquent preacher, and an edu- 
cator of marked ability. Like most 
of his confréres he flies the French 
flag on every possible occasion, and 
sees red whenever he mentions the 
enemies of France. There is no evi- 
dence whatever in his writings of 
the fact that the majority of the 
French people have lost the faith of 
their fathers. 

The twenty-second session of the 
Semaines Sociales de France (Paris: 
Librairie Lecoffre. 30/fr.), held 
last year in Marseilles, dealt with 
the Social Problem in the Colonies. 
Many scholarly papers on every 
phase of the Colonial problem were 
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discussed by prominent French lay- 
men and clerics, Jesuits, Domini- 
cans, White Fathers, etc. The most 
striking papers were: Is Colonial 
Expansion Lawful? (Father Delos, 
O.P.); Missionary Activity in the 
French Colonies (Father Valensin, 
S.J.); The Theory and Practice of 
Colonial Mandates (Father Yves de 
la Briére, S.J.) ; The Status of Wom- 
en in French Western Africa (Fa- 
ther Morchal); Industrialism in the 
Colonies (Father Arnau, S.J.); The 
Problem of Population (Henri 
Brenier); The Mind of the Holy See 
and Propaganda (Georges Goyau). 
—The social studies of Henri Brun, 
some of which we have reviewed in 
THE CATHOLIC WorLD, have merited 
the approval of the French Acad- 
emy and the congratulations of Car- 
dinal Gasparri. In the present vol- 
ume, Les Deux Pierres d’Angle de 
la Cité Chrétienne: L’Ordre et 
U’Amour (Paris: G. Beauchesne), 
which he modestly calls “an Essay 
in Social Philosophy,” the author 
treats of the principles of justice 
and charity which should govern 
economics, sociology, politics, and 
international relations. His book is 
a commentary on the text: “Unless 
the Lord build the house, they labor 
in vain that build it.” He calls at- 
tention repeatedly to the teachings 
of Popes Leo XIII, Pius X. and 
Pius XI. on Marriage, the Chris- 
tian State, and the Condition of 
Labor. 

La Vie et les GEuvres d’Eugénie 
Bonnefois, by Florence O’Noll 
(Paris: Pierre Téqui. 10/fr.), is a 
most touching biography of an illit- 
erate French woman, who traveled 
about France and Belgium for sixty 
years with her Musée des Marion- 
ettes—her puppet show. No reli- 
gious ever lived so austere a life, 
for she devoted every cent she could 
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earn or beg to the religious instruc- 
tion of thousands of poor, neglected 
children. She died at the age of 
eighty-five with the Picpus nuns at 
Paris, honored by the Prix Montyon 
of the French Academy, and happy 
in the knowledge that her work 
would be perpetuated in nearly 
sixty cities of France.—Father 
Henri Fouqueray, S.J., died before 
completing his history of the Jes- 
uit Martyrs of North America, Mar- 
tyrs du Canada (Paris: P. Téqui. 
15fr.). Father Alain de Becde- 
liévre finished the volume, using 
the notes of his confrére. Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike have given 
their tribute of praise for three cen- 
tures to that noble band of martyrs 

Jogues, de Brébeuf, Chabanel, 


Daniel, Garnier, Lalemant, Goupil 
and Lalande—who gladly gave up 
home and country to labor among 
the cruel and debased natives of 


New France. Many have marveled 
why the Holy See delayed proclaim- 
ing these martyrs blessed until 
1925, but this apparent forgetful- 
ness may easily be explained. Que- 
bec was separated from Rouen soon 
after the preliminary process had 
been started; Canada then passed 
into English hands; the Jesuits 
were soon after suppressed by the 
Holy See and did not return to Can- 
ada until 1842; it took many years 
to gather together the complete files 
of the Jesuit Relations, whence the 
testimony for martyrdom had to be 
drawn. The cause of the English 
Reformation martyrs is a similar 
instance, contrasting strongly with 
the swift process of the Little 
Flower of Lisieux. 

Many old-fashioned French 
priests look askance at the whole 
scout movement. Boy scouts they 
may tolerate, but girl scouts—they 
are certainly an abomination. Mme. 
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Marguerite Bourcet in an interesting 
novel, Toujours Prétes (Paris: Edi- 
tions Spes. 10/r.), tries to do away 
with this unreasonable prejudice by 
describing the girl scouts in action 
—their labors, their play, their 
ideals, their piety, their love of God, 
and their love of neighbor. The 
story itself is a bit far-fetched, but 
the children for whom it is written 
will certainly enjoy it. A wicked 
uncle tries to murder his niece in 
order that his daughter may inherit 
her cousin’s fortune. The _ girl 
scouts, by their resourcefulness, 
frustrate the villain’s every move, 
and finally succeed in restoring the 
lost child to its despairing mother. 
—Another volume from the same 
publisher, Sagesse de Jungle (6 fr. 
60), by Vera C. Barclay, deals with 
the novitiate of the scouts, telling 
French leaders how to _ initiate 
youngsters of from eight to twelve 
years into all the mysteries of the 
movement. The author’s love of 
children is revealed on every page, 
and her words prove her a master 
of child psychology. 

We prefer the Serge Barrault of 
Le Paysage Serbe, or La Sainte 
France Contemporaine, to that of 
Le Grand Portail des Morts (Paris: 
Editions Spes. 12fr.), although 
these poems are most striking in 
their stark realism. The “Agony” 
which pictures the death of a father 
of a family, and the “Requiem 
Mass” which brings us to church to 
listen to the utterances of priest and 
people are certainly dramatic, if a 
bit gruesome.—The three revolu- 
tions of nineteenth century France 
begot three poets—Alfred de Vigny 
in 1830, Leconte de Lisle in 1848, 
and Sully-Prudhomme in_ 1870. 
Pierre Flottes has written a brief 
biography of the last named poet, 
Sully-Prudhomme et Sa _ Pensée 
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(Paris: Perrin & Cie. 15/r.), and 
has given us a good critique of his 
works. His philosophic poems 
make rather dry reading, but he 
will live by his Vaines Tendresses 
and his La Justice, which gained 
for him a seat in the Academy in 
1882. 

The Abbé Rambaud, well known 
for his biography of St. Dominic, 
promises us two volumes contain- 
ing the lives of the great preachers 
of the Dominican order. The first 
volume, Grandes Figures de 
Précheurs (Paris: P. Lethielleux. 
Tome I. 13/fr.), gives us brief bi- 
ographies of St. Hyacinth of Poland, 
St. Peter of Verona, Italy, and St. 
Vincent Ferrer and St. Louis Ber- 
trand of Valencia, Spain. The au- 
thor’s style is rather diffuse, and his 
method far from critical. He con- 
fines himself to the fruitful preach- 
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ing apostolate of these saints in Eu- 
rope and in South America. 

Over twenty years ago Dom Bede 
Camm wrote the story of his conver- 
sion in a booklet, The City of Peace, 
published by the London Catholic 
Truth Society. Charles Grolleau 
has given French readers an excel- 
lent translation of it in De L’An- 
glicanisme au Monachisme (5 fr.).— 
The same publishers, P. Lethielleux 
of Paris, have sent us Dom Bede 
Camm’s Blessed John Roberts, Le 
Bienheureuz John Roberts (15 fr.), 
translated by the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross of Poitiers. A convert in 
Paris in 1598, Blessed John Rob- 
erts studied at the English college 
of St. Albans in Valladolid, joined 
the Benedictines at Compostella, 
and after seven years on the Eng- 
lish mission, was martyred on De- 
cember 10, 1610, under James I. 
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